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Hair limp and lifeiess— Hair waved while dressing— 
a busy day ahead ready in 20 minutes 


“Ive a Busy Day Ahead of Me’ 


“A shopping trip this morning, an afternoon at the Red Cross Rooms, 
and a dinner dance this evening. How will I ever find time to drop in 
at the hairdresser’s to get my hair waved? 


Curlers now, while I’m dressing, and the wave will last all day and through the 
evening too,” 
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ELECTRIC 


are the most perfect device for waving the | There are fifty million West Electric Hair 

















hair. They cannot injure the hair because 
they work without heat. Slip them on 
while youare dressing in the morning—they 

wave your hair in twenty minutes—or put 
them on the night before, and your hair will 
hold the wave all day and up till bed time. 


Card of 5—25c 


Curlers in daily use. The curlers are always 
clean and sanitary. Each one is guaranteed 
to last a lifetime. If you break one, we'll 
replace it without charge. They are made 
of one piece of electrified steel, have no 
sharp edges, and cannot injure the hair. 


Card of 2—10c 


For sale everywhere at all good stores, or we will supply you direct 
if you send us your dealer’s name, enclosing the price in either stamps 
or money. “Guide to Hairdressing at Home” sent free with every 


order for a card of curlers. 


West Electric Hair Curler Co., 146 Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also manufacturers of the West Stocking Shield, which prevents “‘runs’’ , cut threads and drop stitches in your stockings 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS SILVERSMITHS STATIONERS 





THE LARGEST SELECTION 
| QUALITY VARIETY VALUE 





INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 {STREET 
NEw YORK 
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The ESTEY RESIDENCE ORGAN 


LL the musical beauties of all beautiful music are here 
woven into one harmonious tapestry of tone, subject to 
your control at a finger’s touch, responding to your mood 
as a well-trained orchestra responds to the leader’s baton. 
The Estey Residence Organ is a true pipe organ, orches- 
trally voiced to reproduce all the tonal effects of the 
complete orchestra. Through the Estey Organist, an 
integral part of every Estey Residence Organ, the player 
without technical skill can successfully interpret the most 
difficult compositions. Rolls may be obtained for any 
desired music. 


THE ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Studios in NEW YORK, 25 West 45th Street PHILADELPHIA, 7/707 Walnut Street 
BOSTON, 720 Boylston Street LOS ANGELES, 33? South Broadway 
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~~ Franklin Simon 8 Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
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{ Delivery 
. 3 Free 

Cuuy Anywhere 
in the 

United States 
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ANNUAL JANUARY SALE 
SILK UNDERWEAR 


For Women and Misses—Sizes 34 to 44. 


No. 307—Envelope chemise of silk 
= . : crepe de chine in flesh or white, 
eo. ‘lta, ee gia ~ wget oie with val lace and puffings of 2.95 
e chine in flesh or white, trimm ~eorvett : : 
with val lace and Georgette. 4.95 pin gaat 8 








al prongs raise —_ gest: in 

2 j esh or white, trimmed with val lace 

No. 303—Two-piece Boudoir pa- and Georgette crepe. Double ribbon 

jamas of silk crepe de chine in flesh straps. 2.95 

trimmed with blue, blue with flesh, ee ee : : 

maize with blue or orchid with pur- No. 311—“Society” satin knickers, 3 
ple; Mandarin jacket bordered with in flesh or white, val lace trimmed, iat 


satin in the contrasting color. 7.95 —_ cao a 23, 25 3.95 “Ss 


No. 305—Nightgown of silk crepe No. 313—“Society” satin bodice No. 315—“Society” satin knickers in flesh or 
de chine in flesh or white, trimmed in flesh or white, trimmed with white, hemstitched ruffles; reinforced. Lengths, 
with fine novelty lace. 6.95 Georgette. 1.75 23, 25 and 27 inches. 95 
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Announcement 


For the 1918 Season, “Roamer’— 
America’s Smartest Car—will also be 
“America’s best car mechanically.” 


The Barley Motor Car Company, manu- 
facturers of the “Roamer” car, have con- 
tracted for the four and six-cylinder Dues- 
enberg Automobile Motors for the larger 
cars in their 1918 production. 


The manufacturers of the “Roamer” car 
have built up an enviable reputation. They 
are materially adding to this reputation by 
installing in their new series the utmost at- 
tainable in automobile motors. 


Duesenberg Motors Corporatiqn, 120 Broadway, New York City — 
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“ (ercer_Y Jistin ction 


Mercer cars are comparatively few. People who 


appreciate the plain severity of refinement, or 
recognize the thoroughbred in the horse when 
they see it, can easily discern in the Mercer 
a clear distinction from all other cars. 


Mercer cars are four cylinder, very fast, of 
great power and flexibility, and have the lines 
and finish that clearly indicate their real quality. 


Driving a Mercer is a hall-mark in motordom 


MERCER AUTOMOBILE CO., 150 Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 
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DREICER «C° 
Jewels 
FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH 
~ NEW YORK ~ 





This represents an animated discussion 
as to whether the good angel is to 
order war bread with margarine or 
to ask for margarine with war bread 


More Frightfulness 


Doctor: “Your throat is in a very bad state. Have 
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Foreign Matter 


you ever tried gargling 


° with salt water?” 
ff : SKIPPER: ‘“Yus, I’ve been torpedoed six times.”’—Punch. 


Glimpses of the Future 


Smeralds 
Oapphires 


Punch. 


By the Canal In Flanders 


By the canal in Flanders I watched a barge’s prow 


Mat (to mild bachelor): “Mr. Jones, sir,—him wot killed seventeen Ger- 
‘mans in one trench with his own ’ands—as called for the gas account, sir.”— 


Creep slowly past the poplar-trees; and there I made a vow 


last 


: That when these wars are over and I am home at 
hay ! ° However much I travel I shall not travel fast. 
Horses and cars and yachts and planes: I’ve no more use for such; 


For in three years of war’s alarms I’ve hurried far 


So when the War is over—why, I mean to buy a 


— RARE IN QUALITY 
AS OUR PEARLS 


Of how we used to hustle in the good old days of 


Capping It 
you know ?—you’ve lost your cap badge.” 


four-wheel drive.”"—The Sketch. 


Sweet Reasonableness 


Optimism 
Jock: “Man, it’s an awfu’ puir day for fechtin’.” 
comfort oot o’ the rum ration.”—Punch. 


DRE eg & Cc oO Another Impending Apology 


FIFTH AVENUE at FORTY: SIXTH 


too much; 


And now I dream of something sure, silent and slow and large; 


barge. 


A gilded barge I’ll surely have, the same as Egypt’s Queen, 

And it will be the finest barge that ever you have seen; 

With polished mast of stout pitch pine, tipped with a ball of gold, 
And two green trees in two white tubs placed just abaft the hold. 


So when past Pangbourne’s verdant meads, by Clieveden’s mossy stems, 
You see a barge all white-and-gold come gliding down the Thames, 
With tow-rope spun from coloured silks and snow-white horses three, 
Which stop beside your river house—you’ll know the bargee’s me. 


I'll moor my craft beside your lawn; so up and make good cheer! 
Pluck me your greenest salads! Draw me your coolest beer! 
For I intend to lunch with you and talk an hour or more, 


war. 


—Punch. 


THE OBSERVANT ONE (to brother-officer sitting at the officers’ club): “Do 


Tue Gioomy ONE (of the Motor Transport): “I’m not surprised. I’ve 
just lost a couple of caterpillars, a six-inch Mk seven, nine motor-lorries and a 


“Wot do them Generals ’ave all the brass on their ’ats for?” 
“So as they shan’t be took for orficers, er course.’-—The Sketch. 


Donat: “Ay. But it’s an awfu’ guid day for gettin’ the fu’ warrumth an’ 


“Early in the operations a jet of water struck the Chief Officer of the Fire 


— NEW YORK — : Brigade directly in the right eye, completely blinding him for the time; and 


he had to be assisted away but returned shortly after. 
er eee complimented on their work.”—Rangoon Times. 


Terrors of the Scottish Language 


HovsemMar 1n Grascow Horet: “Ye canna gang to 
SassENACH: “Why not?” 
HovseMarw: “There’s a body in the bath.”—Punch. 


The Brigade are to be 


the bathroom the noo.” 


Acetate 
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The above is an illustration of a Persian Rug of Sarouk weave, having a deep, rich 
blue ground, with soft tan, dull red and green shades in the design 


Fine Eastern Rugs for 
Immediate Delivery 


The character of the room naturally determines what is correct and 
most appropriate in the design of the floor covering. 


Our present stock of Antique and Modern Rugs comprises not alone 
designs with a wealth of exquisite detail, but also those of a broad and free 
treatment of ornament, adapted to rooms of the early English periods. 


A very. large selection, at no prohibitive cost, is at your disposal. If you 
will acquaint us with your needs, we shall describe in detail those rugs 
best fitted to your purpose. 


VV. & J. SLOANE 


Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 


Interior Decorators Floor Coverings and Fabrics Furniture Makers 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


CRISTMAS, WEDDING 

AND OTHER GIFTS 

JEWELS-SILVER- WATCHES 
STATIONERY. 


distinctive articles of the better 
quality—tho moderately priced 


aa THE HANDBGOK 1918 


sd illustrates and prices 
request nearly 800 suggestions 


BAILEY.BANKSeBIDDLE@ 
Philadelphia 
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Foreign Matter 


(Continued from page 6) 


Thinking It Out 


SERVANT (on hearing air-raid warning): “I shall stand here in the middle 
of the ’all, Mum, so that if a bomb comes in at the front-door we can go out 
at the back.”—Punch. 


Highly Suspicious 


The Vicar of a country parish was letting his house to a locum tenens, and 
sent him a telegram, “Servants will be left if desired.” Promptly came back 
the reply, ““Am bringing my own sermons.” And now each is wondering what 
sort of man the other is.—London Morning Post. 


A First Morning in Camp 


Recruit: “Say, sergeant, where do I wash?” 
SERGEANT: “Oh, anywhere where you are dirty.’—The Tatler. 


Incontestable 


Tuomas: “I wouldn’t buy they colts for two very gude reasons, Jarge; 
firstly, yew can’t catch ’em.” 

JarceE: “I'll catch ’em sure ’nough, Thomas.” 

Tuomas: “And, secondly, Jarge, they bean’t no gude when you ’ave a-catched 
‘em.”—The Tatler. 


Sub. and Superman 


THE ComBep-OvuT Sus. (to Private Stiggins, just from hospital): ‘Why 
didn’t you salute me?” 

STIGGINS THE Devout: “Sorry, sir; I didn’t notice you. My thoughts were 
of higher things.”—The Sketch. 


The One Requisite 


TomMyY (watching the trained animals): “’E’s a wonder an’ no mistake. 
I can’t teach my old dawg at home to do anythink.” 


Pat: “Ah, but yer see, matey, you ’ave to know more’n a dawg, or yer can't 
learn ’im nuthin’.”—Punch. 
So Simple 
C. O. (to sentry): “Do you know the Defence Scheme for this sector of 


the line, my man?” 
Tommy: “Yes, sir.” 
C. O.: “Well, what is it, then?” 
Tommy: “To stay ’ere an’ fight like ’ell.’—Punch. 


Spread of the Temperance Movement 
“T, J. A. H. De la Bere, of Woolsevy Rectory, Morchard Bishop, Devon, 


desire to Alter my Surname to De la Fontaine.”—London Times. 


Negotiations Underway 


SERGEANT (to Private Simpkins arriving two days late): “Well, Simpkins, 
so you've turned up, have you?” 

SIMPKINS: “Yes, Sergeant. But you are lucky to get me. What with 
domestic trouble and all that deluge of rain I nearly made a separate peace.”— 
Punch, 





gee Pf. 


Mrs. Fluffy Bird recognizes her small daughter after an absence of three 
years but is not quite certain which of the waiting gentlemen was her husband 
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The Cave Man Motor 
~| That’s Tractable — 


ins, 











vith 

— Power that bursts through road ob- 
stacles. Power that hurls a car forward 
whatever the resistance. Power that is 
as direct, simple, overwhelming as 
Primitive Man. Such is the vigorous 
energy of the Apperson 8. 


There’s no secret about the Apperson 8 
motor. Just twenty-five years of unre- 
mitting effort. Experiment, test, rejec- 
tion, standardization. Finally the 1918 
eight cylinder motor with 80 less parts. 
But the motor is not all. No car with 
the Apperson wheelbase of 130 inches 


costs as little for tires and fuel as the 
Apperson. 


The Apperson representative in your 
vicinity will demonstrate the inner 
qualities of this car. As for its lines and 
finish, let your own good taste decide. 


The Apperson brochure “Experience” mailed on request 


APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE Co. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 


|» APPERSON 


The 8 with 80 less parts. That, 
in brief, is the description of the 
Apperson 8 motor. Single cam- 
shaft. Only two gears. The 
elimination of complications is 
the one important development 
of the eight cylinder motor in 
three years. 


With this difference. The power of the 
Apperson 8 has been tamed. It re- 
sponds to the lightest touch of the 
throttle. Spurred by the accelerator it 
leaps forward. And drops into a crawl 
at your command. 
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BEAL ESTATE REGISTER 





PALM BEACH 
On the Ocean 


Just completed at a cost of $130,000. This important 
house can 3 rented completely furnished this winter 
for $10,000. 1% miles north of the “Poinciana,” near 
new 18 hole golf club with its real turf putting greens. 

House contains:—5 master’s rooms, 3 dressing rooms, 
baths and extra toilets. 8 servants’ rooms and baths. 
(No. 455.) 


LADD & NICHOLS, REAL ESTATE 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Branch Office, West Palm Beach, Tel. 33. 





PALM BEACH 
On Lake Worth 


ting for this attractive house. 
furnished for the climate. 








ALSO FURNISHED COTTAGES, 
RENTING $15) UPWARDS, 
THROUGHOUT FLORIDA 











Three acres afford a delightful tropical set- 
Appropriately little hduse of 3 bedrooms and 2 baths can be 
rented furnished for the season for $2000. Gar- 


age with chauffeur’s room. 


House contains:—9 bedrooms, 4 baths. Garage for 
two cars with 4 rooms and hath above. 
Rental furnished for the season $5,000. (No. 483.) 


LADD & NICHOLS, REAL ESTATE 





MIAMI 


On the Ocean 
Swept by the prevailing breezes this compact 


(No. 589.) 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Branch Office, West Palm Beach, Tel. 33. 

















dwelling, 15 rooms, 3 baths, all modern conveniences.” Two 
acre lawn, fine shade. Farm, 317 acres, fertile land, highly 
productive. First class outbuildings. Washington, 52 miles, 
Electric Line, good automobile road. Wonderful scenery. Price 
$65,000. Liberal teru:s 

PEAL ESTATE INVESTMENT — 
816 Connecticut Avenue ashington, D. C. 


Chas. 8. Robb, Vice-Pres. Wa 





LOSE to the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the noted Piedmont 


Region of Virginia, is this charming country home—brick 


W. Hilleary, President 
lter R. Tuckerman, Treas. 











Maine and Massachusetts 


Gentlemen’s Estates 
Ton wt) ay: ( 


Maine seashore homes, and one inland 
near Boston 


susnsnenenannnnnegroancisseny 


Full details and photographs on request 


Rackemann & Brewster 
75 Ames Bidg. Boston 














From $1300 to $100,000 


REDERICK A. KING 
ARMS AND COUNTRY HOMES 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ISSUE 
ARM SHEETS 
ACTS ON 150 FARMS 


SENT FREE POST PAID 











Real Estate — 
An Investment 


It is a truism of Wall Street that 
profits are made by buying on a 
market temporarily depressed, 
and cashing in on the rise that is 
sure to follow. 


The same principle applies to the 
real estate market. In a broad 
sense, the fundamental value of 
property is sound. The present 
state of depression is only tempo- 
rary. When the rise comes, great- 
est profits will accrue to those who 
have bought during the dull 
period. 


On these pages are listed a few of 
the offerings of some of the best 
real estate brokers in America. 
Whether you want property as an 
investment—or whether you seek 
a home and want to buy it at 
minimum cost, consult these 
brokers. They will be able to help 
you. 


The REAL ESTATE REGISTER 
Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th Street New York City 














AT MOUNTAIN LAKES, N. J. 


In Midst of Beautiful Northern 
Jersey’s Most Exclusive Colony 


TO RENT 


FIFTEEN ROOM RESIDENCE located on shore 

of lake with three acres of carefully laid out 
garden and lawn, 400 feet back from boulevard 
—superb view over lake and mountains. Ideal 
community—fifty minutes by train from New 


York city — wonderful motor 7+ House 
located twelve minutes walk from D. L. & W. 
station—train service excellent. 

House is of stucco construction, splendidly 


furnished throughout. Beautiful library, large 
main entrance hall and living room, dining room 
of choice finish, sun parlor, kitchen and butler’s 
ene 24) three master’s bedrooms, two baths and 
oudoir on second floor; two maid's rooms with 
bath and one master’s bedroom on third floor. 
Furnishings of entire house remarkably tasteful 
and complete. Electric light, steam heated 
throughout. To rent fully furnished from Oct. 
15th. Address, 


Box 202, Vanity Fair 
19 West 44th St., New York 












































For Rent—Residence 
Spanish Villa, At Davista 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


For winter season 1917-1918. Located opposite 
Country Club House, with 18 hole golf course. On 
yackt besin with boating, bathing, and fishing im- 
mediately by. Seven mile double brick drive to 
St. Petersburg, and 15 mile brick road to Belle- 
view rolf course at Bellair. Street car, electric 
light and ’phone service. House equivalent to nine 
rooms. Ground floor—three bed-rooms and two 
baths, large reception and music room, dining 
rorm, brea’fest room, and enclosed court with 
foun‘ain. Second Moor—sleeping room with ten 
openings, lavatory, clothes closet, and trunk room. 
Steam heat. House completely furnished through- 
out. All new. Also two-story, two-caf garage with 
upstairs —B ig apartment, h lavatory and 
toilet. One °° paccting, motor launch can be 
had with the beaoe if desired 


For Terms Wire or Write Owner 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 





BOX 23 








XCEPTION- 

AL _ oppor- 
tunities to purchase several 
special and preferred shore 
fronts and country estates. 


RAYMOND B. THOMPSON 
or 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Bullding E 
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A Fifty-Foot Military 
Type Express Cruiser 


EADY for immediate delivery we have two 

of these completely equipt Fifty-Foot 

Military Type Express Cruisers. Immediately 

on your instructions, one of these boats can be 

loaded onto the cars and shipped to whatever 
point you may designate. 


One of our own experienced men goes 
right through with the boat, never leaves it until 
it safely reaches its destination. 


Furthermore, this same man superintends 
the unloading of the boat, puts everything in 
order and stays right on the job until your crew 
thoroughly understands the operation of the 
boat and its equipment. 


Not only do we supply you with a boat that 
is unique for the complete manner in which it 
is equipt, but we absolutely insist that both you 
and your crew are entirely satisfied that the boat 
and its equipment are as represented. 






of eS 


This standardized Fifty-Foot Military Type 
Express Cruiser expresses the last thought in 
luxury, efficiency and dependability as applied 
to Cruisers of the Express Type. 


Speed from 20 to 24 miles an hour—all 
the average man needs or can use. Sleeps 
comfortably a party of eight and a crew of 
two. Every last little bit of equipment is in- 
cluded in the price. The boat is delivered to 
you ready to run, no extras to buy—just gasoline 
and oil and you’re away. 


A number of these boats were shipped 
South last year, many more are on the way 
down there now. It is ideal for Florida 


use. Small draft. Wonderful accommo- 
dations. Seaworthy. Fast. Striking in 
appearance. Altogether a very desirable boat 
to own. 


Just TWO boats ready now for immediate shipment. All 
orders filled strictly on priority of receipt. Write now 
for Booklet No. 111, describing this boat in detail. 


GREAT LAKES BOATBUILDING CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





Immediate Delivery for Florida Use 
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PEKINGESE 
PUPPIES— 


A delightful lot 
of youngsters 
like the one pic- 
tured, from $35 


up. 
MRS.J.HODGES 


41 So. 12th St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Phone 1574 Branch Brook 














POMERANIANS 


make the best PETS, the hardiest and smartest toy dog 
living. We breed WONDERFUL specimens; all colors 
and ages. Prices from $25 to $200. Address 


THE MISSES CHAMPION 
Northcote House Grymes Hill, Staten Island 
Telephone, 1281 Tompkinsville 











Dogs Defined | 


A dog is the difference between a cold, 
silent house and a tumultuous wel- 
come; he is the difference between a 
settled grouch and a chronic good 
humour; the difference between the 
wonder-why and the joy of living; 
between cynicism and optimism; be- 
tween black and gold; between gloom 
and joy. A cheerful dog, in short, is 
the one luxurious war-time necessity. 


If you haven’t a dog, scan these pages, slap 
on your hat, grab your purse, and rush right 
down to the shop where with a smile on 
his face and a wag in his tail your very own 
dog is waiting for you. You’ve always 
wanted one. The time to buy him is now 
—hefore your dog goes to a quicker buyer. 


The Dog Mart of Vanity Fair | 
19 West 44th Street New York 












PEKINGESE 22rce 223 svovn 
dogs. Guarantee 
my dogs good homes and I will guaran- 
tee you good Pekingese at the right 
price. House-broken, healthy. Raised 
in my own home, not in a kennel. Ship- 
ped anywhere $50endup. Mrs. H.R. 


; Pekingese), Bonnet Ave. corner 
Post , Larchmont, N. Y. 
Telephone 4 M Larchmon' 











\, AIREDALE TERRIERS 


Finest dogs ever bred for the house, 
country or farm, My latest impor- 
tation, Brayvent Moray Royalist, at 
Stud—Fee, $25. 

1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 

To Responsible Parties. 
PRONG 424 WEST FIELO 


Bravvent Kennets Westrirevo we. 























PEKINGESE 


Fifty grown dogs and puppies, all 
ages, colors, large number imported. 
Many “sleeve” specimens. All 
Champion bred and selected from 
the first Kennels of Europe and 
America. Some as low as $25. Write 
for descriptions and pictures. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER 

Great Neck, L. I.—Telephone 418 
Or 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City—Tel. 1236 Vanderbilt 





FOR, YOUR DOG'S SAKE 
) DR.DANIELS’ 


* WORM XPELLER 


ano 


DISTEMPERKEMEDY 


\ 
DR. A. C. DANIELS 
BOOKS FREE AT 172 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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SLEEVE PEKINGESE 


Wee-Wong-Westbury, Toddington, Sutherland-Avenue, Chu- 
erh-Alderbourne Strains. All registered English Kennel Club. 
Puppies and full grown, short noses, inky black masks, all 
colors, also parti-colors, heavily boned. Eight healthy studs, 
reasonable fee. Seen at 

WEE-WONG KENNELS 
46 Randall Ave., Freeport, L. |. Phone ‘‘1342 Freeport.” 














SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 


The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. 
Natural trick dogs and very comical. Just 
the thing for children; affectionate, play- 
ful, and harmless asa kitten. Always full 
of “Pepp.” My puppies are not raised ina 
city back yard or crowded kennels, but on 
a Kansas farm. They are full of vigor and 
the picture of health. Will ship on ap- 
proval to responsible parties. Safe delivery 
uaranteed. erms reasonable. 5c in stamps 
rings you a catalog of these popular dogs. 


Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas 











Beautiful Japanese Spaniels gs 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians | <4: 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning | 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
@ brilliant red, fee $10. 
Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 

26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 














se 
Pekingese, Imported 
Small, very choice collection of these most aristocratic of all 
pets. Includes one male show and stud dog, two of the best 
female show specimens ever imported, four magnificent brood 
matrons (one a Chinky Chog), two show puppies, and two tiny 
sleeve dogs, under three pounds. hese are some of the finest 
dogs ever offered for sale. Will sell at less than cost, because 
of leaving city. Seen by appointment only, 


REDDY, 477 Third Street, Brooklyn 
Phone 1867 South 




















Yankibourne Kennels 


AE: Offer at 
; Stud 


Fee $50 





The sensa- 
tional 
young Eng- 
lish 


TIM YEE 
KUNG of 
ALDER- 
BOURNE. 
Sis. x 


This marvelous dog, before he was a year old, met and 
defeated most of England’s famous champions, includ- 
ing Ch. Lyncroft Chops and Ch. Yenny of Westlecott. 
Prominent experts have pronounced “Tim” the most 
perfect Pekingese yet shown in America. 


Approved bitches only 


es! 
Phone 9696 Schuyler 


New York City 


























DOG BOOKS FOR. THE HOLIDAYS 


Send for our special list also extra inducement 
for clubbing with all publications devoted to dogs 


C. S. R. Co. P. O. Box 1028 New York City 











PAH KOW PEKINGESE 


Fine licters 
of Peking- 















ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
RW ways for 
ae wt sale 


Lewa of Pah Kow, Best American Bred 
62 Lbs., Red 


254 Greenway, North 


Warren & Jennings Forest Hills, L. 1., N.Y. 














TAO KNANG—Gray brindle, wonderful head, coat and Gone 
Stud Fee $25 at present 


PEKINGESE 


Exquisite puppies, sired by above 
dog, all sizes and colors — $35 up. 
Three pound Chihuahua at stud. Winner many times. Fee $15. 
Mrs. D. B. Decker, 205 Valley St., South Orange, N. J. 
Only 14 mtles from New York 





Teleph 6392W Forest Hills. 
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AIREDALE | 


“The One Man Dog” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for 
city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. 


We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- 
oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already 


“The Dog That Thinks” 


At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 

American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 

$25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 

Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Illustrated Booklet and Price List Upon Request. 


Vibert Airedale Farm, = Weston, N. J. 


served by a registered stud. Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world. Phone, Bound Brook, 397. 











Scotch Collies A USEFUL, PROFITABLE DOG 


























































Choice, beautiful youngsters. Aris- A White Collie will pay for its keep many times as a faithful shepherd and dauntless guard 
tocratic and ideal companions or of the home and farm. A pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a year. No farm or city 
watch dogs. By noted registered home is complete without a big, brave White Scotch Collie. The Collie is a tireless playmate 
Ancestry, are looking around for for children, a partner for the boys, and a sleeplese and fearless protector for girls on all oc- 
new homes casions. They will earn their keep in saving doctor bills and nurse hire: because they attract 
= 5 by ng yee eh Fm guard ee ee ae _, A pepetiivy — 
ub. . adults and the most aristocratic dog for a young la esiring a beautiful, grace! s 
ag Hawthorn Collie — are a great comfort for old people, or nervous women whose husbands - Fn Bagg Bd os 
ids, . Cc. ls me. urs are handy, s R » en- 
0. Rei: Cement, Mate = —- 7 - during, active, pedigree, country-raised 
3 ; ia sot mene ee any aoe a 1. 
eee eee ee ee ee F to Mexico. They more than pay for them- 
Ate at rbd by the eas: 2 they do, the prevents 
ae the: rotect, or @ young puppies e: 
Cc Oo L L I E P U Pp e I E Ss “ raise, Pipriee reasonable, sensene mage 
| i i s answered. ew appreciate your telling 
PIES The dogs I win with are the ones I breed from! 7 Ee chai ace he ee oe Eee 
arth, PUPPIES OUT OF SARSFIELD WISHAW : S 
ay: hite Collie Kennels 
bay asi se ater te SrecrcrRockeechiomggl Island White Collie Kennels, 
Stu thers of equally good breeding from up as i 
ae Phone Farragut 4133 = Dept. Vv. F Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
¢ Patrick Fully, Owner, Kennels, Closter, N. J. 
rand =f .Y. Address, 105 W. Sst St. . 
1 ap- a 
ivery & 5 s 
lamps 
| 
ansas | | SCOTCH COLLIES! 


THOROUGHBRED WHITE COLLIES 
The Most Beautiful Dogs in the World 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate for the Children, 
Companion for the Household, and an Ideal Shepherd. Stock of th 


Just ask them if they don’t 
want an intelligent, 












































i The gift of gifts for the whole family vor wants, ie 
; SHOMONT KENNELS Box 574 Monticello, Iowa ie ‘Kennels, 
Finley, Cuba, M 
AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
HOME | to Bren andSora"Bt"” Conducted a 
Rg SUPERB RUSSIAN 
5 fogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
all x FOR secure fencing. Health, Happiness assured. 
est 4 No sick dogs or young puppies taken. In- | 
od ; spection invited. Highest references. WOLF OUN D 
st i D OGS The Kennels, Woodside, Long Island (near . 
=| | The Keonete, Wooseee, tone island (none Nearly a year old—all white—wonder- 
e fully bred and a show prospect 
_ia ~ This beautiful dog was reared with a child, has a 
oe BRUSSELS GRIFFONS wonderful disposition and still is a good watch 
dog. Trained to follow a horse, wagon or motor 
The Latest Fad in Society WELL BEHAVED IN THE HOUSE 
. ceo oat —s Price reasonable to a good home 
from $35 up Box 221, Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 19 W. 44th St., N. ¥. C. 

















MRS. OLIVIA CEDER, Pelham, N. Y. 














MARMONTE KENNELS 
i FRENCH BULL DOGS FOR SALE. 


All ages. Pets and Show Specimens. Best of breeding. 
Gamin’s Honey Boy at Stud—Fee $15. 
Last son of Ch. Nellcote Gamin. 


Mrs. Joseph Nelson Murray, Littleton, Mass., Owner. 


r FRENCH BULLDOGS 


MEDOR DOG SHOP 


Formerly of LONDON, ENGLAND 
offers a most attractive assortment of 
Canine Thoroughbreds for your ap- 
proval, at the most reasonable prices 
possible, consistent with quality. 
TOY BREEDS OUR SPECIALTY 


Won’t you consider this an invitation to call any 























e For Show Ring or Companion time? 
The ideal dog for motor. Puppies and | Write us if you can’t come in, we guarantee to 
’ grown dogs. 6 prize winners at stud | please you. 


HAWORTH KENNELS 
Mrs. Mabel J. Riddell 


| MRS. E. VOGEL, Prop. 
Haworth, N. J. | 


70 West 47th Street, N. Y. C. Phone 6340 Bryant 














Our latest importation, Nankin Chung. 
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and frolic. 


PALISADE KENNELS 





Box 10 


POLICE DOG 


YOUR BOY’S BEST FRIEND 
AND READY PROTECTOR 


This famous dog is the most companionable of chums. 
He is always willing to go anywhere. Eager for fun 
Minds his own business like a gentleman. 
But when the time comes to defend his master, or his 
home, you will find him true as steel. Against dog or 
man he needs no assistance. 

His manners, his —— his size, his grit, his brains and his 
willingness to serve, make him’ 


THE DOG FOR YOU 


The Police Dogs of Palisade Kennels are world known, both as 
Show dogs and trained dogs. 

The Police Dog is always well-behaved, if properly trained, and 
easily taught to do all kinds of tricks. All this is described in an 
illustrated booklet, sent free. 


Write for it today 


East Killingly, Conn. 














St. Bernards 


Best possible pets for children. 
= Companions, also guards for the 
home. Faithful and affectionate. 
From best prize pedigreed strains. 
‘Also Collie Puppies 


White Star Kennels Long — N. J. 
Dept. V. ’Phone 855. 











GREAT DANES 


A fine lot of Pedigreed Harlequin Puppies from 
Winderbourne Kennels stock. Ready now. 


BENTLEY GREGG, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 























DOGS, DOGS, DOGS 
If you want a Great Dane, St. Bernard, Newfound- 
land or Scotch Collie; Spaniel, White Toy Poodle, Toy 
Spaniel, Fox or Airedale Terrier, . write us. We have 
also a splendid collection of Pointers and Setters. En- 
close stamp for reply. 
South Jersey Kennels 


Gloucester City New Jersey 

















German Shepherd Dog Puppies 
EXCEPTIONAL LITTER 


Sire Ch. Nero Affolter—Dam trained and out of im- 
ported parents, both champions. 


Also COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES from champion- 
ship stock. 


JOSEPH MARSH, 200 Marsh Strong Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Police Dog Puppies 


EXCELLENT SPECIMENS 


AULDANE KENNELS 
415 N. Main Street 


REASONABLE PRICES 


Butler, Pa. 











§] POLICE DOGS 


Beautiful, Full - Blooded 
Puppies 


Various Ages 
Pedigreed and Registered 


Wonderful Companions and 
Protectors for Children 


innues Kennels 
NORWALK, CONN. 


E. D. MILLS 
165 Broadway, New York 





Member G.S.D.C. 














River View Farm 








pouice DOG PUPPIES 
ROLLING ROAD KENNELS 
1326 WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 








HOME GUARD KENNELS 


Breeders of German Shepherd 
dogs. Puppies and grown stock 
for sale. Sired by Champions. 


Metropolitan and Hillside Ave. 
Richmond Hill, L. 1. 


Tel. 2892 Richmond Hill 
Members of the G. 8. D. C. of America. 











POLICE DOGS GERMAN SHEPHERDS 
Puppies and Grown Stock For Sale 


WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 


PAUL HUHN, Owner, 900 Fingerboard Road, Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Member G. S. D.C. of A. 


Belgian Police Dogs 


Imported at pt Some, & ay ef of the best 

















Intelligent, beautiful, and gentle. Excellent 
guards for person or property. Good for 
children. 35 Puppies For Sale. 


August De Corte, Belgian Groenendale Kennels 
* 100 Willew Ave., Resebank, Staten Island, N. Y« 











FOR SALE 


choice pure bred 


GERMAN SHEPHERD PUPS 


from International Champion stock. 
Born August 17, 1917. 
training. Prices $100 and up. Address, 


Taftsville, Vt. 


Now ready for 












ATCHELL 


) Keeps Your Dogs Healthy 


17 specific remedies for 
the common ailments. 
Used and guaranteed by 

the most _ up-to-date 
Horse and Dog Hospital in America. 


50c Bottle FREE 


We want every Kennel man to try a 50c 
bottle of G & G worm remedy at our ex- 
pense. Merely send us 10c in stamps, to 
cover cost of packing and postage. 


DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON 
Dept. V. F. Gatchell Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











ECKELHURST KENNELS 
German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 


























OUR SHOW RECORD 
TELLS THE STORY 


At the recent Police Dog Specialty 
Show dogs from this kennel made 
an enviable record. Our most im- 
portant wins being 








Best American Best American Bred 


Bred Dog Bitch 
Winners Dogs Reserve Winners Bitches 
Best Brace Best Team 


High Class Youngsters 
Usually For Sale 


Phone—Tompkinsville 1649 
y) 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by the Author 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
118 West 31st Street New York 










































Our dogs have 
proven their quality 


On the bench 
In the field 


In the home 


Intelligence 
Reliability 


“PALS” 
MRS. L. F. WANNER MEADOWBROOK FARM 


Hempstead, L.I, N. Y. Lewando Kennels, Reg. 














—_w 1 FT 
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is ae 
en. SCOR TERRIERS 
the For Sale and at 
ate, Stud—Make Best 
' Companions. 
ins. Equally at Home 
in House aud 
J. Stable. 
Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville. N. J. 
eee. 
High Class Puppies Four Months 
Two wonderful litters—Black and Black Brindles. Grand ga 
mens sired by the English winner Laindon Deoch an’ Doris by 
Souter Johnny out of Imported Dams by Champion Bapton Nor- 
man = Deeside’, petty oe mm. —_ from Mr. Holland Buckley’s 
Kennels 
GEO. G. SINCLAIR, 2344 yr Ave. Toledo, oO. 
= “The typical Little Dog for the Auto. 
7 AIREDALE TERRIERS 
; p Choicest Oorang blood lines 
: in America. 
- Colonel Oorang at Stud. 
J. HORACE LYTLE 
rd NS. tates. Lytle Drive, RF.D.16 Dayton, Ohio 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 
of BERRY, KY. 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, Fox and 
Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon 
and Opossum Hounds. Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Aire- 
dale Terriers. All dogs eves on. trial, 
purchaser to judge quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Sixty- 
page, highly illustrative, instructive and in- 
—_ catalogue for ten cents in stamps 
or coin 











AT STUD: The Boston Terrier Billy E. 
Ringmaster, lightweight sire of 
large litters. We have always 


Seg) ELMVIEW KENNELS 


BERO OF ELMVIEW 



































Sunny Hill K I Caldwell, N. J. 
. nda i | POLICE ARMY SCOUT DOGS 
os ; : i ‘ q 
i Osterville, Mass. E The home of Champion Apollo von Hunenstein and Champion Herta von 
} ie WIRE HAIRED = Ehrengrund, probably the greatest pair of Shepherd Dogs from a breeding and 
FOX TERRIERS show standpoint ever seen in America. 
We offer for sale five lit- At thesrecent Specialty Show of the breed—their progeny accounted for the 
i ters of puppies eight : following prizes: 
: weeks to six months old. = : : 
3 j Healthy farm raised First Open Dogs First American Bred Bitches 
= i ee ek —_ . Winners Dogs First Limit Bitches 
=] ; breeding obtainable. : Second American Bred Dogs First Open Bitches 
| Write for particulars — Second Limit Dogs Winners Bitches 
j address Third Open Dogs First Bred By Exhibitor Dogs 
é MISS HINKLE and Herta herself was awarded the Special for the best dog or bitch in the show. 
§ Two typical eight weeks’ 1801 F Street 
; puppies Washington, D. C. DOGS AT STUD. PUPPIES ANDGROWN DOGS OF OUROWN BREEDING FOR SALE 
: For particulars address 
4) E [eee a cates | WIRE HAIRED Elmview Kennels Dept. S 512 Scranton Life Building Scranton, Pa. 


FOX TERRIERS 


| The ultra-fashionable thing in dogs, 
and the real little gentleman of - 
dom, always as much at home in 
“my lady’s boudoir’ as working 











trenches, - CHRISTMAS 
ao WHY IS IT that the man who owns a dog is always in good spirits? 


oanaaseas oe Think it over! And visit the shops. in these pages. 


John J. te Owner 


























DISPERSAL SALE 


Beaver Brook Kennels 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEP DOGS 


Owing to the fact that Mr. Tyler Morse has en- 
tered the service his famous collection of Bob 
Tails will be sold at extremely low prices. 

For particulars address 


Mr. Tyler Morse, Harvard Club, N. Y. C. 


Puppies Grown Stock 
FOR SALE 


HILTERFAR KENNELS 
Mount Kemble Ave. Mornstown, N, J. 
Telephone, 1296 Morristown 


UHAUDEE EULER EAT 
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WEST HIGHLAND WHITE TERRIERS") 


Fine Young Stock for Sale. 


CHAMPION MAISTER OF 


Out of the prize winning bitch, 


NORINE OF THE KNOLL Ge 
Nothing under $50. ot j 
For particulars address M 


THE KNOLL 
FLORENCE, 


One litter by 


GLENMERE 
w NAA 


MASS. 






















SCOTTISH TERRIER PUPPIES 


Some wonderful puppies 
scientifically bred from well- 
known imported show speci- 
mens. From $35 up. 


GLENMANOR KENNELS 


Member Scottish Terrier Club of America. 
22 Glen Road Winchester, Mass. 























IRISH TERRIERS 


Seventy-five for Sale 


PUPPIES and grown dogs bred from the stock that, at the 1917 show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club in New York, gave this Kennel 


The Best American Bred Dog 





L. H. POWERS 


The Best American Bred Bitch 


Prices reasonable consistent with quality. 


The Best American Bred Brace 
The Best American Bred Team 


Box 293 





HOULTON, MAINE 























WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


Prides Hill Kennels 
PROPERTY OF 
Q. A. Shaw McKean 


OUR SPECIALTY IS 


Breeding Good Ones! 
PUPPIES—GROWN STOCK—SHOW- 


DOGS—COMPANIONS—ALWAYS ON HAND 
H. Hardcastle, Manager 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 














AYR KENNELS > 
Salisbury, Md. 


West Highland Puppies 


AN APPRECIATED XMAS GIFT 
Prcencrited seater. Fifty Satlons 








Marathon Airedales 


A few choice and fashionable bred 
puppies and grown dogs. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


Write us your wants 
Marathon Kennels 


Wausau Wisconsin 

















WEST 
- HIGHLAND 
TERRIERS 





| 

| | puppies six months old 

splendid pedigrees. from 
Champion Baughfell Ta- 

lisker and Glenmere 

stock. For further in- 

formation apply to 

4 


MRS. 


Swanhurst, 











For sale three registered 


F. M. GODWIN 
Newport, R. IL. 





i 
| 


J 





BOGLEBRAE SCOTTISH TERRIERS 


angler ee 
companions’ 
BOGLEBRAY 
KENNELS 


Huntington, L. I. 














RENARD KENNELS 


Property of Mrs. Archie D. Tappan 
The a ime aoe oe poate 
Aman Marvel—at stud 

Puppies for sale by the above 
For particulars apply to 
WALTER FREETH, Mer. 
Riverside, Conn. 
Tel: Sound Beach 341 














F OR SALE Choice Llewellin, Eng- 


lish, Irish Setter pups 
and dogs, also spaniels, pointers, retriev- 
ers ; good stock, reasonable prices. Inclose 
stamps for lists. THOROUGHBRED KEN- 
NELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 














OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Centur ; 
All-, ( Dogs 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud § 


OORANG KENNELS 




















Largest 
Dog Kennels 
in N. Y. 


Situated in a conve- 

location, only 
half a_ block from 
Astor Place Subway 
Station, and 9th St. 
a of Third Ave. 


OUR PRICES are the LOWEST 
The QUALITY of OUR DOGS the BEST 


WE ARE LOCATED OUT OF THE HIGH RENT 
SECTION. Does not a sound and satisfactory 
service of over 25 years appeal to you? 
We have served thousands of satisfied customers. 
Many dog fanciers are depending upon Mr. Reuben 
Clarke to supply their wants. 

Now Remember— 
we have every breed from the majestic St. Bernard 
and Police Dog to the veriest of toys, the Boston 
Terrier, the Airedale, Pomeranian, Pekingese and 
Collie—ALL of them, and for every purpose. 
Won’t you tell us, please, how we can serve you? 

' LAURELINE 

the ideal hairdressing for your dog, preventing scurf and 


dandruff; grows coat, too, and keeps it in good condition. 
50c and $1 bottles. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 


Reuben Clarke, Prop. (International and National Judge) 











113 E. 9th St. ( wensmeker’s) New York City 
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) FLETCHER 
‘i London’s Oldest Established Canine Specialist ye 
Importer, Breeder & Exhibitor of Pedigreed Dogs 
EPRESENTATIVE of England’s and America’s most reputable kennels. Am now offering an ex- 
ceptionally choice selection of Airedales, Irish, Scotch, Sealyham and Wire-Haired Fox Terriers. 
Also German Shepherd Dogs, Bostons and Chows. A specialty is made of ladies’ Toy Dogs, 
exquisite Pekingese, miniature Pomeranians, Griffons, etc., at extremely moderate prices. 
= GROSVENOR DOG SHOP 
S All Breeds = 519 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY Dogs 
<i On View Just two blocks east of the Ritz Carlton Boarded 
Phone Murray Hill 50 61, 
Ss cn : 
1.) 


err SPANIELS ebinhurst 


Have for sale a 
few young cocker 
spaniels, both male 
and female, in red, 
black and _parti- 
color. All clean, 
healthy youngsters 
from prize winning stock that will make 
fine pets. Prices very reasonable. 
Write for particulars and description 


Robinhurst Kennels, Glen Head, Long Island 


“SUM CHOWS” 


Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 











SOME DARK RED 
PUPPIES —8% 
THIS FAMOUS 
CHAMPION FOR 
DISPOSAL 

















ee) es ee oe 








| The Best Collection of Japanese 
_ Spaniels in the World 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 
winning dogs; also several grown 
dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 


MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 
970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 








Beaufort Ave. & Irvington Street 
Hollis, L.1., N.Y. ‘Phone 6406 Hollis 





CH. WIN SUM MIN T'SING 

















OGS DECORATE THE LANDSCAPE in all country estates of a 
BLACK MALE CHOW certain type. Of course you have a dog—? 


A nine months old housebroken dog of unusually good 
4 ae and type. May be seen any time at the ken- 
= » nels of Mrs. G. Hopkins, Hempstead, 


4 i For particulars address the Ng Z B A I N B R I D G E K E N N E L S ors rm 4 


Mrs. E. H. ee St. Ns Y::€. RED CHOWS EXCLUSIVELY 


§ Queens Boulevard & Jefferson St., Jamaica, N. Y 


; Fifteen Minutes by Motor from New York. 
BE ee ee R. S. WALSH, Owner 


That is why I have successfully 107 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
conducted a dog business for ’Phone Bedford 1236 
e or 


over twenty years. 
The home of |= Mandarin of Bainbridge ‘Mr. Chang 




















Pomeranians French Bulls 
Shipperkes Griffons 











my specialty. All other breeds. Fee Cums Boy Sun Dawn 
MILNSHAW KENNELS Greenacre Hummer ae ak 
424 Sixth Ave., N. Y. bod ee Je at ae) 
Jules Ferond Phone 380 Farragut HIGH QUALITY YOUNGSTERS FOR SALE HUMMER. 














| | Polk Miller’s Dog Book-Free 


America’s greatest 
authority on dogs 
and how to treat 
them. Originator of 
the world-famous 


Sergeant’s 
Dog Remedies 


All drug stores 
and pet shops. 


Polk Miller Drug Co.,Inc. 
Dept. 201 Richmond, Va. 


WYNDYWAYS KENNELS 
CHOW CHOWS 


Wonderful collection of puppies and imported grown stock FOR 
SALE. PUPPIES by the many times Winner SUNBURY DODO 
AT STUD: 
Lapsung of Sunbury—Deep red—Fee $50.00 
King -Te- Ching — Red shaded—Fee 40.00 
Famous Winners at Croft Show, London, and at Westchester County Club 
Jet Black and Deep Red Sleeve PEKINGESE 
also Black and Orange Sable POMERANIANS 


P. O. Box 163 BAYSHORE, L. I. Tel. 224W Bayshore 
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Zinn in Leslie’s 





The Victor—Frederic W. Zinn, Leslie’s War-Photographer in France 


The best war-pictures, 


the most war-pictures, 


first, in 


Leslie 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
225 Fifth Avenue — New York City 


10c. a copy — at the newsstands everywhere — $5.00 a year 





y) ig Zinn in Leslie’s 


The Victim—A Pleasing View of a German Airplane 
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Antiques 


RATES 





One year (12 issues)»............ 
8 months (8 issues) 8. 
4 months (4 issues, minimum order) 16. 


All advertising must be paid for 
with order. Copy must reach us 
forty days before date of publication 





Dancing—Cont. 





BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, Russian samo- 
vars, candlesticks. andirons, door knockers. Ma 
unique gifts $1 up. Call or write for “— iculars. 
Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th St., N. Y. 


Artists and Art Objects—Cont. 


Candies and Delicacies—Cont. 


MISS ILA D. KNOWLES (late of Gate House). 

Modern ponies specialized. Priv: and Class 
ms. Private Classes t t. 

562 5th Ave (corner 46th St.). Tel. ryant 6139. 





N. NEWMAN, 241 5th Ave. cet 27 & e — 
Reproductions Antiqu Old 8S 
We are called by our. patrons the 
most reasonable in New York. 


THE ay aes anaes ART gs 
728 Madison Ave., w York. 
Northern arts and crafts. Weavings, Skicatattia. 
laces, pottery, hand wrought jewelry, copper ware, 


ROSE GARDEN SWEETS. ‘‘The Aristocrat of 

Confections.”” Original, i. pure. Artistical- 
boxed and sealed. 25 ent ppd. 
Jennie Cross Trull, ‘Biddeford, Maine 


VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 26 E. 46 St., N.Y.C. 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Interpretive, ete. 
Illus. Text iis on Nature or Russian Dancing. 
$5 per volume. Descriptive Cat. F 





THE ANTIQUE FURNITURE ence 
Six East Thirty-third Street, New York. 
Largest collection of antique and period furniture, 


books, rare prints, art annuals, paintings, bas- 
reliefs, statuary. Painted furniture for country 
homes. Orders for Carl Larsson nurseries executed. 





CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy Ices, Dainty 
Salads and Entrees can be ordered at all 
Cushman stores or at Main Office, Sixth Ave., 


LOUISE MORGAN’S original recreation classes for 
children. Dancing and musical playlets. Private 
lessons in_ Modern and Classical dancing. 











at remarkably low prices. Inspection invited. Art Shop, 728 Madison Ave., N. Y. at 53rd Street. Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. 237 West End Ave., (7lst). Phone 367 Col. 
SPANISH ANTIQUES, Arms, Armour, ancient | - DEMONETS’ FAMOUS “ALGARA”’ CARAMELS HARRIS STUDIO 

wrought iron, etc. I make 3 trips yearly to Europe & A ti B id 80 cents per pound in 1, 2, 3 & 5 pound | ee Years of experience in teaching teachers enebies 
execute special orders. uction bridge Special offer Parcel Post Prepaid Pe a A. part distinctive instruction in 


Highest references. gum. 


ner Healey, Showroom 598 Madison Ave., N. Y 





With your order mention Vanity Fair. 


im 
dancing. B01 Madison Avenue. 1531 Murray Hill, 

















The home-smoker has not been 
lost sight of in the effort to 
provide “fags” for the men at 
the front. For the library or 
den, Vanity Fair suggests this 
mahogany stand—it is 24 in. 
high and is fitted with a remov- 
able glass ash tray and a metal 
cigarette holder. It costs $6.00. 
See purchasing instructions on 
page 36 


LILLIAN hn RICE, 231 West 96th St., 
Y. Author of ‘‘Auction Bridge in a nutshell. * 
Private & class lessons. Alsu by mail. Inferences 
& concentration. Game in 6 lessons. Riverside 1464. 
R. F. FOSTER, Card Editor of the N. Y. Sun, wil! 
give personal lessons in up-to-date auction, pirate, 
or pinochle. Correspondence course with lesson-pa- 














Mea CARAMELS ARE WONDERFUL 


Algaras have a taste that _ lingers.’ 
With your order send money or stamps. 
Demonets’, Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 








Children’s Things 








pers. Add. 532 Monroe St., Bklyn, Tel. 1626 Decatur. 
as 7 HELEN SPEER—17 East {8th Street, 1, New ¥ York. 
° nvites you to visi er new and m 
Automobiles unique Shop for the “Child at Play. 
7 Model Playrooms shown in their entirety. 
MONOGRAMS. Coats-of-arms in Sterling Silver | HELEN SPEER-—-17 East 48th Street, New York. 


& Enamel may be transferred from one car to an- 
other. Also hand-painted detachable monosrame. 
Eric Langlands, 244 West 49th St. st. Bryant 6: 6353. 








Beauty Culture 


MARY GREY EYE LASH GROWER is harmless; 
nourishes eyelashes, making long silky. Cultivates 
marvelously; loug used; recommended; cannot be 
imitated, $1.00. Mary Grey, 2 E. 46th Street. 





pains | and Playrooms planned, decorated and 
letely equipped, studying the tastes of the in- 
dividual child & providing the correct environment. 
HELEN SPEER—17 East 48th Street, New York. 
Children’s parties given complete in every detail re- 
lieving hostess entirely. Entertainment by well-known 
artists. | Hand decorated souvenirs, place cards, ete. 
HELEN SPEER—1!17 East 48th Street, New York 
Hand decorated toys, also furniture for the child's 
pastime & own use. Beds, Bureaus, Dressing —— 
Chifforobes and Rugs. ‘Send for Catalog. 











JOHN POST’S Blackhead Lotion eradicates black- 
heads by absorbing the secretion in the pores; 
contracts large pores, clarifies the skin. $1. Has 
stoodthetestfor20yrs. 500 5th Ave., cor. 42Si., N.Y. 
THE LASTING WAVE. We make the hair wavy 
and guarantee it to keep so for 6 months (under 
all atmospheric conditions) or refund money. Front 
Vaved Spiro’s, 26 West 38th Street, N. Y. 
WHY NOT MAKE yourself more attractive. Have 
my permanent six months guaranteed large, 
soft, flat wave. lle. e Becktel, 
507 Fifth Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4943. 
KEEP YOURSELF ATTRACTIVE —IT PAYS. 
Best face eseeew in City at moderate cost. Nose, 
Mouth, Chin, Ear, Eye, Cheek, Skin corrections. 
Bedford’s, 25 West 34th Si. ‘el. 1440 Greeley. 




















Blouses 


OPPOSITE BILTMORE 
The Little Vanity — 
Jeanne F. Mea 
Imported and Order ‘Made 


Oe ee & GOWNS 




















Antiques—Cont. 


PRIVATE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES, old 
china, & jewelry heirlooms for sale. I have several 
small pieces suitable for gifts. Mrs. a \. 
Roberts, 418 W. 118th St. Morningside 6656, 


RENWICK C. HURRY, antiques, old chintzes, 
exhibition of samplers, American paintings, 


prints, glass. 
6 West 28th St., New York. *Phone M. 8S. 3236. 


Art Galleries 


WANTED FAMILY PORTRAITS and_ miniatures 























Chiropody & Massage 


DR. COGSWELL, Surgeon Chiropodist. Foot 
Ointment for bruises, etc. Toilet Powder, Cogs- 
well’s Sea Shell Tint (liquid nail polish). 
Expert manicuring. 500 Fifth Aveiue, New York. 











Cigarettes 





“BUD’’—Pronounced by discriminating smokers the 
most distinctive cigarette made. Selected Turkish 
tobacco, mild fragrant biend. Distinctive box of _10¢, 
$2delivered. BudCigaretteCo.,lnc.,6 RectorSt.,N.Y. 
SPECIAL ONE DAY DELIVERY 
Hundred best Turkish cigarettes monogramed 


dollars. 
Pinkus Brothers, New York City. 





Two 
157 “Cedar St., 
GENUINE TURKISH CIGARETTES 
Made to order with your initials. 
Price, postpaid, $2.50. Five hundred. 
Vitsas, 503 Fifth Avenue. 














8 Madison Avenue 
Phone 3736 Murray Hill Corsets 
New York City. 
GOSSARD yon aad LACED omer. fitted by 
Books and Prints Srassleres fitted “Corsets to order." wl stead 
ssieres e Sorsets order. mstea 
oons an Corset Co., 179 JN Ave., at 34th St., N. Y. 





1F YOU WANT A FIRST &DITION, a manu- 
script, an association book, an extra illustrated! 
book, an out of print book, or any book, write to 
Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 
THE BIBELOT. No library large cr small is 
——, without this charming set of books. 
r bindings, prices and terms address 
‘Thomas Bird Mosher, Portland, Me. 
BRENTANO’S — Booksellers to the World All 
Books, all Subjects, all Languages, 
delivered to any point on the Globe. 
Brentano’s, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ROS IONE- DE-LUXE, rare ~~ eee books 














MME. ROSE LILLI models which ceoarstaly fore- 

cast the “Trend of Fashion.’’ Custom made only 

at 15 West 45th Street, New York, 2818 Bryant 
7% Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 





MME. L. OWN COR peers 
formerly fitter for the Peetz a _— 
‘ront & back laced corsets & brassi 


F 
45 West 37th St., New York. Phone 4786 “Greeley. 














TELEPHONE 

















Now we have three selves—our 
conscious self, our subconscious 
self and the telephone. A prac- 
tical telephone aid is this index 
It is 10 in. 


in. wide, and is 


of glazed calfskin. 
long and 4% 
tooled 
$5.50. 


tions on page 36. 


in gold. The price is 
See purchasing instruc- 








Dancing—Cont. 


WILMA GILMORE 
Castle. House Graduate 
Modern Dances 
109 West 57th Strect. 





Circle 4026. 





MR. OSCAR DURYEA 
47 West 72nd St., 555 and 557 West 182nd St., 
New York City. Mr. Duryea is an American 
authority on old and modern dancing. 


COLEMAN & DANIELSON. Classic, Ballet, Inter- 











D : pretive, Nature & Modern Social dancing in class 

Corset H ospitals or private. For children, ex & teachers. 2700 
Broadway, at 103rd St., N. ¥.C. Riverside 354. 

CORSETS HELEN MOLLER SCHOOL—America’s premiere 


MADE TO ORDER 
—O 




















" 5 Corsets Copied—Old Ones Made — Grecian d Classic, int tiv: antomi 
over 50 years old. Also rare Prints aud at great bargains. Book ught, sold and M °C recian dancer. assic, interpretive, pantomime 
oP : Inivers exchanged. Cash paid for sets. Catalogue. ail’ Orders Solicited. _Rose_ O’C and eurythmics. Private Class and_ Children’s 
Biadaon Avene ait he Muray Hi ae Harry Marks, 116 Nassau St, New York. |17 W. 42d St, N.Y. C.” Tel. Vanderbilt. 3278. | Gourses illustiated cat 743-5th Ave, Plaza O28 
Ww. POWELL ART GALLER ore Bye Ss weaKe ree volumes, Cea sie mais haat Ta. 
PrP; —_— t » taining pages, large prin in paper, richly Sen on de Vance 5 
mating, Enon Tan ings. Be teres full bourid in flexible leather. $7.50 the, set Costumes and Fancy Dress for 1917-18 147 W. 57th St. 8119 
988 Sixth Avenue New cn “City. H. 8. Nichols, Inc., 17 East 33rd St., New York. Booklet New York City Cc 
PLA y ROSES AND REBELLION, The Book Of Romance, WIGS FOR FANCY COSTUMES DIMANT. _ Former principle ‘‘Imperial Russian 
Re lf og hy TB EE ge by Robert DeCamp Leland, Youth written down Hired for all occasions Ballet.’”” Now teaching all forms of classical, 


of disposing by auction household possessions of 


every description. Let us turn your family 





song. At all bookstores, 75¢c. 





Tourees, Beards. Human Hair Goods 











n 
valuables into cash, _5- 7 East 59th Street, N. Y. | The Four Seas Company, Publishers, Boston. Zauder Bros., 113 West 48th Street, N. Y. C. 
A marwrcmco resect ree ae — —— phat cot be ap ay BD ope ag erage for 
. . . rent or sale. Made to individual taste. Russian cos- 
rlists a r e Candies and Delicacies tumes a specialty. (Tel. 6165 Bryant.) M. Simo- 
A ists ind A t Obj cts witch, 761 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C., Opp. Hippodrome. 
DRAGONFLY LUSTRE WORKSHOP. Decorative | LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2,3 & 5 


and gift potteries and porcelains. New colors, new 
os originated for new_needs. Wholesale and 
Retail. Willian Fox, 116 East 59th Street. N. Y 


pound boxes delivered postpaid anywhere in the 
United States, $1 per pound. 
I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


Dancing 


Russian’ and modern dancing. (Descriptive litera- 
ture.) Studio, 438 Madison Ave., nr. 49th, N. ¥. C. 
STANISLAW POTAPOVITCH of the Russian Im- 
Tastr Theatre, formerly with Diaghileff & Pavlowa. 
nstruction in ‘Classic, Intrepretive, Character, & all 
forms of stage dances. 243 W. 42nd St. Bry. 5386. 
THE TECHNIC of Classic Dancing for Children, 
Prof., teachers. Class &individualinstruction. Panto- 
mime. Mme. Anna MoAulits &Einate area The 
School of Classic Dancing, 261 W. 126 St. Morn. 494. 














oF ade YOU HAVE HEARD OF 
rs | Stevenson’s > op 
8 East 46th Stree! 
It is the A dt. where orerminty pleases. 


PURE MAPLE SUGAR CANDIES, new and at- 
ewes with fresh Cream and Nuts. 
nd $1.25 for box of assortment. 
Maple "Grove Candies, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


ALVIENE—DANCE ARTS (20th year) Classic, 

Interpretive. Ballet, Technique, Pantomime (So- 

ciety or Stage); also Teachers’ Normal Course. 
225 W. 57th St., N. Y. Catalogue. 


Dramatic Art 








REST ASSURED 
whether you buy from the shops 
in this List by visit or mail, sat- 

isfaction is yours, 








SALTO NUTS--Wonderfully Good—Mixed. Many 
kinds. Send $1.50 for pound box. (Check, money 
order or stamps.) Made only by Pe he pays 
the parcel post. Herald Square, N. Y. Booklet. 











CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCING; thor- 
ough courses in Interpretive, Classic, Racial & Ball- 
room ‘Dances for Teach ers, Amateurs, Children. 
163-5 W. 57th St., N. ¥. Louis H. Chalif, Princ. 





THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art, 
Diction. Improvement of the king _ vol 
General Training for the stage. Teacher of Alice 
Brady. Studio, 115 Carnegie Hall, Y. 

















20 a VANITY FAIR 
Dry Cleaning Gowns Bought—Cont. Hair Goods and Hair Dressing Interior Decorators—Cont. 

KNIGKERBOCKER ¢ prance & DYEING CO. | MME. FURMAN TELEPHONE pb ge td 1376 | ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders tone the MISS IRVIN 

Dry cl rcel'‘post one way. 103 West 47th Street, New York sale, giving a or greying hair a marvelous | Unusual] lampshades moperete Driceg, 


Anes New Rochelle, White. Pisins: 6 branches 
N.Y.C. Main office & Wks., 402 E. 31st St., N.¥.C. 








Embroidery, Trimmings, Plaiting 


Absolutely Full Value Paid for Sadies” Misfit 
or Slightly Used Clothing of any Description. 
WE PAY CASH for Evening and Street Gowns, 
Dancing Frocks, Furs, Wraps, Diamonds, iam. 
and Silverware. Consult us before you sell. Wri 

Phone or Send. Mme. Furman, 103 West 47th st 





and bright $1. Directions sent. oan 
Specialties Co., SOS Fifth. Avenue, Cc. 


has 
Harmonized to *% your furni 
19 E. 48th St., New York. — min 4532, 





SCHAEFFER’S PERMANENT WAVE = dis- 
tinctly different—more becoming, more beautiful 
natural—no friz or kin pee. 54! 
Fifth Ave, Phone Murray Hill 577 





CHRISTINE. 
Hemstitching 
Buttons covered. 
78 W. 46th St., New York City. 990 6th Ave. 
HEMSTITCHING, fashionable Plaiting, Buttons 
covered, latest styles, Dry Cle: Fancy Dyeing 
of laces, chiffons, etc. Feathers renovated. Mail orders. 
Send for catalog. Sadleir, 38R W. 34th St., N. Y. 
HEMSTITCHING—aAccordion and Knife pleating, 
Pinking, buttons covered and Buttonholes. Dress 


Expert and prompt attention “4 
Plaiting BR 
yeing & cleaning 














Gowns Remodeled 


MY RE-BUILDING OF GOWNS IS THE Talk of 





—. FREDERICS, Permanent Wave §S aganet. 
Originator of the famous Frederics Method; re- 
sults incomparable. Call or write for informa- 

tion. 665 Fifth Avenue, New York. (At 53d St.) 











GENUINE MASON IRONSTONE CHINA. Pheas- 
ant Bo ttern. Architectural and decorative in- 
eriors. Write to or call at our studio. 

The Willow Brook Co., 124 East 25th St. 





Interior Furnishings 
B. RUSSELL HERTS 
Inte 








New York, ause I have made creations out of rior decorator 

gowns that coemed. hopeless. Homer, 11% West H otels Twenty ont Fifty. seventh Street 

37th Street, N. Y. C. Telephone 5265 Greeley. w York C 

“THE MENDING SHOP.”’ Gowns Tailored. Suits lg 3 tage to qyentns Central Park at | desires to a that i — sketch, detail 
Shop Blouses and Gowns 72d St. essible to all lines of traffic. | and execute in a own imma | any piece 


Remodeled up-to- ene. 
Miss H. 


furniture that ired by . aon, 











makers and ri supplies. Send for price list. Refitted. Redding Coughlin, 17 E. - ieee and Fenn ml nightly. Rooms $2 requ: 

B. Goldsmith & Co., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. | St., New York. No Branch. Phone 5062 M. a day up. Copeland Townsend, Lessee Director. | No design is too ‘difficult, ho carving too elaborate, 
HEMSTITCHING. “COVERED BUTTONS, Plait- | AT THIS ADDRESS thousands of women have a HOTEL WEBSTER, 40 W. 45th St., ee & | off 5th | no inlay or painted decoration too intricate for 
ing, Pinking orders promp' filled. The | years -_, Bad dresses eatitotersy gama at | Ave. on one of city’s quietest streets. our workers. 

Silver Co., "ts- 77 West 44th Street, New York City. savings. Send for estim by women traveling without escort. Most beautiful of rts Brothers Co. 

(Opposite Hippodrome) Vanderbilt 1346 | B. N. pm gy 51 West 37th Street, , = York. | New York’s small hotels. Bkit. W. Johnson Quinn. 20 West's 57th St., N. Y¥. C. 





Employment: Agencies 
COLORED SERVANTS—Male and Female, above 
the average, for ses city and comatry, Investigated 


on 5165. Domestic Ser- 
vice Agency, 329 West 59th Street, New York City. 











Feathers and Boas 


PARADISE 
Aigrette, Goura, 
Fans and Marabou Stoles 
Reconstructed. 
NEWEST BOAS AND FANCIES 
meade from your old feathers. aia & Dyeing. 
Prompt Mail Serv. 
H. Methot, 29 West 34th Street, “New York City. 


Flesh aa — 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modem 
scientific electrical method. No dieting or exercis- 
ing required. Dr. R. Newman, licensed ~?_ 
286-5th Ave. (nr. 30 St.), N. Y. C. Mad. Sq., 5758. 
REDUCE WEIGHT, and shape the figure without 
diet or medicine. We possess every device—Electri- 
cal or Mechanical—for this successful treatment. 
Inspection invited. 56 West 45th St. (4th floor). 
WEIGHT REDUCED by scientifically applied ex- 
One a lost 35 Ibs. 


“Est. 1899. Booklet. Tope! 
Broadway, corner 96th St. _Phone Riverside “440. 


Fruits 


H. ng on & = 


Fruit Sho 
557 Fifth ‘avenue at 46th Street 
1762 Murray Hill. New York 
































Tel. 








Florists 


MAX SCHLING, 785 Fifth Avenue, New York — 
es| 

moder: prices. 
for price list. Tel. * sn 7241, 7242. 
MAX SCHLING, Charter member of International 
Florists Telegraph Delivery Association. lace 
now and have flowers delivered in 
in New York or any other city. 

















Furniture 





NEW Ls agg GALLERIES 
Grand Rapids Furniture Co., Inc. 
Plates of interesting interiors, gratis on request. 
34-36 West 32d Street. New York City. 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES at all times 
Distinctive McHughwillow Furniture, 
1 Papers, and Unique Accessories. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, Est. 1878. 9 W. 42d St. 








IS SHOPPING A BORE 











It all depends on how 
discriminating a buyer 
you are: it depends on 
whether you know just 
where to shop,and just 
what is smart, service- 
able, and sensibly 
priced. Such  shop- 
ping demands experi- 
ence. 








When a hostess practices “ash control”, 
first aid is a nest of four blue glass receivers 
with silver rims and a match box attached 


to the outside tray. The price is $7. 
purchasing instructions on page 


Vanity Fair is experi- 
enced. To save you 
possible disappoint- 
See ments, and certain in- 
conveniences, _ this 


the 


magazine has culled from the legion bazaars of the Mecca 


Manhattan just the shops you want. 


Vanity Fair’s selections of 
membering. 


Listed here are 
places distinctly worth re- 


And, by way of further device for your efficiency, the 
Shopping Service of Vanity Fair is prepared to visit these 
charming shops for you and buy whatever you like, send 
it wherever you are, whenever you say. 


Have you a wish unfulfilled? The shops in these pages 
will gratify it, for they are all recommended by Vanity 


Fair. 
Note: 


You may obtain, without extra cost, 


articles 


featured in these pages by sending your check to 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 West 44th Street 


New York 


THE oe tee OF THREE GABLES’’—3 East 
52nd St. This ae home which is filled ee 

furniture, rugs, ing,—illustrates every phase 
of interior decorations. 

Wrought iron lamps and furniture, shades, Italian 
painted bedrooms ty dining rooms, Antique 
English tables, ches etc, 

The MacBride AteliCr, 3 East 52d St., N. Y. 
THE ait Sieben mere ain one 
Block Printing. “Deed. Silks, *Woren 

lock Printing, Dy ‘oven honk, i y* 

roductions of Antiques in Silk, Cotton & Wool 4 

















Jewelry, Siloerware and Diamonds 





MAINE GEMS—Tourmalines, Aquainarines, Ame- 


thyst, Topaz, Garnets. Our green tourmalines 
rival the emerald. Gem cutting, repairing. Book- 
fet. Robert Lapidary, Norway, Maine 








DIAMONDS BOUGHT 
and Sind for cash; 


e free 
Bennett, is. ‘Broadway, upstairs. 














Jewelry and Silverware Bought 





A. S. BORG 
Buys diamonds, pearls, gold, silver, platinum, 
antiques, old jewelry, and pawn tickets. 
146 W. 23d St., N. Y. Phone 7085 Chelsea. 
A FIFTH AVENUE JEWELER serving an exclu- 
sive clientele pays higher cash prices 
for diamonds, old id jewelry, etc.; 
M. Goldburgh, 437 Fitts Avenue, N. Y. 
DON’T SELL YOUR DIAMONDS, a Pear) 
Silver, Bric-a-brac, Bronzes, Bi "We loan 
you more money on them ‘at the legal rate 
of interest than you can realize by selling. 
We will also redeem any already pledged 
elsewhere and advance more money on same. 
Business | strictly oe S. Berger, 
206 West 42nd Street, N. Y. C. (Times 8q.). 


WYLER pays highest pee for Pearls, Diamonds 

















& other precious ston also Platinum, Gold 
Silver. (Confidential. 7 Established 30 yrs. Bank 
references. 661 Fifth Ave., at 52nd a N. 


MICHAEL KRAMER, 253 W. 42d Si Cc. 
Will pay Best Leg for Diamonds, Fears, ‘Colored 
Stones, Old Silver, Platinum, Bronzes 
tiques & Pawn Tickets Business Strictly Confidential. 
EXCEPTIONAL HIGH PRICES 
Paid for Antique and Modern 
Silver, Pearl and Diamond Jewelry, 
Tapestries, Rugs, Porcelains and Bronzes. 
JAMES ROBINSON 
402 Madison Avenue 
t 47th Street 
New York City. 


Ladies’ Tailors 


J. TUZZOLI, now at 27 W. 46 St., makes 

suit for $55, which cannot be Ta "at this 
Quality _ material faultless in make and 
fit. Fur garments Winter models ready. 

















BERTHALIN OSGOOD is showing at 343 Lexing- 
ton Ave., N. Y. C., reproductions of Venetian 
Painted Furniture. Inexpensive Country House 
Bed Room Sets. Sketches and Estimates furnished. 
DANERSK—2 West 47th Street, New York. We 
manufacture furniture and finish to harmonize 
with things you have. Complete your rooms now. 
Valuable catalog No. 1-11. Quick deliveries, 








THE THONET-WANNER CO. 
Wholesalers, Makers and ~s 
The most comprehensive wholes: 
exhibition in New York. 43-51 West Seth Street. 


Gowns and Waists 
MADE TO ORDER 


HOTEL BREVOORT, Fifth Avenue, 
Lafayette, University Place. 

The two leading French Hotels 

and Restaurants of New York. 


and Cafe 





M. SCHATZ — The tailor who combines expert 
workmanship with moderate prices. Fitting of stout 
ladies a specialty. Suits, $40 up. Skirts to order, 
$12. Remodeling. 147 W. 57th St. Tel. Col. 5479. 





ARTISTIC. ba ny my 

o rom your own material. 
Unusual pt Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 11% W. 37th St., N. Y. Tel. 5265 Greeley. 


HOTEL ALBEMARLE—BD’way at 54 St., N. Y. C. 
In the center of the theatre, automobile and shop- 
ping section. Rates, $2.00 up. Every room with 
private bath. Chas. P. Zazzali, Man. Director. 





Lighting Fixtures 





KATHERINE CASEY, gowns for all occasions. 

Afternoon a. done material age 54 — 
odeli: a lone. as ree' 

7 York. 033 Murray Hill. 


THE nee INN, — . ao By CAN. 

‘ow American Plan. Locat in the 
Clifton “Hotel Grounds. Faces both Falls. 
Charming 


and restful. Reasonable rates. 


DALE QUALITY PERIOD FIXTURES. 
Adaptations. Original —— 

retail. New catalog 
Display rooms, 105 W. 13th St., 


Ingenious 
Prices below 


5. 
‘New York City. 











Furriers 





Atv REMODELING AND REPAIRING. 
rices. — ane. 

Furrier since 1892. 41 East 8th Str N. 
(2 blocks west of Wanamaker’s). Tel. “137 Stuyv. 
EVERYTHING IN FURS. Latest models in 
coats, muffs and scarfs. Skillful workmanship 
for remodeling and Bearing atm moderate prices. 
Paschkes Co., 1416 B’ ryant, 5202. 


Expert 








MADAME LISETTE, 15 West 37th St., New York. 











Tel. Greeley 3639. High class dressmaking; original ws R 
gowns, remodeling, models faithfully copied. Household Furnishings Literary Work and Authors 
Moderate prices. Mail order business solicited. 

- ‘a t 46th Street, Ni York. | FAB-RIK-O-NA INTER WOVENS. Newest, | A NEW BOOK INDISPENSABLE TO WRITERS, 
Panag Ay 2 can special row re and. measure- richest, most beautiful wall covering. puree: by mail 25c. “The Manual of Song Writing, Com- 


economical, fadeless. Free samples. 


posing & Publishing’’ has bec 








by h line i. ome established 4 an 
of Heads” Models. ey enna BE my gin’s Sons Co., 361 Arch St., Bloomfield, Ne authority. H. M. Bauer, 135 E. 34th St., N. C, 
SMART GOWNS AND SUITS a, 
Made to Order oj? ‘ 
ee a Interior Decorators Maids’ Uniforms 


Mme. Zara. 625 Lexington _ Avenue, _New_ York. 





FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating old 

furs. Prices low as consistent with good workman- 

aie. Send for our pow Haeeraeed coals A. H. Green 
. 37 West 37th S8t., Phone Greeley 2210. 





Gowns and Waists 
READY TO WEAR 








Garden Things 


HOWARD STUDIOS, INC. 
Announce Their New Galle 
At 7 West 47th Street, New York Cit, 
Garden Or Mantels, Bronzes, py Cottas 





“WHITE” 46 West 46th Street, 
GOWNS — BLOUSES — HA 
Authoritative Styles for avery occasion. 
Moderately Pric 
“MERKA” 201 West 72nd Street, New York. 
Originators and creators of exclusive model gowns. 
jety’s leading “ae Your visit 


New York. 
TS 








MISS SWORDS, INC. 
Interior ra. 
18 East cates ae te York City 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th Street 
New 





rray Hill 674 York 
HELEN cRISs AND —— FULLER Dresses ready made Collars 
Interior Decorato’ Caps and to order Cuffs 
House Furnishings Coats Aprons 
743 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 1648. Bonnets Bibs 





CRETONNES, CHINTZES, LINENS & odd fabrics 
in new designs sent upon request, state require- 
ments. Artistic Booklet illustrating period furni- 
ture pieces. Robert S. Farley, 540 5th Ave.,N. Y. C. 


NURSES OUTFITTING ASS’N 
425 Fifth Avenue 
at 38th St. 

New York 








here will convince. Gowns $50.00 up. 





Beautiful things for Garden & House from simple 
ae vases to a terraces and en- 
estates. Estimates & designs furnished. 


trances to 
Catalog beautifully illustrated. Post prepaid, 50c. 











Hair and Scalp Treatment 


CRETONNES, TAFFETAS, CHINTZES, Block 
Prints; Willow Furniture, Summer Rugs, Decora- 
tions. Samples sent if color requirements & S a 

ifi McGibbon & Co., 3 W. 37th St., N. Y. 





SPUN GOLD: SHAMPOO and Spun Gold Tohic. 





rg Ney oe 








Men’s Furnishings 
THE REPAIR DEPARTMENT OF THE SHIRT 














Gives a silk lustre to faded blonde & auburn hair. i SHOP will restore the worn places of men’s shirts 
Gowns Bought Is not a dye or bleach, yet preventsdarkening. Each ‘ a a in an invisible and satisfying manner at a low 
$1 bottle. O. T. P. Co., 222 F. Mad. Sq. Sta.,N.Y.C. Interiors Furnished. cost. Shirts that are defective at the 
MME. NAFTAL, pays = ad cash value for fine | LOSS OF HAIR from baw e, etc. Consult 8 —_ ag age 7 or cuffs a 
misfit or slightly used evening, street and dinner | Mme. Fendick, 17 W. te Y. Exponent tu like trial order My aa convincing of 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, jewelry. Consul- Novelties the durability, neatness and 
service. 


69 West 45th Street, New York City. Bryant 670. 





Huntingford as i... Sesip , oF 
tations Free. t 920. 


Gifts, 
Decorative Tin Time Table Racks. 


econo! 
9 West 47th Street, New a cu. 
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THE SHOPS OF VANITY FAIR 








Milliners 


Postage Stamps 





ERHAROT HATS 
Exclusive and ogee) Hats 
12 East 46th Str 
(Opposite Ritz- Carlton, aa York. 





ARN 
Exclusive Mininery 
Telephone 11 East 49th St. 
Plaza 7049 New York City. 


POSTAGE STAMP COLLECTORS 
we oom our fine ee 100 page cata- 


Gratis. Call or write. L. 
537 Firth Ave. (bet. 44th “e 45th Sts.) 


: pagrie® 
N. Cc. 





FROM dig! TO LAST 


advertisers in i Guide hom 


please Vanity Fair 


to re 
Prompt service is given all mail orders, 


Sport Things 


Tea Rooms—Cont. 





COMPLETE line of Morley’s Imported Scotch wool 
sport hosiery for golf, tennis, etc., for men & women, 
in solid colors, heathers & clocked $1 to Big ag 
Stewart Sporting Sales Co., 425 5th Ave., 


dag Lal lag Ah SHOP of Greenwich Village. 
me dine in the light of ud candle and 
. _ Afternoon tea luncheon. 
Open from 11:30 A. M. 142 aWest, 8th St. 





THE SPORTS SHOP presents original and unusual 
innovations, exclusively its own, in Sports Wear 
& Resort Wear for bagi Style ideas that gbpee} to 
smart women. th Ave., 6 floor, (42 St.) N.Y. 


THE La aah aod TEA a on kd badge a Sag 

Spotlessely clean e883. 

Breakfasts, pan Bog ae "old beotoas i ren 
Open all day Sunday. 





Plaza 
SPINGARN "S—632-34 oe por York City. 
ocation, out of the high rent district, 

tan By it possible to offer the latest and th 
best in suillinery at very reasonable prices. 








Motion Pictures 





aati 
RS, Opportuni Ladies, Gentlemen & 
een Satie lg z — Artists. Profes- 


instenction. Engagem an. when grad. 
teats fee. Society Film Con aN W. 3 St., N. Y. 








Musical Instruments 





Professional Services 





h 





IMPORTED VELOURS—From the small 
hat to the wide flaring brim. in pastel shades to 
ri the season’s colors in sweaters. Prices $12 

d $15. Youmans, Inc., 581 5th Ave, N. ¥. C 








acces. Lt haga dap treats 
“ 


all 
and sympathetic disorders 


Winstead “of drugs. 


Tea Rooms 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN, F. S. D. 
The Dorelton Apartments, 


71st Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Office hours: by appointment. 





MASSAGE—Treatments given at patients’ resi- 
dences, by N. Y. C. Licensed PE ae poner masseuse, 
recom. by phys. & patients; experienced on nerve 


cases. Mme. Alice, gsi W. 42 St. 


Tel. 7157 Bryant, 


bis — HO, 20 E. 34th &t., ee. , Alene’. 
noon Tea 

” southern Chicken pene 

Delicious Southern Cooking. 





Unusual Gifts 


A ongery. BLAZE —the satiate old fashioned 
ged starts _ fires without 
Car bother of kindling 320 Fitth A bed gs Sy 

ape On venue, _New Yor 

ECONOMIZE IN GIFT SHOPPING 
Visit Bessie bomen! i ’s Gift Shop 

362 Fifth Avenue. Upsta: pposite B. Altman. 
Original, unusually pom kl gifts for all occasions. 














THE COSY TEA SHOP, 19 E. 33d St., N. Y. 
Mur. Hill 6983. B’fast 20 to 60c; table d’hote 
Luncheon 50c, a a la carte. Dinner 50c and 
75c. Delicious ‘Southern waffles and maple syrup. 








BARGARET MORGAN, 133 Sheridan Green- 
Village pert instruction on Hawaiian 
guitar, ukulele. estic and imported 


ukuleles for sale at moderate prices. 








Patterns 


NS CUT be MEASURE from illustra- 
Gan, donoripts tion of ey Fit guaranteed. 


al attention mail orders, 
. Weisz, 41 Weot 35th St., New York. 





le 











Mrs. W. 
Perfumes 
Parte aa | dad LS EGYPTIEN, an odour of won- 
and seinen Sample extract 
and OT vere e bowder by mail cents. ‘anty, Par- 
fumeur, 116-120 West Bend Street, New York. 
GIRAUD FILS Parfumeur Paris-Grasse 
(Freuce). The very best perfumes, face powders 
and sachets. Make most attractive gifts. k 
for Catalog. 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Photography and Photographers 








Rugs and Rug Repairing 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT TEA ROOM, Williams- 
town, Mass., offers special attractions to — 
touring thru the Berkshires. be ps lunch. Aftern 

tea. oms to rent. Goodies of all kinds. Tel. 3 379. 


Specializing in Knitting Bags, Bridge Prizes, B 
hilar dren’ “Pureau Boxes, ‘Can 4 


presents, s_ Toys, 
Containers, Flower Boles. Scrap Bask : oo 
Shades, Made To Match Color Gchenase. 


FINE OLD JAPANESE one ong bd 
Distincti nirely Framed m: Charming Gifts. 
rtfolios Sent ron A proval. 
Lucy F. Brown, 123 E. 57th St. New York City. 





Serer ata RUGS and carpets cleaned, washed, 


repaired and dyed 
New York. Seven 


‘atosian Bros. ., 13 EB. 


Native Experts, 17th oe in 


43d 8t., 


te we ee THE WHITE SWAN newly aot 
St., where Kathleen Kelly wi 

PB Ey My — at you are served daintily 

with the best in the Tmarket. 


CAR ‘ Baila The Different Gift Shop can help 
on o estions. Numerous attractive gifts for 
iddies & Grown Ups. The et Gift op. 











Murray Hill 535 Home cooked. | Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d S 
SCOTCH TEA ROOM, 21 East 47th Street. UP IN THE TOWER 
Breakfast, Luncheon., Afternoon Tea and Dinner. The Furness Studio has 
Shoes Home-made Scotch Shortbread and nes, Jams Gifts aon. like. 


Fon meet Shoes in Wy we 38th otrest, New 


Sm: widths AAAA to 


2 to 10. Send for tooklet. 


“Fitting the Narrow Foot’ 


and in 


and Catalog D. 8. 








Shopping Commissioners 


and Marmalades. Aye A Rale Scottish Welcome. 
THE PICCADILLY TEA ROOM, 170 West 72d 
Street. In an atmosphere of London itself you 
get real home-cooked Luncheon, Tea or Dinner. 
Home-made cakes, preserves and fudge. 
KA LAMA O HAWAII, a West 47th Street. 
Mary Wilder Gunn of Honolulu, has opened 
a Hawaiian Center in New York. 
AL is served between 12 and 3. 








Carnegie Hall, 57th Street, New York. 
LINN’S GREENWICH VILLAGE SHOP. Hand 
painted cigarette cases, humidors, trays, —- 
trays, vanity boxes, candy boxes, special hand 
p’t’d. odditi i d for favors, gifts. 171 W. 4 St. 








MRS. COFFYNS pie! 4 

716 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Things unusual—Things ion ique, 
Painted things — Things unique. 











MRS. C. B. 


WILLIAMS, New York Shopper. Will 


shop with you or send anything on approval 


Services free. Send for bulletin. 
366 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


MENU 
Hawaiian Curries 
ruits and 8 5 


Kona Coffee. 





Weaving (Hand) 





MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has taught 
me that certain shops excel in tag nes. I 


will shop for or with you. 


14 West 92d Street, tiv ow 9 York 


FLYING FAME CAFETERIA 
3070 Broadway (near 12ist nine ee 
1161 Amsterdam Ave. (corner 117th 8 


HAND-WOVEN SILKS and _iinens of unusual 
decorative value. Honest fabrics. Charming a 
gees batik, smart smocks and original 

tumes. Flamb Weavers, 7 East 39th St., N. oy. 









































sent on approval. Breakfast Lunch 
MARY DALE CLARKE MRS. S. D. JOHNSON, 347 5th Ave, N. Y. THE CAKE SHOP, INC. THE dies gt <5: be omg ag INDUSTRY 
Portratts of Individuality and Character. Direct | Opp. Waldorf Astoria Phone 2070 Murray Hill | Luncheon and Afternoon a Auto Lunches pe up & Textile mde, 2 Cc. 
color photography. I shall oe be satisfied unless Makes a specialty of outfitting 26 East 46th Stree’ Opposite At their Weaving An Dyeing Roo 
you are. Plaza 1492. 5 Fifth Avenue. men_and women for military ‘service. Telephone ase Murray Hill 5 West 47th Stree ew York City 
HOTOGRAPHER- OF-MEN oe beg! TEA SHOP OFFER iNSTRUCTION in Readiness and tapestry 
oie MacDonald S ecialt Sh Hours 11 Special a Tea 75c. | weaving, needlepoint, and th aking 1 fabrics, 
6 Fifth Avenue P y ops pea home cooking a: jerves, under French, Russian, ese teach- 
Cor. 47th st? “Orn Theo. B. Starr, Inc.) Madison Avenue at 53rd 5. Scot, New York. ers. For terms and information apply at the Studios. 
HAND COLORED Enlargements from your favorite | THE ae et SHOP, 366 Madison Ave., | THE MEANT HET ONE of Greenwich Village. 
negatives. ba ae inoil. Enlargementsupto | N. Y. Sport skirts with hats to match. ‘New it 4th St. Wh ] I * 
x10, $1; 10x12, $1.25. Pricesquoted on larger sizes. style smocks & sweaters. Dainty blouses & negligees. A la ca Table d’hote. oltesale Gift Shops 
in pic. A.P. & E.S.Jaques, Millerton,N.Y. | Children’s clothes in great variety. Garden aprons. | Delicious per cooking—attractive open fires. 
WAR PHOTOGRAPHS—his for you to een at GRACE GODWIN’S GARRET-COFFEE HOUSE | YARN — 
home, yours for him to take ‘‘over there.’ St ti r on Washington Square South. me of the few | pensive. sandividua 7 ae ie zimeum Scsanity 
Pictures of quiet personality. Champlain Studios, ationery old houses left on Washingto’ uare. jagpe on receipt of 
306 5th wai bet. 31st and 32nd Sts., New York. meeting place of interesting and interested people. Chas. Finn *Co., 893 Broadway, New York. 





EDWARD L. MIX—HOME PORTRAITS 
Portraits made in the home surroundings 
give natural and pleasing results. 
Telephone Schuyler 4772. 2291 B’way, N. Y. C. 





FOR 


INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE — Name 


and address neatly printed on 125 envelopes and 


200 sheets Japan Bond $1. 
Postpaid. Tiffany Press, Peru, 


Correct style and size. 
Ind. 





AN OPEN FIRE 
is always b yet to lend coziness 


an the 
Dixie Tea Room 56 E aeard Street, New York City. 
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one of the 53 entries in 


OUR OWN DOG SHOW 


53 Breeds, illustrated by First Winners 
a third of them in full color 
from drawings by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 
No lover of dogs can possibly afford to miss this Dog Manual in Color 
The January number of 
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The New 


Country Life 


NEW YORK 











The New Country Life, 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send me the next 
three numbers of THE 
New Country LiFe 
for which I enclose $1. 
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To insure Victor quality. always look for the famous trade- 
mark, “His Master's Voice " 


the Victor Talking Machine Company. 






It is on all genuine products of |/F 








| 
, 
VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS a VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS w 
bs : €ARUSO, ENKICO, T. ana 
: “Zs J a or. Sx hall French, half descended ——— Canuso's success a ao es by an Ca 
; a el VE from a prosperous and cultured family She was born wn anit in this country. His American ts have — 
4 Srectetinnhpdeune or sabe year epee oth ely mma pa 
1 sa a ve roe te betel soceety ras aaies. ar uty and power 
= t long before Caruso is & native of Naples and was born in 1873. 
j ees: : - . <VaEitk a with — cokes pe When he was a mere boy he sang in the churches of 
aaetece® mececnet sets. aoe wn - aaa - agentes \ “| we noe ns " i vctecks Vathe dd eee 
poo - - ove . | . yer was made at Nice, her seat Gera. but 2 few years later was persuaded to allow him 
Ws . was at the Thééire de le » to take » few lessons in singing. The family was very poor 
( PML ||| LL s Meguerite Faust. Paris é' Rissover, and Carmo was fenced to werk’os o cae) 
ak > at the Opéra Comique, m Chevalier ta : This work not being very he began to seriously 
| FH came in Italy, where she qeasider whether he could not make more by singing than 
<=) \=)e2-* when she reappeared mm Paris as [He ogg ———) be could earn by hard work with his hands. NE a oct 
dae| & OJON ond Arsomenu loa hesedburo ds Mesepeliptiaie OE wed ng ede erp my map yr 
=\ |e hae she mode he dt 16H, and ber fame spend owedy. Steal samnanct He three took ino Macure Vengn, who was coprted 
4} = gon lo lng Te ng ote mp epee ae pate Se ile cat een te = tas case manta, : 
zh, dato she spends mot of er ome Ep care chro enon a haan is ond fn Care A Seu Aman eu 
=} j= . feverded exclusively lor the Victor the lat of wncondh ca Sar ellowed. mc on sacs ncneeaty ors ras eg cine kek holon Games 
=| |= m : Sttalass cnaubee of Ecrepe Salone coniag to Amairs in 1901, ben 4 wes bo prv- 
8 nh = Ne Sire formance of the Duke at the Metropolitan on November 23d of that year which con. 
rit = je Like Bud! In French Bizet 68085 12 63.00 tinced opera-goers that the greatest of all fenors had arrived. 
e} | fa ' (Les Tringles des Sistres) Bizet 66124 12 3.00 Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present 
Ae eee teiehe ee contract with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the public is assured perfect repro- 
5 = Jn French Maseenet 68130 HM 38 ductions of his voice for many years to come. 
=) = so etd THE CARUSO RECORDS (Sens in italien unless etherwie noted) No, Size 
s\ \= on — a 
|, ae el 
By ene ae 
BN fe tg a 
lente pe a F = i Bovio-de Curtis 8: 
Bh SS ioe ee 
ia Rusticane Addie sllamadre (Turddu'sFarewell) Mascagni 88456 
E Ebr he sree rma seems Bi 
BN ie Bastion oe diferro-Cardilln 88334 
EWE Fees ie greeter 
of co In -Caruso ! 
AVE ae 
his 2 Pls d'amore ting furtive legume (A Purive Tew) Act th, Danacns 3333 0 
| = ts FacaeSclot durseure (All Hail, Thou Dwelling!) In French Gounod 9803 % 
: 1% Berea chelate’ The Shining Wendow) (Neapolitan Sone) e439 12 3.00 
H 2 Ap Benines Bi che wn ceno sgl engeh (Thou Heavenly Ont) 82207 ro] 
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A book that every IT | 
OO at €ve iH | 
ES e e 
a music-lover will want 
Mies 7.4 the ree Mo 
irr 
It has required 20 years of constant research, of steady applica- 
— tion, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than Eleven 
Million Dollars to place this Victor Record catalog in your hands ' 
This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world’s best music; to the greatest 
musical achievements of all time. 
Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering the best music from every por- 
tion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording their 
superb art for the delight of all generations. They attest to the enormous amount of time and millions of dollars 
spent in developing the art of recording to its present state of perfection. And through each and every page 
runs the story and proof of Victor supremacy. 
Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. Everybody should have this 
book, whether-or not they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because of the information about artists, operas 3 
and composers, and the numerous portraits and illustrations it contains. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog 
of music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
a : Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u.S. A. 
‘ Zu7a_ SS . Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Ve & ~~ Important Notice: Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 
V4 
"4 
/ 


nated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their use, 
one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or salesof any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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A Palm Beach Honeymoon 


Proving That, on Occasions, Life Is Not All Sunshine for the Bride 


r | WHE scene of this little social drama is 
Palm Beach: The characters are: 
Robert, aged 22, a man of leisure 
and means, whose horizon of life is bounded, 
on the north, south, east and west, by—: 
Mabel, his bride, aged eighteen, a damsel 
who is a mixture of vanilla angel-cake and 
whipped cream. They have been married 
only a day or two. They arrived at Palm 
Beach, by train, early in the morning, and 
have already golfed, and dressed for swim- 
ming. A third figure in the drama is: 
Mr. Harry Peters, a young stock-broker 
of dancing, golfing, drinking, and sporting 
proclivities, who chances to be in Palm 
Beach, and who has for years been on terms 
of great friendship with Robert, the groom. 
The time is just before luncheon. The 
bride and groom are in their bathing suits 
on the beach where they have caused great 
excitement among the flock of society re- 
porters and camera vultures. Also a flutter 
of excitement among’‘a little group of three 
tango mascots about to take a knee-high 
plunge in the sea. Mabel’s bathing dress 
is quite the most decorative part of her 
trousseau. It looks as if it had been built by 
Lucile, after designs by Joseph Urban. 
Robert’s figure is like that of the man who 
works the bath-room pulleys in the physical 
culture advertisements. Mabel’s is of the 
type that would superinduce a pang of ad- 
miring astonishment in the breast of  Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld, Jr. Robert has figured that 
his daily expenses—exclusive of gambling, 
tips, and entertaining—will total a little 
more than a hundred dollars a day. “It is,” 
as his friend Mr. Harry Peters remarked to 
him that morning in the barber-shop—‘a 
devilish heap of money, but then it’s your 
first honeymoon and, who knows, you may 
never get another.” 
The loving couple at last come upon a 
deserted stretch of beach. 


OBERT: My darling, you are too won- 
derful in that miracle of a bathing suit. 
I used to think that Howard Chandler 
Christy knew something about bathing 
girls! And Harrison Fisher! And James 
Whatshisname Flagg! But, if they saw you, 
they would hang their heads in shame. 
Mase: This is Heaven! I can’t realize 
it. It’s like a dream—or a story in a maga- 
zine. Here I am married to the most perfect 
man in the world; money enough to wear, 
and eat, what I like; all my dresses un- 
packed; a golf course, three restaurants; a 
heavenly bathing beach; the woman I hate 
most in the world stranded at The Breakers 
with all her trunks lost on the railroad; 
music, dancing, and sunshine. Yes, sun- 
shine for us, Robert,—everywhere! 
RoBert: “Sunshine for us everywhere.” 
What a wonderful thought. No rain—ever; 
no clouds, no storms,my angel-pie, as long 


as I have you beside me. Rain, if you want 
to, up there (he points to the dome of robin’s 
egg blue) thunder, do anything you like— 
and still, with my wife beside me, there will 
be nothing in my heart’ but sunshine. 
MaBeEL: I wonder (she sits down lan- 
guidly on the sand, and gazes wistfully— 
beyond the little flotilla of fishing-boats— 
out to sea) I wonder, boy, if Life could ever 
give one everything; leave one without a 
wish in the world; Nirvana—you know. 


“A flutter of excitement among a little group of 
three Palm Beach tango mascots, about to take 
a knee-high plunge in the sea” 


Drawn by Dorothy Ferriss 


RosBErT: Since I married you, on Tues- 
day, everything in my life has been Nir- 
vana. (He sits down beside her on the 
sand.) Not a thought, not a suspicion of 
anything but happiness. As I drove with 
you from your father’s house to the station, 
just after the wedding, and all the way down 
here on that stuffy train, there was nothing 
missing. Absolutely nothing missing. 

Mase: I wish that I, too, could have 
said that on the train. And I could have 
said it—almost. 

RoBertT: Almost? 

MABEL: Yes, almost. 

RoBert: (Rising suddenly to his feet.) 
What do you mean by “almost”? Mabel, 
answer me. Good God, you have put the 
chill of Death into my heart. 

MasBeEL: Sit down, dear. I really didn’t 
think what I was saying. The trip down 
was very pleasant. The train was a little 
stuffy, but you were really most agreeable. 

Ropert: Agreeable? My good girl, 
that’s hardly the word to use about a honey- 
moon. What was it that made you miser- 
able on the car? What you missed—what 
—what crushed your hope for happiness. 

Mase: (After a long reflection.) No, 
I can’t, I simply can’t tell you, boy. You 


wouldn’t understand. I told Jenny. She 
seemed to understand. She was most sym- 
pathetic about it, but you would not quite 
understand. (She rises suddenly.) Oh, 
here comes your odious friend, Mr. Peters. I 
don’t want to speak to him—really. He 
flirted with my maid, in the hotel corridor 
this morning. She told me about it. 
His rooms are near ours. I detest the type. 
I'll take a dip in the ocean and come back 
when he has left you. (She beats a retreat 
toward the sky-blue ocean.) 

Mr. Peters: A little bit of all right, 
this sunshine, no? 

RosertT: Sunshine? Oh, yes, certainly, 
sunshine, of course. Oh, and that reminds 
me, Harry, will you do me a great service— 
and rather privately? 

Mr. Peters: Think of the limit, Bobby, 
and I'll go there for you, gladly. 

RosBert: My wife—Mabel, you know! 
There was something a little out about our 
trip down here in that ramshackle old sleep- 
ing car. Some omission or other. She was 
unhappy about something. I want to find 
out what the deuce it was, do you see? And 
she won’t tell me. I made her unhappy. 
But how? It’s terrible. I’m on fire with 
anguish. 

Mr. PETERs: 
pump her? 

RoBert: No, great Heavens, no. Not at 
all: not to pump her, but to pump her maid! 
Oh, I beg your pardon, Harry, my wife told 
me that you had—had—already met Jenny. 
Jenny told her of your corridor meeting. 

Mr. Peters: My dear boy, I met the 
charming Jenny in the entry quite by acci- 
dent, early in the morning. I helped her 
move a trunk or two, and we at once became 
friends. In fact, I had another very pleas- 
ant chat with her, just an hour or so ago, 
in a little sun parlor at the hotel, while you 
and your wife were out on the links. A nice 
girl: a little talkative, but nice! 

Rosert: And, er, do you think you could 
ask Jenny—tactfully, of course,—what the 
deuce went wrong with Mabel on our honey- 
moon trip down here? 

Mr. Peters: Ask her? My dear boy; 
there’s no need to ask her; she told me. 

Rosert: Told you? For Heaven’s sake, 
Harry, tell me what it was, if you think I 
can bear it. Make it as blunt as you like. 
Don’t be disingenuous about it, please. 

Mr. Peters: All right, old soldier, I'll 
tell you flat. Your wife told her maid that, 
on the train, coming down here, she was 
frightfully unhappy because— 

RoBERT: Because— 

Mr. Peters: Because the idiotic sleep- 
ing car porter, during the very first hour of 
the trip— 

ROBERT: Yes—yes—what did he do? 

Mr. Peters: Why, the jackass threw 
away her copy of VANity Farr. 


I see, you want me to 
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Zesolutions are the order of the day, 
The Gorham Company, sharing the 
common aspirations and hopes Fe man: 
kind, renews its annual resolve to ded- 
icate itself to making the world richer 
for its labors, to esteem silversmithing 
as an art as well as a business, and to 
measure its success by the artistic 
value of its achievements rather than 
by the volume of its sales. 
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What Will She Do With It? 


Why Those Who Feared Woman’s Voting Are No Longer Alarmed 


very grateful for what we mere men did 

last Election Day. They can’t deny now 
that we have a rudimentary sense of justice, 
at any rate. We might have dodged the issue 
and put it by until after the war was over. 
But no. We greeted the unknown with a cheer, 
and now, with confidence in our hearts, we 
expect at least that minimum of gratitude 
which is ours of right. 

The opening of the ballot boxes was as great 
a surprise to the practical politicians—really 
the most unpractical of human beings—as the 
charge of Byng’s tanks was to the Germans at 
the Battle of Cambrai. It was the New York 
City territorials that did the trick and smashed 
the line, although it had been predicted freely 
that the five boroughs would not put heart into 
the job, fearing that the women would be in- 
clined, if they got the chance, to try to make 
the town so good that it would be uncomfort- 
able. Those who prophesied, didn’t know. 
The suffragists were supposed to be sure of 
the “crank vote’—the vote that favors all sorts 
of interference with the individual. But they 
got the ordinary vote. 

Post mortems are a bore, but they can’t be 
dodged sometimes—so here goes. What did 
it? Well, most of us stick to the opinion that 
the great Red Cross parade, that demonstra- 
tion of feminine effectiveness, was more ap- 
pealing than any votes-for-women demonstra- 
tion that ever took place on Fifth Avenue. In 
that faith we shall live and die. For who can 
forget the thrill we got from the nurses who 
were “‘ready to go” and the others who would 
soon be ready to go? The sight of those women 
in their scarlet-lined cloaks hit the gambler 
on the sidewalk as hard as the poet on the 
sidewalk. There they were, ready to face death 
for us, and beside us,—so why not let them 
vote beside us? Of course, the President’s 
letter—with its fine forgetfulness of picketing 
—helped nobly. But perhaps that was all. 
Conviction had been forced home. 

We had seen a great light. 


Tver ladies—God bless ’em!—ought to be 


OW that she has it, what will she do with 

it? This is no idle speculation. Will 
she follow the example of the man with one 
talent and hide it away in a napkin? Will 
she be like the clever lady who wanted to be 
invited everywhere and go nowhere? Will she 
be content to know that she has up her sleeve 
the prerogatives of a sovereign citizen and be 


By ARTHUR SALTONSTALL 


too idle, or too careless, or too busy to use 
them? Having the Miltonic “two handed en- 
gine” at her command, will she not use it? 
It doesn’t look like it. For already there are 
signs and indications. 


iB bees politicians who forced the issue to the 
front on November 6, hoping to shelve it 
for a period of years, were flabbergasted. But 
as soon as they had pulled themselves together 
from the shock, they got very busy. It is 
“Madame, what do you want?” and “Madame, 
what will you have?” No foreign prima donna 
protesting her love for “dear America” could 
be more effusive than the chivalrous Murphys 
and the gallant Browns. Do the ladies want 
political club houses, with billiard tables and 
smoking rooms? Do they want minor offices, 
even? Why, they have only to say the word. 
All possible conveniences and comforts will be 
provided for them over night. 

At which the ladies smile the sad, wan smile 
that won’t come off. It is too sudden: too sug- 
gestive of ‘‘ ‘Won’t you come into my parlor?’ 
said the spider to the fly.” And when the 
thick-witted, big bosses and the muddle-headed 
little bosses offer blandly to teach politics to 
their dear sisters, the latter suggest that per- 
haps the boot is on the other foot. The fact 
remains that there is hardly an active suffra- 
gist in New York State who, as the result of 
years of experience, could not conduct a class 
of instruction which would be profitable to 
the average male person who only knows how 
to vote after he has been shown where to put 
the crosses on his ballot. 


E is natural that the former Suffragists— 
now voters—should be a little exultant, re- 
joicing as they put off their armour. But they 
too have had their jolt. It is to be feared that a 
little of the spirit of the tailors of Tooley 
Street, with their “we, the people of England,” 
infested a few of them. They began “we, the 
women of New York, etc., etc.” Then the 
former Antis, great admirers of the homo 
Sapiens, sprang their little surprise. Oh, yes, 
they used to be against the extension of the 
vote to women. But that was a tale that was 
told, an old, forgotten, far-off story of a bat- 
tle long ago. 

Say the ex-Antis: “Don’t forget us. For- 
mer ‘Pro’ and former ‘Anti’ are sisters under 
their skins, like Judy O’Grady and the 
Colonel’s lady. You will find us at the polls, 


every one of us. While we fought you, we 
were learning things, just as you were. If you 
want to throw your cap over the steeple, we 
shall be there to catch it. The best thing you 
can do is to start even. Anyhow, one of our 
votes is as good as one of yours. Furthermore, 
we are going to shake up the women who used 
to say that they would not go to a horrid voting 
place on election day. We'll put a stop to that 
sort of nonsense, or know the reason why.” 

The sometime Antis are against a “‘sex war.” 
They won’t stand for any “woman party.” 
They will, so they say, be plain voters beside 
their husbands, their brothers, their cousins, 
their fathers and their sweethearts, but all the 
time with opinions of their own. They believe 
in raising a boy to be a soldier. They don’t 
belicve in loving every country but their own. 
They are against the pacifism that finds favor 
with long-haired men and short-haired women. 
They are for the war, and they are behind the 
President of these United States. And they 
are against what Swinburne called the uneasy 
mixture of brag and fidget in public affairs— 
against eccentricity, whimsicality and every 
sort of caprice. 


O, in the former Antis, turned active citi- 
zens, there exists an organized, instructed, 
intelligent, cool-headed force ready for public 
service. They don’t believe that in order to 
be an earnest woman it is necessary to dress 
like a guy. They bear no malice to the men 
who didn’t take their advice, and if there is 
any plan formed to punish anybody they will 
have something to say, for the very good rea- 
son that they don’t propose to be punished 
themselves because they took, for so long, what 
eventually turned out to be the unpopular side 
of the argument. Besides, they hold that the 
existence of the nation is more important than 
giving the vote to every woman in the country. 
Already the situation has its humor. As 
soon as the Constitutional Amendment had 
been adopted, certain women, who had never 
thought at all on the subject, began to get after 
their unnaturalized, or half-naturalized, hus- 
bands. From the Federal and the Supreme 
Courts come reports of an unprecedented rush 
for citizenship papers. Men who did not care, 
find that they have wives who do care. This 
phenomenon is said to be causing real distress 
and apprehension in a classic building on 
Fourteenth Street, known as Tammany Hall. 
As one statesman (Continued on page 84) 
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Tom Bridges, Heavy Dragoon 


A Soldier—Well Loved in America—Recently Wounded in France 


had relatives among the honorably 

killed and wounded at the front, felt a 
special thrill when they heard the other day 
that Tom Bridges had lost his leg, from the 
knee down, in the latest fighting at Ypres. 
For Tom Bridges is not a mere personage. He 
is a liberal education in what a soldier ought 
to be. 

When Arthur James Balfour drove up Fifth 
Avenue, after paying his respects to Mayor 
Mitchel at the City Hall, some months ago, 
everybody noticed a tall 
man, in rather worn 
service uniform, in one 
of the motor cars, who 
looked as if he was 
having the time of his 
life. That was Briga- 
dier General George 
Tom Molesworth 
Bridges, who had been 
ordered to America on 
special service as Chief 
Attaché to Mr. Balfour, 
and who had left the 
battle line in such a 
hurry that he didn’t 
have time to supply 
himself with the barest 
necessities, 


| 1 had certain hardened New Yorkers who 


HOSE who met 
Bridges think of 


him as a dragoon of 
six feet three in his 
stockings. He has an 
engaging manner. Not 
a trace of “side” 
marked his dealings 
with the most unimpor- 
tant of those whom he 
encountered here. You 
never would have sus- 
pected, no matter how 
sharp you might be, 
that here was one of 
the men whose names 
would be remembered 
always, or as long as 
people were interested 
in the details of the 
Great War. 

Bridges, who was 
born in England in 
1871, has had a very 
active military life, 
varied by wounds. He 
entered the Royal Ar- 
tillery in 1892 and has 
had wide experience 
as a cavalryman. He 
served in South Africa 
with the Imperial Light 
Horse, 1899-1901; was 
severely wounded and 
Was mentioned twice in 
despatches, getting his 
brevet Majority and 
the Queen’s medal with 
six clasps. In Somali- 
land, 1902-1904, he 
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By WILLIAM HURLBURT HULL 


raised and commanded the Tribal Horse. He 
was again severely wounded, and got special 
mention and the Distinguished Service Order. 
He was once more severely wounded in the first 
year of this present war, at the original battle 
of Ypres. 


OM BRIDGES, then a major in the Fourth 
Royal Irish Dragoons, was British Mili- 
tary Attaché at Brussels when the war broke 
out. It was a wise dispensation of Providence 
that he was there to become head of the special 
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TOM BRIDGES 


The British soldier who persuaded King Albert to hold on to a remnant of his kingdom 





—and very unfortunate for the Germans— | 


mission with the Belgian army. King Albert’s 
experts were in favor of retiring into France 
once it was made plain that the Teutonic steam 
roller could not be stopped. But Bridges suc- 
ceeded in persuading the King to sack most 
of these generals, and converted him to the 
opinion that it was of the utmost importance 
to hang on to some of his territory, no matter 
how small, in order that the identity of the 
kingdom might not be completely eliminated. 
In revenge, Berlin started the lying story that 
Bridges had been re- 
sponsible for a plan, on 
the part of England 
and France, to invade 
Germany under certain 
circumstances by way 
of Belgium. 


by Bridges. 
rific energy and infec- 
tious enthusiasm stim- 
ulated tired fighting 
men who were natural- 
ly depressed by the 
thought that all their 
efforts were not suffi- 


homes, their women 
and their children, 
from the great gray 
wave of destruction 
and desolation. Once 
the news spread around 


killed. They told Mrs. 
Bridges her husband 





horse falling on him. 
She replied: ‘Non- 
sense. It is more likely 
that the horse was killed 
by Tom riding him.” 

In 1914 Bridges was 
a major. He is now 
a Major General, and 
quite unspoiled by the 
fact, in spite of all the 
‘‘mentions in des- 
patches” and the rest 
of it. His hatred of 
fuss and feathers was 
shown in an engaging 
way while he was here: 
He had drawn up an 
expert report for a com- 
mittee. To the aston- 
ishment of those who 
received it, it was 
signed “Yours, Tom 
Bridges.” It wasn’t the 
way of generals. But 
the recipients liked it 
all the same. 

Bridges has written 
to friends in Ameri- 
ica that he certainly ex- 
pects to be back at the 
front as soon as the 
doctors have finished 
fixing up a leg for him. 


cient to save their | 
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had met death by his 4 
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VERY playing member of the 1916 football squad, which defeated both 
In the picture above, there 
Beginning at the left, they are as follows: 
He is now an ensign in 


Harvard and Princeton, is now in war service. 
is an outer semi-circle of eleven men. 


Chester J. La Roche, who was a 1918 man in “Sheff.” 


YALE’S LAST VARSITY TEAM IS PLAYING IN THE BIG GAME NOW 


holds the ball. 


master, N. R., Newport, R. I. 
is Artemus Lamb Gates (Captain-elect for 1917), 718, Ensign, U. S. N. R. 
(Aeronautical Detachment No. 1, American Expeditionary Forces in France). 
Clinton R. Black, Jr. (Captain, 1916), 18 S., U. S. N. R. F., Newport, R. I, 
The two men to the left of him are Harry W. Le Gore, ’17, 
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The man seated on the right of Captain Black 





the United States Navy; Emile Jacques, '17 S., Commission in Ordnance De- 
partment: Lawrence W. Fox, ‘17 S., 2d Lieut., 19th F. A., U. S. R.; Howard 
M. Baldrige, 18, Captain, O. R. C., Battery F, 338th Field Artillery, Camp 
Dodge, Des Moines, Ia.; James M. Braden, *18, recommended for Ist O. R. C.. 
Fort Niagara, N. ¥.; C. L. C. Galt, 19 (in College), member of the R. O. 
T. C.: A. W. Olsen. "17, Manager of Team; Charles P. Taft 2d, °18, Battalion 
Sergeant Major. 12th F. A., Fort Myer, Va.; Reginald L. Hutchinson, ‘18 S.. 
Naval Coast Defense Reserve, Newport, R. I.; Charles A. Comerford, ‘18 S.. 
American Ambulance, France; John T. Callahan, 18 S., Third Class Quarter- 


2d Lieut., 5th Regiment, U. S. Marine Corps, France, and George C. Moseley, 
‘17 S., Lafayette Escadrille, France. The three men seated on the ground are, 
beginning at the left, Heyliger Church, °17, Ist Sergeant, Aviation Section, 
American Expeditionary Forces, in Italy; Joseph M. Neville, 718, Captain, 
School of Military Aviation, 302d F. A., Camp Devens, Mass., and Harold D. 
Carey, ‘18 S., Captain, F. A. U. S. R. And yet certain folk were wont, to 
shake wise heads and doubt that college football brought out the stuff that 
men were made of or could prepare them for war. 
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Our Colleges and the War 


\ THEN the last heroic deed has been 
entered in the big book of the Great 
War, no chapter of the volume will be 

more stirring than that which will describe the 

part taken in the struggle, by land and sea, by 
the graduates and undergraduates of the uni- 
versities of the United States, and the sons of 
great schools like Exeter, St. Paul’s and 

Groton. 

This is no case of the vain boasting which 
hides itself under the guise of confident proph- 
esy. For long before the United States had 
entered upon the great adventure, Yale and 
Harvard, Princeton and the rest were repre- 
sented by men who had fought and died under 
the colors of Great Britain—once the tradi- 
tional enemy—and of France—always the tra- 
ditional friend of this Republic. Indeed, by 
the Fall of 1916, a considerable proportion of 
the 16,000 Americans, who had enlisted in 
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Canadian regiments, and of the 10,000, who 
had been helping the French in aviation and 
with the ambulance, were on the lists of uni- 
versities on this side of the line. 


EORGE WILLIAMSON, Harvard 1905, 
was a British lieutenant, when he died in 
Belgium on November 12, 1914. Forty-one 
other Harvard men were serving, before Sep- 
tember 16, 1916, in the Coldstream Guards, 
the Black Watch, the Irish Guards, the Grena- 
dier Guards, and other less famous units. 
Major Robert Emmet, the bearer of a revered 
Irish name, was in the Warwickshire Terri- 
torials. Filling, the stroke of the Harvard 
crew in the Harvard-Cambridge race at Put- 
ney, in 1906, was at the front in Flanders in a 
British uniform. George Perkins Knapp died 
of fever at Diahabur, in August, 1915, as the 
result of his labors for the Armenians against 





the Turks. Nineteen other Harvard men, serv- 
ing in the various allied armies, had fallen in 
action, adding their names to the list of Har- 
vard’s honored dead, which is preserved for 
all time at Memorial Hall in Cambridge. 

It is a fact, not always recognized here, that 
certain of our universities have had a closer 
connection with war, as institutions, than the 
great British seats of learning have had. It was 
not until the Boer War that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge sent out organizations to fight as such. 
But, from the time of the Revolution, Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia (the old King’s 
College) and the University of Pennsylvania, 
were represented directly on fields of battle. 
It was at the elm in Cambridge that Washing- 
ton—the greatest honorary graduate of Har- 
vard—took command of the Colonial forces, 
and the buildings of the college of New Jersey 
were occupied in (Continued on page 96) 





War Talk and Other Talk 


VANITY FAIR 


The Superfluous Conversation of Unnecessary Speakers 


tine for conversational invalids. I mean 
especially those middle-aged talkers who 
flood every one around them with depressing 
words as each new difficulty or disaster of the 
war presents itself. Probably everyone has a 
friend or two, who is described as “taking 
the war too hard.” This usually means talk- 
ing the war too hard and lowering the vitality 
of his neighbors. The blunders of the Allies 
are terrible, he says. Did not Lloyd George 
just now say so? The need of unity of action 
was obvious from the first and they have not 
got it even now. And the people of this coun- 
try, why, there are millions who 
hardly know the war exists, and 
millions who would pull us out 
of it at any cost. Look at Galli- 
poli; look at Greece; look at 
Russia; look at Italy; look at 
the submarines; look at the 
French scandals; look at the 
Bolsheviki and the pacifists. 
Asking you to look at long 
lists of unpleasant things is one 
of the symptoms—merely to 
look at them without a ghost of 
a suggestion as to what you 
ought to do—and another symp- 
tom is the repetition ever so 
many times of this unchanging 
phrase: “I don’t see what is 
coming of it,” and until you too 
say you do not see what is com- 
ing of it, the old harpy will not 
go away. Having brought you 
to the admission that there is 
not a ray of hope discernible in 
any quarter of the sky, he will 
sometimes brighten up a bit. 
Any talker who can commu- 
nicate to a fellow-man nothing 
whatever but the major part of 
his personal depression ought to 
be segregated, cut down to one 
edition of one newspaper a day, 
and if possible taught to do his 
bit toward helping the war 
along by keeping silent. As he 
improves, let him be taught 
some manly substitute for his 
fatal flow of fruitless and de- 
bilitating speech. Let him be 
taught to knit. The energy that 
is now spent in rending one an- 
other’s withered bosom, might 
then pass harmlessly, even use- 
fully off into worsted stockings. 


Tite i ought to be some sort of quaran- 





Book-fear 


NE would think that the 
most dogged of fireside de- 
fenders would be satisfied with 
the moral purport of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s latest novel, “Beyond.” 
Nearly all the characters in it 
who offend against the marriage 
bond—and there are quite a lot 
of them—come to a bad end. In 
fact, in the interest of literary 
variety it would seem that sud- 
den death, delirium, blasted 
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war charities. 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


hopes, social perdition and the wages of sin in 
one form or another were distributed with an 
almost too perfect moral precision. From the 
birth of the first illegitimate infant in an early 
chapter down to the moment in the final pages 
when the last illicit lover has his skull crushed 
in, the mills of God are made to grind, in a 
manner that ought seriously to discourage the 
carnally minded. Yet to this moment there 
are stout British commentators denouncing the 
book as dissolute. 

One of them says he is shocked by the “de- 
liberate devotion of such a pen as Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s to the defiance of the social conven- 








Maxine Elliott has been in America of late, adding two new motion 
picture reels to her repertoire, and aiding and abetting a dozen or so 
She is appearing now in “Lord and Lady Algy” 


tions and ideas of duty and morality.” An- 
other wants to know how “parents and guar- 
dians can prevent young people from reading 
such horrid low class tales.” They are calling 
it “dangerous” and “depraved.” They are 
saying Mr. Galsworthy has set out malevolently 
to “undermine all respect for marriage and 
parenthood.” The fear seems to be spreading 
and before long no doubt there will be a con- 
siderable portion of the British public who 
will really feel toward poor Mr. Galsworthy 
as towards a moral submarine. 

Why reviewers pick out certain books as 
dangerous is one of the mysteries of literary 
journalism. You can no more 
tell what will frighten review- 
ers than what a horse will shy 
at. A reviewer will pass the 
same familiar object twenty 
times and then of a sudden rear 
at the sight of it as in the pres- 
ence of a monster never before 
beheld. If one could gather all 
the books and plays denounced 
as dangerous in the last twenty 
years, what a splendid object 
lesson it would be in the inutil- 
ity of moral apprehension. Even 
so sensitive a moral being as a 
New York City politician prob- 
ably would not seek to suppress 
to-day another “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” 

Reviewers are of course aware 
of this when they stop to think 
of it. Any reviewer nowadays 
really knows that all the ideas, 
situations, and emotions pre- 
sented in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Beyond” have been thumbed 
and dog-eared in nearly every 
circulating library for a genera- 
tion. For as a matter of fact 
it is about the most conventional 
book that Mr. Galsworthy has 
ever written and it seems almost 
a compilation from the fiction of 
our time. The homes that it 
could undermine must all have 
been long since blasted. 

Perhaps it is due to temporary 
loss of memory, whereby one 
modern novel suddenly looms 
up to the reviewer’s mind, alone 
and terrible, devoid of relation 
to any other modern novel in the 
world. Perhaps if you had for- 
gotten completely what a mod- 
ern novelist was like, the sight 
of one would be shocking. Even 
Mr. Galsworthy might seem 
peculiar if encountered by a 
mind entirely blank. Or it may 
be that certain reviewers are 
constrained at intervals to utter 
moral noises without regard to 
the occasion, just as a watch-dog 
will sometimes bark at a wheel- 
barrow, not because there is 
danger in the wheel-barrow, but 
because there is bark in the dog. 
Per- (Continued on page 92) 
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Caruso—And a New Marvel in Moving Pictures 


\ ie UTENANT G. BETTINI—the Italian scientist, who is now in New York, 
has perfected an invention in motion pictures which was first shown to 
the public at the Hero Land bazaar. We shall not attempt to describe it, or to 
give it half the praise which is its due, but we may be permitted to explain 
that, on the second night of the bazaar, Enrico Caruso—a young man who has 
lately been attracting a good deal of attention as a singer in opera—ambled into 
Signor Bettini’s booth, sat down, posed (for two minutes) before the movie 


machine, got up, walked around the bazaar, came back in an hour, paid Bettini 
two dollars, received a five by eight inch glass negative on which he saw seven 
hundred views of himself in action, was handed an eight by ten enlargement 
of one of the microscopic pictures, sat down again and, this time, saw the 
pictures of himself, which had only an hour ago been posed, flash by him on 
the screen. Above we print the Hero Land exhibits in the case. Note that the 
enlargement here shown is of the little image indicated with a white band. 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Ways of Winning the War 


Wholly Without the Aid of Soldiers or Sailors 


MET Rumsey in the Pennsylvania Station, 
Ti by the Pullman ticket-office. He was look- 

ing at his watch and clearing his throat 
in a very official manner, and now and again 
he would even scowl slightly. 

“Hello, Rumsey,” I said, “how long since 
you have been taking the sleeper out to Kew 
Gardens ?” 

He straightened up and gave me a queer 
look. 

“TI am not living in Kew Gardens now,” he 
said, very quietly, much as a man might say, 
“You know, my wife and I are not living 
together now.” Then, with a stealthy glance 
behind him, he closed up on me and mur- 
mured, “I’m doing war work down in Wash- 
ington.”” There was something in his tone 
that gave me the impression that it would save 
embarrassmert on both sides if I questioned 
him no further. 

So I said, “Oh, Washington, eh?” implying 
that I was well enough versed in what was 
going on in the State Department to under- 
stand just what his “work” was, and allowed 
my eyes to twinkle knowingly so that he might 
think that perhaps I, too, was the secret bearer 
of some Government commission welcoming 
him tacitly into the brotherhood of Federal 
agents. Whether he got this impression or not, 
he said, significantly, “It is remarkably in- 
teresting work.” 

“It must be,” I replied, equally significant- 
ly, and threw in a backward glance of my own. 

Then, as if no further words were neces- 
sary, he looked at his watch again, turned up 
his coat collar, pulled his hat down over his 
eyes and tiptoed off, giving me a silent signal 
of farewell. 

“Secret Service,” I said to myself. 
how felt like an escaped forger. 


I some- 


N my way up the stairs I met Mellish 
coming down. He was carrying a little 
black patent-leather wallet in his hand. 

““How’s the pattern business?” I said. I 
usually try to open up a conversation with a 
jocose remark. It puts the other man at his 
ease right away, and gives you time to think 
of his name. 

But I realized in a minute that levity was 
out of place in this case. Mellish slid the 
wallet into his inside coat pocket and said, 
curtly: 

“Those are documents. Iamdoing . . 
(and he glanced first to the right and then to 
the left) “Government work down in 
Washington.” 

Again I looked wise, and nodded. 

As I remembered Mellish in college he was 
one of those sterling scholars whose theses had 
consisted of brief digests of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica’s version of his subject and who 
usually came, in evening-clothes, straight from 
his breakfast-dance to his nine-o’clock recita- 
tion. I was therefore perfectly certain that he 
wasn’t to be made the next head of the Ship- 
ping Board, or slated for a foreign war-mis- 
sion, but, aside from that, it was hard to tell 
just how short the Government was for men. 
He might very well be sent out as a decoy for 
unsuspecting German agents to talk to. I had 
no reason to suppose that he couldn’t remem- 


Reg 
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ber things that were said to him long enough 
to report them at headquarters. 

So that was probably it. He, too, was in 
a branch of the Secret Service. Nothing short 
of that would justify the nervous glances, the 
official manner of hunching the coat up over 
the collar, the brusqueness of tone. There- 
fore, rather than place myself in the light of 
attempting to wheedle information out of a 
Government agent, I simply said: 

“Well, good luck,” than which remark noth- 
ing could be less susceptible of misconstruc- 
tion, and passed on. 


T the entrance to the station I met young 

Hempson, rushing along, ticket in his 
teeth, looking very influential. I took a chance 
and said, as we passed, “Bound for Wash- 
ington ?” 

He nodded gravely and threw back his coat 
in a manner which led me to believe that he 
was about to display a gold badge on his waist- 
coat. As a matter of fact, he merely looked 
at his watch, but I was certain that he had 
the badge somewhere about his person. 

Washington seemed to be due for a conven- 
tion of sleuths. All my friends were giving 
up their work in town, where they had been 
carrying on perfectly normal, derby-hat lives, 
living and letting live, and now seemed, all of 
a sudden, to have become important officials on 
secret missions, scurrying about and looking 
furtively from right to left and, if occasion 
seemed to demand, from left to right. I couldn’t 
understand it. It seemed to me as if, all of a 
sudden, everybody I knew was becoming a part- 
ner, friend, and business associate of Woodrow 
Wilson’s, in the privacy of the White House. 


HEN I myself was sent to Washington to 

do some stories for our weekly paper out 
in Wimblehurst. We have quite a nice little 
sheet out there, eight pages, giving all the local 
news every Thursday, and it seemed best to 
have a few intelligent articles on the Wash- 
ington situation, written by some one who 
would not be influenced by the interests which 
are behind so many of the larger newspapers. 
So I became what is technically known as 
“Washington Correspondent” and signed my 
articles “Spartacus.” 

In this capacity I at once became one of 
that little group of persons, much sought after 
by officials, who want to get their story to the 
public. I was told that I must not tell my 
readers in Wimblehurst anything which might 
be construed as news, but that it was my ob- 
vious duty to help out in the various cam- 
paigns, such as those for the Conservation of 
Rubber-Bands and the Hoarding of Bull- 
Nickels, which were then in the process of 
being waged. I was summoned before the 
committees in charge of the publicity work for 
these crusades and told what I might write 
and what it was expected that I would write 
if I had one spark of manhood left in me. 

It was here that I met Rumsey. He was 
very busy, but he had a carbon-copy of a story 
on ‘Make Your Licorice Candy at Home and 
Win the War” which he wished I would give 


a lot of space to. 
“Put it over strong,” he said, “that this is 


the most important campaign since the war 
began. The Liberty Loan and Red Cross cam- 
paigns were just feeders for this. Beginning 
December 30, we are going to have a great 
national licorice week; so play it up—good and 
plenty: lots of headlines,—you understand— 
interviews with prominent licorice users, espe- 
cially fashionable men and women; because we 
want to make a whirlwind campaign out of 
this thing and sweep the people off their feet, 
from one end of the country to the other. Here 
is our slogan: ‘Use licorice. Buy licorice. 
Save licorice. Sell licorice—and help old Uncle 
Sam to win the war.’ ” 


HILE he was speaking, Mellish came in. 

“Oh, here you are,” he said, “I’ve got a 
story here for Shave-Yourself Week, which 
begins December 30 and which is going to be 
the biggest and most important campaign since 
the war started. ‘Shave-Yourself and Win 
the War’ is to be the slogan, and we must make 
it heard from Maine to California. I should 
think that you newspapers ought to subordinate 
the news from the various fronts during this 
week and give us all the space you possibly 
can, because 

Here young Hempson dashed out of the 
elevator. 

“Can’t stop but a minute,” he panted, and 
drew out a bundle of carbon-copies. “I’m on 
the Spatless Week Committee, you know. Spat- 
less Week begins December 30 and we have 
got to push this over with a bang. And, in- 
cidentally, here is a story I am working on, 
which ought certainly to be good for at least 
a page in your paper. It is called ‘What do 
you do with the Little Black Buttons that 
come back in your Shirts from the Laundry? 
Save them and Win the War.’ We expect 
you newspapers to do your duty on this thing. 
Heaven knows you’re a bad enough bunch of 
loafers anyway, without falling down on this 
one big job. Remember— Spatless Week, 
December 30-January 5. So long.” 


O here were my sleuth friends, and they 

were not alone. All afternoon I was flooded 
with special stories on Peanut-Butter Week, 
Bull-Nickel Week, Bowling Alley Week, etc., 
all beginning December 30, all calculated to 
sweep the country from one end to the other in 
a wave of enthusiasm. According to other of 
my friends at Washington the following solu- 
tions were also available for the present crisis: 
“Smoking Cubeb Berries will Win the War,” 
“Win the War with Waffles,” ‘“Shave-Your- 
self and Win the War,” ‘Eat More Prunes,” 
‘Save your Rubber Bands: Rubber Bands will 
Win the War.” 


ND as I read of all these specifics for a suc- 

cessful termination of the conflict, I shut 

my eyes and, for a sentimental moment, caught 

a mental glimpse of a soldier and a sailor a 

long way off, winning the war in their own 
peculiar little way. 

If I thought that the Wimblehurst ‘News- 
Letter” was going to be read by any of the men 
in France, I don’t think I would run those 
stories on how to win the war at home. It 
wouldn’t seem courteous to them, somehow. 
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Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson 


Now On His Way Back to England, After a Two Months’ Visit to New York, Where He 
Created a Film Version of “The Passing of the Third Floor Back”. This Portrait Has an 
Added Interest in That It Marks the Beginning of the New York Career of Victor Georg, 
a Master Photographer Who Has Heretofore Worked Out His Artistic Destiny in Chicago 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Opera Is | in Full Blast 


Things Are Sounding Much as 
Usual At the Metropolitan This Year 


Sketches by Fish 


For upwards of twenty years, now, operatic and musical mat- 
ters have gone along much as usual at the Metropolitan. They 
don’t like changes very much up there. It’s always dangerous 
to be different, or original, or diverting. Keep right along; 
follow the leader; play safe; and there you are. Literally, the 
only novel thing that has happened at the Metropolitan this 
winter is that the directors’ box, which has always been empty 
and dark, was, at one matinée last week, tenanted by a young 
gentleman conspicuous in our best society, along with a tiny 
little friend of his,—a person of the female persuasion. To see 
this usually dim, untenanted cave so decoratively occupied was 
a welcome sight in the monotony of an uneventful season 











Below, you will behold a little scene in Pneumonia Alley, other- 
wise known as the 39th Street lobby of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It is here that all of our best people gather, after the 
opera, and wait for hours for their flunkeys and limousines, 
Fashionable personages are really much cleverer than mere 
people are wont to suppose. After twenty years of hard study, 
they have finally devised a system by which—after the opera— 
they can leave the 39th Street entrance in their motors and 
reach their houses only an hour later than they would if they 
left by the Broadway door and picked up a taxi. Some brains! 
—as Jo, the coat boy in the lobby, remarked to Vanity Fair 
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One of the great tragedies of life is that men and women have 
a way of saying pleasant things to your face, and truthful 
Ke things behind it. Nowhere is this practise more prevalent 
fe than in grand opera. Above, for instance, you will observe 
a portrait of Signor Enrico Scottinelli, dressed—below the 
waist—like a tenor, buttering with fair words the bewitching, 
if buxom, soprano. Nothing could exceed the sweetness of 
his remarks to her, during the course of the opera. You know 
the sort of remarks we mean: “Your eyes are radiant arrows 
in my soul. Your lips are torments to my heart. Kiss me, 
and an eagle lifts my feet; caress me, and pansies blossom 
in my breast.” It’s all very operatic and charming, but, back 
of the scenes—oh my! oh my! oh my!—what a difference!— 
“You call yourself an artist! You who paid a press agent for 
every line you ever got in a newspaper! You who were hissed 
out of Milan! You, who were booed at Monte Carlo. You, 
who are only kept on here at the Metropolitan in order to save 
storage charges on your fat body at the warehouse! A singer! 
‘ Ha! ha! ha! Why don’t you go back to washing? An artist! 
| Corpo di Bacco! Why don’t you go back to scrubbing floors? 
a You, who stand there dressed up like Marguerite! Where is 
your fur, where are your claws, where are your shiny yellow 
eyes, cat that you are!” All of this, disheartening and sadden- 
ing as it is, only goes to prove that the social amenities at 
the opera house are very much as they are in real life 











Why is it, we wonder, that the people in the first row 
boxes at the Metropolitan—that is to say, in the golden 
horse-shoe—always seem more or less like human beings. 
Even their tiaras, feathers, and red Indian facial accou- 
trements, fail wholly to remove them from the category 
of living creatures. But the inhabitants of the second 
tier boxes are somehow:a race apart. Their faces, 
figures, fans, hair, and bodily habiliments all somehow 
take on a strange, wild note. “Are they human?” we 
ask ourselves, “or are they merely the wax figures 
which we, as children were wont to admire at the Eden 
Musée, that blessed institution now unhappily no more.” 
In the sketch above we see a typical group of these 
exotic, second tier creatures, all of them suffering in- 
tensely under the spell of Herr Bodansky’s magical baton 
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Florence Fair portrayed, with 


restraint and good 
somewhat slight role 
Cay Lord Quex”. 


Huddle, the chief operative 
Sopty Fullgarney’s beauty par- 
lor, she lent to John Williams’ 
production of Pinero’s master- 
piece a wholly pleasing note 
of youthfulness and 


MAURICE GOLOBERG 


7 RIN on 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILO 


Charlotte Ives is appearing in 
“What’s Your Husband Doing?”, 
a farce by the redoubtable George 
V. Hobart. She has won her way 
into the heart of New York audi- 
ences in the réle of a pretty but 
woefully indiscreet young married 
woman. The critic of our leading 
New York daily had the audacity to 
allude to Miss Ives, in this réle, 
as a “Perennial chuckle-mill” 
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Florence Enright has, 


VANITY FAIR 


now, been almost the chief prop of 
the dramatic temple erected by the 
Washington Square Players. A 
series of difficult réles—all of 
them calling for a high measure 
of theatrical subtlety, versatility 
and power—have stamped her as 
an artist of unerring taste and per- 
ception. She has been particularly 
notable in her more youthful roles 


Gretchen Eastman is now ap- 
pearing in “The Grass Widow,” 
a comedy which has met with 
favor at the Liberty Theatre, 
and which is the work of two 
diabolically clever dramatists— 
Channing Pollock and Rennold 
Wolf. Miss Eastman plays in 
it the engaging réle of Colette 
in which she is permitted to 
prove that—beside her ability 
as an actress—she is a singer 
and dancer of no mean ability 
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Magnetic Points on Broadway's Dramatic Compass 


A Group of Artists Who Are Guiding Us Into Pleasant Theatrical Havens 
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The Poor Old Drama 


And Why the Theatre Ushers are Having the Time of Their Lives 


Storm-clouds are gathering and cold 

winds howl along the Rialto, causing 
theatrical managers to huddle into their fur 
coats and think of the happier days when they 
were office-boys; while ticket-speculators sob on 
each other’s necks and wish they had stuck to 
some other branch of crime, like burglary or 
sneaking milk-cans, where a fellow 
really could make enough to keep him- 
self in cigars and afford an occasional 
visit to Childs’. 

For the Theatre has got it right on 
the back collar-stud. What with the 
war-tax and the income-tax and the | 
super-tax and Red Cross Benefits and | 
Liberty Loans and women who knit | 
instead of attending matinees, the — 
Drama is experiencing the worst | 
slump in many years, and the writ- |. 
ings of a dramatic critic on a monthly | 
magazine are coming to have a merely 
archeological interest. 

The present conditions have given 
me personally precisely the same sen- 
sations as I used to have when I had 
a job writing encore verses for the 
old-fashioned type of topical song at 
the Gaiety Theatre in London. I 
would write them with the sickening 
feeling at the back of my mind that 
by the time they were presented to the 
public they would be out of date and 
possess no meaning. 


D's weather, mates, very dirty weather. 


SS RAN RANI 


HE fellows on the daily papers are 
all right. Even nowadays a piece 

generally manages to run for two con- 
secutive nights. But what is the 
monthly-magazine theatre-hound to 
do? Is an intelligent and discrimi- 
nating public going to be interested on 
December the twenty-third, when this 
issue of Vanity Fair will appear, to 
know what I thought of a play that 
died on November the twenty-ninth? 

Would you like a thoughtful essay 
on “The Old Country,” or would you 
prefer a carefully-reasoned thesis on 
“Antony In Wonderland”? Can I 
fascinate you with my meditations on 
“The Rescuing Angel’, or shall I an- 
alyse “Barbara”, which played eigh- 
teen performances in this sorrow-stricken burg ? 
Take it by and large, it is getting to be a 
pretty tough world for the goggle-eyed lads 
who edge into the theatre on their intellectual 
faces in order to enrich the nation’s store of 
dramatic criticism. 

Since the beginning of the season seventy- 
six productions have been put on in this frost- 
bitten metropolis. Forty-one—count ’em! 
Forty-one solid, individual productions—have 
expired with low gurgles. And of the thirty- 
five which are still playing, fifteen have been 
presented within the last two weeks and are 
probably being removed as I write these words. 

Such carnage has never been known. One 
black Saturday night ten shows closed simul- 
taneously; and, the way things are looking at 
present, that Saturday night will soon become 
famous as the night when only ten shows 








P. G. WODEHOUSE 


closed. It begins to look as nothing except 
the draft system for audiences would enable 
managers to get through the winter. 

Stars have had a particularly tough time 
of late. William Faversham lasted two weeks; 
Henry Miller one; Billie Burke survived thir- 
ty-three performances; Laura Hope Crews 
managed to do four weeks; Alice Nielsen only 
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Ann Murdock has deserted the movies and found 
her voice again in “The Three Bears,” Edward 
Childs Carpenter’s comedy. Miss Murdock’s 
Royal Flying Corps uniform was presented to 
her by wounded cadets of the corps, when she 
gave a special matinée for them in Toronto 


achieved two; Grace George played “Eve’s 
Daughter” thirty-four times; and Marie Doro 
was unable, as stated above, to support ‘“‘Bar- 
bara” for more than eighteen performances. 
“Rambler Rose,” with Julia Sanderson and 
Joseph Cawthorn was an admitted failure, and 
Donald Brian’s “Her Regiment” looks wob- 
bly. Fred Stone, of course, would play to 
capacity if a German army were marching up 
Broadway. Of the remaining five, Ann Mur- 
dock in “The Three Bears,” Mrs. Fiske in 
“Madame Sand,” Leo Ditrichstein in “The 
King,” and John Drew and Margaret Illing- 
ton in the revival of ““The Gay Lord Quex,” it 


is too early to speak with any certainty. 


HERE was a disposition on the part of the 

critics of the daily papers to treat ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex” with a certain affable con- 
descension as a relic of the bygone day when 
plays were crude affairs far below the mental 
level of the modern bean. 

There was a good deal of the “Dear 
quaint old Pinero” sort of thing, and 
a general inclination to say that that 
kind of stuff may have been all right 
twenty years ago but that we enlight- 
ened nibs of 1917 could not be ex- 
pected to take it seriously. Well, if I 
am expected to get up and give three 
ringing cheers because the modern 
dramatist, instead of turning out Gay 
Lord Quexes, is giving us “The Love 
Drive,” ‘Mother Carey’s Chickens,” 
and ‘Romance and Arabella,” count 
me out. That is all I say. 

I am not angry about it, not what 
you would call profoundly peeved. 
All I say is, count me out. 

To me—a low-brow unfit for decent 
society—‘*The Gay Lord Quex,” com- 
ing on the crest of a wave of the utter- 
est piffle that ever poisoned a critic’s 
life, was like an ice-cream soda 
descending from the skies on a 
drouthy camel in the Sahara. I just 
sat and let it soak in through the 
pores. John Drew, I thought, had 
never acted better or had a better part. 
Let us be modern and superior by all 
means, but, for the love of Heaven, 
let’s wait till we scramble out of a 
theatrical season like the present one 
before we start saying that Pinero isn’t 
good enough for us. 





a One et toes Ouija- 

Board, if consulted as to the fate 
of “Madame Sand,” would probably 
prophesy success and prosperity. Mrs. 
Fiske has a part that suits her, and 
one of which she can make a great 
deal. ‘The public that likes to see 
George Arliss bring the great ones of 
the past back to life ought to enjoy 
the spectacle of George Sand, Alfred 
de Musset, Chopin, and Heine gath- 
ered together on one stage. And Madame 
Sand’s career is intrinsically interesting. ‘ As 
Georgia O’Ramey says in “Leave It To Jane,” 
“a girl certainly got away with an awful lot— 
in them days.” 

“The King,” which presents Leo Ditrich- 
stein in the familiar réle of a great—and, this 
time, a rather rollicking, even rowdy—lover, 
is one of those lively French farces which the 
adaptor for the American stage works on with 
a gas-mask and a large blue pencil, conscious, 
as he toils, that the finest Force in the world 
will be waiting at the doors of the theatre to 
pull the place if he doesn’t tone the little opus 
down with a sufficiently firm hand. Being de- 
signed principally as a bludgeoning satire of 
the inner workings of French politics, the 
piece loses a good deal of its force when shown 
over here; but it is (Continued on page 98) 
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Leonore Ulric pe 
An Actress Who Has Achieved High Distinction in “Tiger Rose” bw 
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The Proper Way to Use a Club 


With a Suggestion as to How to Plan a War in a Club Bar 


Being an expert is quite the cry now-a- 

days, for men at least, just as being an 
interior decorator is still distinctly au fait for 
ladies when they insist on being anything at 
all, though why they should, I can’t for the 
life of me see, as they are so perfectly adorable 
just as they are. 

I remember so well the morning—about two 
years ago—when my cousin Rhoda announced 
that she was going to be something. It was a 
terrific shock to the family. Rhoda was visit- 
ing us at the time, and such a sweet normal 
girl she was, too, with apparently not an idea 
in her head. Her days were the usual quiet 
routine; breakfast at noon, a Ukulele lesson 
or a Junior League rehearsal at three; a walk 
on the Avenue; dinner, bridge, dancing—and 
so, to bed—never later than two, except on 
great occasions when she was allowed to stay 
up with the grownups until six. There seemed 
hardly any possible loop-hole in Rhoda’s en- 
vironment through which any idea could pos- 
sibly reach her. 

But how little we know of our contempora- 
ries. At that time in the artistic hot-beds of 
Washington Square was germinating that ex- 
traordinary ferment which has turned a city 
into a village! Mrs. Castle had just bobbed 
her hair; Bakst was making the standard 
Belasco settings looks like Cruikshank illus- 
trations to the Old Curiosity Shop—and, in 
the midst of it all something resembling a 
thought percolated into my fair cousin’s con- 
sciousness. She would be an interior decorator. 

“But, my dear,” said my mother, adding 
a fourth lump of sugar to her coffee—it was 
before the famine—‘‘My dear Rhoda, you are 
so decorative, already.” I was furious. I 
was just about to make the identical remark 
myself—and it left me flat. But Rhoda only 
smiled serenely and went on eating tea and 
crumpets. 

“T’ve taken a wee little shop down in Eighth 
Street,” she stated calmly, “It’s only four feet 
wide and I’m going to call it the Blue Citron.” 

The Blue Citron! It was too much. I 
walked to the Club in high dudgeon, pene- 
trated the periodical room, picked up a maga- 
zine at random—‘‘The Underwear World,” I 
think it was. I turned the paper mechanically, 
thinking subconsciously of cousin Rhoda. 


[= quite an expert on social clubs. 


UT, here is the extraordinary part of an 
otherwise trivial incident. Will you be- 
lieve it. The Blue Citron was a perfectly 
tremendous success. Rhoda never seemed to 
give the slightest attention to it, but it just 
grew and grew. Opulent old ladies would 
surge up to Rhoda’s table at Sherry’s and de- 
mand that something be done to their in- 
teriors—in a decorative way—and it was done 
forthwith by strange little black-haired men 
whom Rhoda called her “people.” The four- 
foot shop expanded to sixteen, and I veritably 
believe she would have had to hire an office 
building, if that offensive young Wendell 
hadn’t come along and married her after a 
whirlwind campaign of two months—leaving 
me flatter than ever. 
However, all this set me thinking—and it 
takes a lot to do that. I was pretty much cut 





By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


up about the whole affair—besides, business 
had begun to be perfectly rotten. I should 
have sold my seat on the Exchange but for 
the horrible gap it left between 10 and 3, 
and, as it was, I used to dash to the Club as 
soon as the gong had sounded, slide into the 
library, look over the magazines, and think 
about Rhoda. 

One afternoon I was dozing over one of 
those dreadful efficiency journals, you know, 
—the kind with a picture on the cover of a 
crude strenuous-looking person shaking his 
finger right under your nose, screaming in 
large type “Be something.” 

Nothing in the world puts me to sleep 
quicker than that sort of thing. I suppose it’s 
the finger-shaking business, a sort of hypnosis. 
Well, I dozed along through a ranting text 
that kept repeating “What this world wants 
is Men Who KNOW.—Be an expert. You 
can do it, young man, no matter who you are. 
You have only to say to yourself, I CAN do 
it, and you CAN do it—just like Rhoda.” 

I rubbed my eyes. 

Was that in the text? No—I must have 
slipped off—but the queerest uncanny feeling 
remained. I had hit on a great truth. That 
was the secret of Rhoda’s success. She had 
simply announced to the world that she was 
it—and the world had fallen for it. I read 
on, wide awake now. The burden of the re- 
frain was the crying need of our hustling 
civilization for experts. By the time I had 
finished the article I was thoroughly con- 
vinced that I should be one. I let the maga- 
zine fall unheeded to the floor and for the 
first time in many months I thought. 

An expert in what? 

A low whistling sound reached me and I 
looked cautiously around the arm of my chair. 
It was Phelps of the House Committee taking 
his afternoon nap. Stretched in other capa- 
cious chairs were other quiet forms. The 
room was filled with a low droning chorus 
like the sound of a distant aeroplane. 
Through the doorway paddled the elephantine 
form of Briggs, of the entertainment commit- 
tee. Finding a place to his liking he folded 
up softly like a laundry bag, held a copy of 
the New Republic over his face for a moment 
and was off. 

And then a great light broke over me. 

Clubs—that was the idea! I should be an 
expert in them. Why not ?—Is there anything 
more current, more common,—more a part of 
our every-day life? Why, even the ladies 
have them now,—along with the vote and 
everything. Just the other day an old re- 
tainer of ours at the Hitching-Post, a quiet 
little supper club, of which I am president, 
asked me if I would not use my influence to 
get jobs for his brother and himself at the 
Colony Club. I fixed him up all right—he 
mixes a really excellent Bronx—but I simply 
could not land his brother—who turned out 
to be a barber. 


|S urtaahbinn to return. How few people, 
I thought, know what the real uses of a 
club are!—Take this room for instance. The 
casual club member,—particularly if he is a 
non-resident, is under the delusion that the 





Library is used for reading. How silly—how 
utterly mistaken. Stop, look and listen to 
these recumbent creatures. These are the in- 
itiated, the wise, the house-broken. They 
know a lethal chamber when they see one. 
And if Titherington, in from South Bend for 
his annual trip wishes to read, let him walk 
warily or he will fall foul of all the most 
prominent committee-men in the organization. 
Isn’t there then a great opportunity for an ex- 
pert in this field? 

Monthly, yearly, a large number of younger 
men are elected to the Clubs, who should be 
instructed. I should have asked Pitkin, of the 
Common Admissions, to give me the exact 
figures at the moment but an inspection of his 
remains showed me that he too had passed 
beyond. With reverent and discreet steps, I 
withdrew. 

But the idea, like Rhoda’s Blue Citron, 
grew and grew. 

Not so many years ago when I joined my 
first club, I found that such organizations were 
peopled chiefly by men of extreme age; most 
of the clubs were very long on octogenarians 
who were very nice and quiet and rather dec- 
orative, but who had an unfortunate way of 
dying—at dinner or on the stairs—it was 
really most unconvenient. But gradually a 
change in this regard has been effected. Clubs 
now show distinctly the influences of this age 
of specialization. Take the Century for in- 
stance—a fine example of this tendency,—a 
splendid sturdy organization which, as _ its 
name implies only admits as members, gentle- 
men who have reached their one hundredth 
birthday. Almost next door is the Racket, 
which might disturb the Century, were not the 
latter rather hard of hearing, and so it goes— 
trades, businesses, professions, colleges, fra- 
ternities, sports, creeds and isms—all have 
their representative bodies, from the Links to 
the Elks, from the Union League to Union 
Suits. 


ere the line of thought suggest- 
ed by the “Be Something” article, I at once 
began to put myself forward as a thoroughly 
qualified expert on clubs. With all modesty 
I may say that I have been tremendously suc- 
cessful. There is not a day passes that I do 
not have on my hands, some eager novice, 
some young neophyte, with whom I tread the 
soft carpets of our metropolitan palaces, ex- 
plaining as I go the real significance of his 
new surroundings. 

It gives me a wonderful thrill to see the 
rapt expression on the young face as I lead it 
toward the light—and the bar. I always start 
my lesson in the bar. We must admit that 
more things are really started in the bar than 
anywhere else. If a young man is to grow up 
and take his place in the world, it is im- 
portant that he should know how to use his 
social surroundings properly. I show him. I 
explain to him the utility of the brass rail and 
how to get the salted almonds out from under 
the glass domes. With faltering steps he fol- 
lows my directions—practicing on Bevo—but 
bless his heart, he is soon able to walk alone. 
And I am very careful to impress upon my 
pupil one fact which (Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


When Women Run Things 


HAVE tried many times to adjust myself 
i] in imagination to the social situation that 

will probably arise when Woman has, as 
the phrase goes, come into her own. I do not 
mean in the matter of political rights 
merely, for in any of the larger visions of 
femininism, that is but a preliminary 
flourish. I mean in the whole domain of 
social and personal relations. There is 
nothing startling to me in the idea of a 
woman's doing precisely what I do as a 
citizen or as a wage-earner, or in her hav- 
ing just as many chances as I have of 
serving on juries, or in the Supreme Court, 
or as President of the United States. Still 
less am I able to see the humorous aspects 
of such a change. Why do men profess 
to be amused at the bare thought of a 
woman serving as Secretary of War or as 
Secretary of the Navy or as prime minister 
in some foreign cabinet? The really ab- 
surd thing, as matters stand, is that these 
offices are so often filled by persons who, 
so far as an outsider can discern, have no 
qualification for them but their gender, 
and merely their grammatical gender at 
that. The contemplation of cabinet offi- 
cers since the beginning of the war has 
made us so blasé toward real absurdity 
that a Secretary of the Navy dressed in an 
afternoon tea-gown would not seem funny 
in the least. Indeed it might animate 
hope. I sometimes wonder why the Sec- 
retary of the Navy does not dress in an 
afternoon tea-gown. 


ND take some poor old doddering, dis- 

tracted prime minister, for example, 
chosen because he will do no harm and 
driven out because he will not do anything 
whatever. When I read of M. Ribot or 
Mr. Asquith, I always think of my aunt. 
There is nothing ridiculous to me in the 
thought of my aunt as Prime Minister of 
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Great Britain or as President of the Coun- 
cil in France. On the contrary, the thought 
is rather inspiring. That lack of volonté of 
which French deputies have so often com- 
plained in their prime ministers could never 
justly have been charged against my aunt. 
And never in her life was she “too late,” like 
Mr. Asquith. I do not say that mistakes would 
not have been made by my aunt’s ministry, but 
I do say there would not have been hesitation. 
In short, every quality so conspicuously lack- 
ing in those two old gentlemen was exceed- 
ingly abundant in my aunt. I should like to 
have seen the Opposition in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies after one of those secret ses- 
sions with my aunt. I should like to have seen 
her way at one of those British councils where 
they pottered along to the Gallipoli disaster. 
In times of peace my aunt might not have 
done so well as Mr. Asquith or M. Ribot, for 
she was inferior to them in the feminine tact 
required for that office in peace times. She 
was by nature a war prime minister. In con- 
trast to them she was an ideal war prime min- 
ister. Under my aunt’s cabinet, unity of action 
among the Allies would probably have come 
about not later than July, 1915. In whatever 
concerned my aunt unity of action always did 


A Glimpse Into a Feminine Future 
By L. L. JONES 


come about, and as a rule much sooner than 
from any inter-Allied conference that I have 
ever heard of. ‘Taking prime ministers as they 
run, it seems to me that any man has been very 





HE war has so dislocated our sense of 

humor in this whole matter of women’s fill- 
ing men’s places since the outbreak of hostili- 
ties that the comic paper point of view is mean- 
ingless, and, so far as being shocked at the 
thought of women in political office is con- 
cerned, we have seen so many frail, tender, 
meticulous, fussy, garrulous, epicene crea- 
tures holding the highest place under the 
most critical conditions that we are pre- 
pared for any change within the limits of 
the animal kingdom. It is not as if hu- 
man beings were in a rational sense chosen 
for office. They merely happen in. We 
are so used to political mishaps in our 
democracy, that if fifty congressmen were 
by a stroke of a fairy wand turned to- 
morrow into chorus girls we should not be 
in. the least alarmed over the legislative 
results. And take the hoary gibe that 
women will vote for men of manly charms 
without regard to their political qualifica- 
tions. How much point is left in it? Sup- 
pose a man did reach the United States 
Senate merely because he was beautiful. 
It will be pretty generally admitted that a 
considerable number of Senators are as 
strangely lacking in any other quality that 
could account for their being there as they 
are in beauty. If a Senator’s beauty made 
you glad, would it not be a distinct ad- 
vantage, when there was nothing else about 
him that made you feel that way? Senator 
La Follette is not beautiful. What else is 
he that is in any sense desirable? Sup- 
pose the women of Wisconsin should some 
day contrive to secure the election to the 
Senate in place of Mr. La Follette, a large, 
muscular, perfectly proportioned, strik- 
ingly handsome, but almost idiotic man. 
Would not the positive advantages as com- 
pared with Mr. La Follette be enormously 
in that man’s favor? The man who stood 
for office on the platform of his own good 
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MRS. FISKE 


As George Sand, in Philip Moeller’s bio- 
graphical comedy, ‘Madame Sand,” which 
was recently presented at the Criterion. In 
the course of the comedy Madame Sand in- 
dulges in a variety of splendidly portrayed 
emotional caprices, among them ill con- 
cealed cravings for Chopin, Turkish trou- 
sers, fine cigars, Liszt, eruptions of temper, 
music, flirtation, and poor Alfred de Musset 


unfortunate in his female relatives, if he could 
not pick out from among them some one who 
would have done the trick as well. It would 
not seem to me at all funny if women were 
prime ministers. On the other hand it often 
seems to me rather droll that the average prime 
minister should really be a man. The net re- 
sult of cabinet meetings is so often simply that 
which is commonly attributed to ladies’ lunch- 
eons, when you consider them in the long run, 
that it seems as if one might be safely substi- 
tuted for the cther. There is no reason why the 
affairs of Great Britain should not be settled 
at a ladies’ lancheon. As a matter of fact it 
has probably occurred. Most cabinet meetings 
have no more definite result than ladies’ lunch- 
eons and the members have not had even the 
satisfaction of the luncheon. 


looks is on quite as reasonable a political 
platform as Mr. La Follette, and, should 
he be elected, he would be pleasant to the eye. 


O far as political equality is concerned I 

believe I could adjust myself quite readily 
to a society governed by United States presi- 
dentesses, State governesses, and city mayor- 
ines, alderwomen, chairwomen, directrices, sen- 
atresses, and congresswomen, and I believe I 
should be just as happy if clergywomen 
preached to me, doctrices prescribed for me, 
policewomen helped me across the street, and 
chauffeuses ran the taxis which on rare occa- 
sions I can afford to take. In the political do- 
main, if anyone tells me that women, when they 
have the ballot, will vote more foolishly than 
men, I can reply quite tranquilly that that is 
incredible. In the economic domain, if any- 
one tells me that the average woman is not fit 
for the large responsibilities of business enter- 
prise, I can reflect comfortably that there is 
nothing whatever in the modern world to show 
that the average man is, either. In both of 
these fields moreover, the great feminine inno- 
vation is already so well along that nobody 
will be startled much by the further steps that it 
will certainly take (Continued on page 102) 
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Bad Days for Theatre-goers 


And Worse Days for the Actors and Managers 


ILLIAM A. BRADY said recently that 
before the new year had gone very far 
there would be ten theatres in New 
York City without tenants. A. L. Erlanger at 
about the same moment is reported to have 
yentured the prediction that within a short time 
there might be four surviving managements but 
probably no more in the theatrical business. 
These two men usually oppose one another, 
greatly increasing the working hours of sundry 
lawyers and confirming the ancient adage that 
there are two sides to every question. If Mr. 
Erlanger thinks it will rain to-day, Mr. Brady 
can see a long dry spell ahead. If Mr. Brady 
opines that the public taste is shifting to the 
serious drama, Mr. Erlanger begins to make 
contracts for comic operas. Several court jus- 
tices feel that they cannot go on their vacations 
without assurances from counsel for both Mr. 
Brady and Mr. Erlanger that they will start no 
further litigation against each other until the 
mills of justice have a fair chance to grind 
out some other business. 


T thus becomes apparent that if Mr. Brady 
and Mr. Erlanger concur in the opinion 
that the theatre is a very sick lady there must 
be an auspicious opening for some specially 
talented physician to step forward and make 
a name for himself. 

The theatre certainly is in a most alarming 
state, affording an occasion for the doctors to 
violently disagree in the diagnostic consulta- 
tion. 

Mr. Brady thinks the chief cause of 
invalidism is the war tax, the most dis- 
tressing feature of which is that it will 
be increased rather than abolished. 
When it comes to paying forty cents 
extra for two seats in a first class the- 
atre, in addition to the many other ad- 
vances in outlay on every hand, says 
Mr. Brady, people begin to consider 
whether the theatre after all is a neces- 
sity or a luxury. 

“And,” continues Mr. Brady, “to 
show you what a thorough knowledge 
of the war tax has been absorbed by 
the general public, a gentleman pur- 
chased from a speculator two tickets 
for the opening night of ‘Miss 1917’ 
at the Century Theatre, paying $50 for 
them, and gave the speculator $3 be- 
sides, figuring the war tax at ten per 
cent. upon the price he paid, and not 
upon the face value of the tickets!” 


R. ERLANGER expressed the 

conviction that conditions are 
neither better nor worse than in other 
enterprises which ‘do not provide act- 
ual necessities.” The overnight change 
that faced the public when men who 
had been able to measure their expendi- 
tures were compelled to pay extra taxes 
on every mouthful of food, telephone 
calls and telegrams, and in every way 
meet new and distressing appeals from 
others, had “put a joyous, smiling na- 
tion into the dumps of depression” 
from which it would not emerge un- 
til after the reconstruction period 


“Jack O’ Lantern.” 


By LEANDER RICHARDSON 


which will follow the declaration of peace. 

The Messrs. Shubert, whose theatrical ven- 
tures extend to every corner of the country, 
cumprehend the situation in this brief sum- 
mary: 

“1. It is purely temporary. 

“2. Natural decline after Liberty Bond is- 
sue, theatre tax and the Kussian and Italian 
collapse. 
“3. Improvement had already set in. For 
example, Al Jolson closed a week of one-nights 
in Springfield, Mass., to $14,000 on the week 
had to close on account of car shortage.” 
This it will be perceived is quite the most 
optimistic expression that has been voiced. It 
is the only one which treats the state of the 
patient as purely transitory and already enter- 
ing the highly desirable period of convales- 
cence. To be sure, it comes from a very close 
relative who may be depended upon to cheer 
up the sick room as far as possible, inasmuch 
as he is not likely to inherit much in case the 
worst comes to the worst—still, a cheerful not: 
where there is so much depression, has _ its 
value. 





E now have the opinions of three exceed- 

ingly influential powers in the amusement 
business, Brady, Erlanger and the Shuberts. 
It will be noticed that there is no excess or 
ostentation of agreement regarding the true 
origin of the theatres’ distress, so that we may 
profitably continue our pursuit through fur- 





ALFREDO CHENEY JOHNSTON 


FRED STONE 


No known force seems able to stop Fred Stone’s success in 
Even if the Kaiser and little Willie the 
Crown Prince, came marching up Broadway, Mr. Stone — 
only 


right on playing the piece to standing room 


ther trails to find the source of information. 

The treasurer of one of the most widely 
favored theatres in New York was very much 
inclined to coincide in the view that the war 
tax is an exceedingly serious matter. His ex- 
perience indicated that the principal difficulty 
aroused by the present assessment lay in its 
influence upon the gentler sex. 

“Men applying at the box office window,” 
he asserts, “rarely murmur about Uncle Sam’s 
holdout, but whenever maid, wife or widow 
approaches I know conflict is at hand. 

“Probably Father when leaving home in the 
morning has neglected to impress upon the 
idol of his bosom that she is not alone to pay 
four dollars for the seats out of the five-spot 
he gave her for the purpose, but also to check 
off forty cents more for the government. Very 
likely he has never even mentioned the war 
tax, and—well, you know how we treasurers 
stand already with the ladies, heaven bless 
them! 

“Mister Veeyah, of Mexico, the late Captain 
Kidd, and the malefactor arrested the other 
day for robbing the poor box, are all pure, 
spotless angels of light in the eyes of woman, 
lovely woman, when compared with the ticket 
seller in a New York theatre. 

“Thus, when we have taken down and ex- 
hibited thirty pairs of orchestra tickets and 
returned twenty-eight to the rack, and the fiver 
is in the drawer, and we pleasantly push sixty 
cents change toward the charming customer, 
the transaction has merely begun. As 
it progresses the line in front of the 
box office grows longer and longer and 
then gradually fades away as some per- 
sons become exhausted, others have ap- 
pointments overdue, and still others 
think the treasurer is abusing the weep- 
ing woman before him who must sure- 
ly be his wife. 

“And finally, when there are no more 
explanations to be made, and the out- 
raged lady can endure this infamy no 
longer, she tosses the tickets back into 
the office and demands the return of 
her money.” 


TICKET broker (they greatly pre- 
fer the term as against the offen- 
sive word speculator) was the soul of 
expectant urbanity until the investigat- 
ing committee of one inquired as to the 
condition of business, whereupon his 
features stiffened immediately and he 
pounded the counter in a manner sug- 
gesting that he had profited from the 
tickets of so many plays each with its 
punch as to have become a broker with 
a superabundance of that greatly de- 
sired dramatic quality. 

“There ain't no business,” he ex- 
claimed with mingled contempt and de- 
rision for commercial conditions and 
the language of his adoption. 

“Why ain’t there?” pursued the ques- 
tioner, perfectly at home in the going. 

Not presuming to be an expert dia- 
lectician the writer hereof will be con- 
tent to state the broker’s. conclusions 
in a general (Continued on page 94) 
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MISHKIN 


Mabel Normand is soon to appear in a 
new comedy, the name of which is still a 
dark secret, but the success of which is 
unquestioned, since she is to be the star 











OE GASTON 


Mae Marsh is to be the shining light of 
“The Cinderella Man,” Edward Childs 
Carpenter’s comedy, which has now been 
successfully transformed into a movie 











VANITY FAIR 
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BARON OE MEYER 


Kitty Gordon’s newest success, the film play 
“Diamonds and Pearls,” is the story of one of 
those daughters of an old Southern family who 
comes to the great wicked city to seek her for- 
tune, and learns that there isn’t any Santa Claus 
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ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 
Constance Talmadge, like her sister, Norma, is 
the head of her own film company. Her latest 
adventure on the screen is ““The Studio Girl,” an 
adaptation from the French—it sounds promising 


Every Move A Picture 


Actresses Whose Life Is Just One Film After Another 











VICTOR GEORG 












VICTOR GEORG 
Billie Burke dropped in on the stage, early 
this season, for a brief visit in “The 
Rescuing Angel,” but the movies can’t do 
without her, so she returned to them 











Elaine Hammerstein is one of the most 
recently discovered constellations along 
the milky way of the movies. Her newest 
picture is entitled “The Co-respondent” 


MOVIE stars are the most tireless race of people on earth. Once the movie habit gets them, 


they simply can’t stop working. 
that. Now let’s start the next one.” 
four court stenographers to keep track of their unceasing activities. 
all due to the movie audiences. 
all over; not even war taxes can keep it from seeing her. 


As soon as they finish one picture, they say, “Well, that’s 
In fact, it would take an expert accountant and three or 
But it isn’t their fault. It’s 
As soon as the public becomes infatuated with a movie star, it’s 
It is absolutely insatiable in its desire to see 





her in new pictures,—and that is why the six stars photographed on this page, who have reached 
the highest pinnacles of popularity, are among the busiest ladies in all the Western Hemisphere. 
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The Outer Edges of Society 


This Year, New York’s Winter Pleasures Will Again Be Served Frappé 


sumed with a desire to skate. And I am 
violating no confidence when I say 
that it skated. Dance-floors were converted 
into rinks, dowagers into flitting phantoms of 
walking-beams, while the fox-trot gave way to 
the cooler and more individual Eliza Glide. 
All this was two years ago. I remember, 
because my young son was born when the skat- 
ing craze was at its height, and I brought him 
home a pair of hockey-skates (small ones of 
course), just on the chance that before the year 
was out he might be able to toddle_ 
about on them. Children do so | 
many things nowadays. i 
But this is just to show that [ 
New York, that bell-cow of cities, — 
originated this fad two years ago. 
And any one who knows anything 
about life at all will tell you that 
New York can not abide anything 
that is not new. Once a thing is 
tried here, it is tossed away for 
the other little sister-cities to pick 
up and play with. Consequently, 
skating was doomed after its one 
mad season. 


[Ts winters ago New York was con- 


Seer 


HE following winter I hap- 

pened to be traveling for a 
magneto house, and, in the course 
of my work (and very interesting 
work it was, too) I had occasion 
to visit many of our larger 
smaller cities. And, when my 
day’s tasks were done, and I had 
dined on the company expense 
account, I would wander out 
along the Main or the Broad 
Street, or even perhaps the Cen- 
tral Avenue, and gaze with a 
patronizing air at the electric 
signs, twinkling just as hard as 
the local Electric Light and Power 
Company would let them, and in- 
dicating, in their own 100-watt 
way that here ice-skating was to 
be had, or that there one might 
eat and watch the Brinker Bros. 
(Hans and Fritz) disport them- 
selves on ice in the middle of the 
salle & manger. 

Then I would say to myself, 
just loud enough to make myself 
disagreeable, “Ah, my little 
cities! You are a year behind the 
times. We did all that last 
winter. And now, while you are doing your 
best to be in the fashion, in New York they 
are probably doing something else, going about 
on flexible flyers or traveling-rings or some- 
thing new and original like that. Dear, dear! 
One doesn’t realize how progressive New York 
really is, until one has been out through the 
provinces.” 
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© strauss-pevton 


N returning to town this winter I was in 
a flutter of excitement to see what new 
craze the dear old town had taken up with this 
season. Would it be snow-shoeing, or auto- 
peds, or perhaps sack-racing? Whatever it 
was, it would be New Yorky, that was cer- 


SBT 


By BRIGHTON PERRY 


tain. Dear old New York, as someone so 
truly said. 

I could hardly wait for the first evening to 
come. Long before sunset I had arisen and 
dressed and was ready. After a year’s tour- 
ing in the surrounding cantons, night falls very 
slowly on your first evening in New York. 
But at last the Fuel Administration in Wash- 
ington got through its dinner and ambled over 
to the telephone and gave the signal, and the 
lights of Broadway flared on, and I was off, 
with my fair companion under my arm, ready 


a eee oe 
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Romayne Chappelle is one of the star skaters at Healy’s 
Golden Glades. This winter marks her professional 
début on the ice of New York, a substance on which 
she has suddenly glided to an immediate success 


for Gotham’s latest and most progressive trick. 

Let us say that we went first to Healy’s to 
dinner. I feel perfectly justified in saying 
that, because we actually did go there. 

I hardly knew what I ate, except that it came 
to $14.20, exclusive of the couvert charge. All 
the rest of the time I kept my eyes fixed on the 
enclosure in the middle of the dining-room, 
an enclosure like a circus-ring, with a carpet 
spread over it. What could it be for? Oh, 
goody, goody, J knew! Some people were going 
to wrestle. Or perhaps do tumbling! Leave 


it to New York to think up something origi- 
nal like that! % 

And then the orchestra crashed into a tune, 
a trained corps of carpet-rollers sprang out 
and rolled up the carpet, and out from behind 
a red curtain, with the ring of sharp steel on 
the ice of the rink, came a pair of trick skaters, 
—the Brinker Bros. (Hans and Fritz) ! 


THOUGHT at first that this was in the 

nature of a revue, showing the entertain- 
ments of former days, perhaps ending up with 
a minuet done in Colonial cos- 
tume. But no (mais non)! Num- 
ber after number came on—Miss 
Chappelle and other attractive 
young ladies dressed a little like 
birds—stalwart young men 
dressed stalwartly, all skating 
‘round and ’round in the same 
manner as that in which they 
skated in the winter of-1915,—a 
little faster, perhaps, and with a 
little more abandon, but skating 
is skating, no matter how you 
look at it. 

I said to myself that Mr. Healy 
had probably had his ice-rink put 
into his dining-room two winters 
ago and had become so attached 
to it that he hated to take it out. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t just 
see how one would go about tak- 
ing an ice-rink out of one’s din- 
ing-room, anyway,—once it had 
been established there. 

But here it was, and it brought 
up the same old problems that 
arose when the craze for watching 
skating, while you eat, first start- 
ed. For instance, what is the 
proper course to take if one of 
these young persons, while skat- 
ing so perilously near your table, 
should fail to negotiate the turn 
and fly off into your dinner- 
party? Would it be proper to 
say, “I beg your pardon, Missy, 
but you are squarely in my cream 
of tomato aux crutons,” or, should 
the gentleman, always avoiding 
making the lady conspicuous, 
simply say nothing to her direct- 
ly, but call the head-waiter and 
whisper, “Enoch, will you please 
have this tureen taken away. 
There seems to be a skater in it.” 

This may sound exaggerated, but to those 
who have sat by the rink-side and watched 
Zip, the Skatorial Tornado come down the ice, 
headed for their table, relying solely on his 
ability to shift into first speed at a second’s 
notice to keep him from hurtling off into space 
in the general direction of the dinner you 
had so carefully ordered, there will be food 
for a moment’s sober consideration in the fore- 
going paragraph. 

But surely—taking for granted Mr. Healy’s 
sentimental attachment for his ice-rink—I 
would get, on the way down Broadway, some 
hint of what New York was really doing for 
novel amusement. It (Continued on page 102) 
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STEINLEN’S ETCHING OF A WAR SCENE BEHIND THE FRENCH LINES. FROM THE COLLECTION OF ALBERT EUGENE GALLATIN 


AN exhibition of modern paintings, drawings, etchings and lithographs, from the 

the most enthusiastic of our 
younger art lovers, is to be held at the Bourgeois Galleries, on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, between January 2 and February 2, 1918. The proceeds are to go to the fund 
Among the American artists whose works 
are in this admirable collection are John Sargent, William Glackens, Ernest Lawson, 


collection of Albert Eugene Gallatin, one of 


of the American War Relief Committee. 


by Whistler. 


Childe Hassam, Howard Cushing, ac Sloan, Everett Shinn, George Luks, Robert 
Henri, Maxfield Parrish, J. Alden 

reveal to us four pastels and a large number of drawings, etchings and lithographs 
Among the notable foreigners to be represented in the exhibition 
of Mr. Gallatin’s collection are Renoir, Daumier, Charles Conder, Forain, Steinlen, 
Max Beerbohm, Bakst, Degas, Toulouse Lautrec, Manet and Puvis de Chavannes 


eir, and John Marin. The exhibition will also 


It All Comes Under the Head of Art 


I. The Artist and His Wife 


ScENE: The studio of Arnoid Cabot, an American 
painter. He would have been a great artist, if he 
had not married, early in his career, what is com- 
monly known as a good woman. As a result, he has 
to devote himself to painting the portraits of the 
always elderly and unfailingly hideous wives of 
newly rich husbands, in order to make the $25,000 
a year he needs to keep his family in the style to 
which they have suddenly become accustomed. He 
has long since discovered that by dint of the legendary 
pretense of having “no head for business,’ he could 
- induce his wife to attend to all the nasty, irritating, 
little business details, in return for which she has 
the privilege of nagging him, which does not annoy 
him in the least, as he never listens. Cabot’s clothes 
would be considered bizarre in Denver, correct at an 
English country house and rather ostentatiously rich 
at the Atelier Julien. No actor would think of wear- 
ing them to the Lamb's Club. 

The reader will observe that the supposedly obso- 
lete aside is freely employed in the following dia- 
logues. The important thing about an artist is what 
he thinks, and as any artist who went about saying 
what he thought would promptly starve, it often hap- 
pens that the asides are the more important part of 
his dialogue. 


(Arnold Cabot: just at present is in the act of plac- 
ing an unfinished canvas on the easel. Enter Mrs. 
Cabot, for her morning nag.) 


RS. CABOT: For Heaven's sake, Ar- 
M nold, how many times have I got to 
remind you that old Mrs. Vandergrift 

is coming at ten to see about her portrait! 
CapoT: There you go—just as I had con- 
trived to forget all about her! And it’s so diffi- 
culi to forget about her. She is like a bad dinner. 
Mrs. Casot: Just look at this place! Posi- 
tively, it’s the messiest studio in New York. 


A Realistic Drama By LOUIS SHERWIN 


And why must you always have it littered up 
with nudes? You know, there are still a few 
people who like to see clothes on a woman. 
(She turns the canvases of the Great Undressed 
with their faces to the wall. Cabot continues 
to regard his picture and to disregard his wife.) 
And just look at you in those old clothes and 
that horrid soft collar. I’m sure I don’t know 
what you’d do without me. 

Caxsor (to himself): I do. 

Mrs. Casot: What’s the use of my slaving 
and trying to help you when you don’t appreci- 
ate it? (Bell rings.) Now there she is—and 
what a mess—I declare you are the worst I 
ever—Why, how do you do, Mrs. Vandergrift? 
How well you look! (Enter Mrs. Vandergrift.) 

Casot: How do you do, Mrs. Vandergrift? 
(He looks at the two women and murmurs to 
himself.) How curious! In five years my 
wife will look just like that. Ain’t Nature 
wonderful? (Mrs. Cabot vanishes.) 


II. The Artist and the Dowager 


RS. VANDERGRIFT: D’you know, I’m 
so excited, dear Mr. Cabot. I’ve always 
DREADED having my portrait painted. 

CasoT: But why? (Aside) She doesn’t 
dread it as much as I do, poor old soul! 

Mrs. VANDERGRIFT: Oh you artists! You're 
so original. I simply never would have done 
it only Mr. Vandergrift just insisted. 

Capot: I never dared to tell you before, 
but the first time I saw you I thought what a 
wonderful subject you’d make. (Aside) I 
wonder what on earth I can do with her chins. 


Mrs. VANDERGRIFT: Oh, how charming of 
you to say so. You artists do say the loveliest 
things! Tell me, what shall I wear? 

Capot: Well, really, I’ve seen you in so 
many charming gowns, and you look wonder- 
ful in all of them! (Aside) Anything—just 
so she doesn’t ask me to do her in the nude! 

Mrs. VANDERGRIFT: Oh, Mr. Cabot, you 
stop! You artists are such wicked flatterers! 
But we haven’t said a word about price. How 
much will it be? I hope you'll be merciful 
for, what with the new income tax and every- 
thing, we’re just simply penniless. 

Casot: Oh, I understand perfectly. 
shall we say $5,000? 

Mrs. VANDERGRIFT: Would it be half as 
much to paint me just down to my knees? 

Casot: But you have such perfectly mod- 
elled feet—it would be a shame to leave them 
out. (Aside) I wish she’d let me paint her 
from the feet down. 

Mrs. VANDERGRIFT: Oh you artists! You 
never think of anything but art, do you? 
(Cabot’s thought about art at this moment is: 
“I should have asked for $10,000 while I was 
at it. $5,000 never phased her.’’) 

Casot: When can you give me a sitting? 
I’m anxious to begin. How about Tuesday 
at ten? 

Mrs. VANDERGRIFT: Oh, but my hairdress- 
er comes then, and I couldn’t put him off un- 
less it was for something important. (After 


Er— 


much parleying a date is decided, and Mrs. 
Vandergrift exits pompously. Cabot promptly 
turns the nudes right side out.) 
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Pierrot’s Vision 


From a black and white drawing by Kay Nielsen 


URING the past year or two no illustrator, cr decorative designer, in England 
has come to the fore more rapidly than Kay Nielsen, the young Scandi- 
navian artist, who has recently made London his permanent place of residence. 
The first representative showing of his drawings is now being held at the Scott 
and Fowles galleries. The cover for last month’s Vanity Fair,—the December 
issue—was also the work of his hand. It would be difficult to place him 


accurately in the category of latter day artists, but if we were to say of him 
that he finds his artistic dwelling place somewhere between Aubrey Beardsley 
and Edmond Dulac we would not be far from the truth. Nielsen is still a 
young man. The romantic or emotional quality is everywhere evident in his 
drawings, in none of them more so than in the notable black and white sketch 
reproduced above, which is in the collection now on view in New York. 
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Peggy Hopkins, in the Century révue, has gone 
and made a peacock feather her personal emblem, 
as if she didn’t know that it has been the emblem 
of Vanity Fair for five years. We forgive her, 
gladly, and extend to her a welcome to the lodge 
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Emma Haig has an 
important part in de- 
veloping that _parti- 
colored dance-pageant 
known as “Miss 1917.” 


The one outstanding 
feature of the success 
of “Miss 1917” has 
been the warmth of 
the reception accorded 
to Bessie McCoy, who It is a grateful task to 
has returned to the acclaim her as quite 
stage after a long se- the best dancer of 
clusion in private life her type on our stage 
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Peggy Carter adds enormously to the decorative 
and sartorial beauty of the Dillingham-Ziegfeld 
production. Her: we observe her,—from the 
back—probably in the act of meditating; or in- 
dulging in a sort of arriére pensée, as it were 














ABBE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Ann Pennington—without whom no Ziegfeld en- 
tertainment can be genuine or bona fide—intro- 
duces us, in “Miss 1917,” to the absolutely last 
word in stockings; filmy contraptions which are, 
in reality, silken fish-nets, and not stockings at all 


Dancing Is the Password in “Miss 1917” 


Where They Have a Revolving Stage and a Revolving Chorus 
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Kathryn Perry appears, for 
a brief instant, upon the 
Century stage dressed in the 
gown shown in the picture 
at the right of this legend. 
Inside of five minutes she 
has made herself up into a 
replica of Blutch, the fun 
maker at the Hippodrorre 


Just at present.the desire 
to see Fred Stone in 
New York is so great 
that Fred Stone alone 
can’t satisfy it. It’s 
really very sad, but Tot 
Qualters is helping him 
at the Century by giving 
an admirable impersona- 
tion of him, in which 
she accomplishes a 
splendid bit of fooling 
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Relieving Men for the Front 


How Women Are Taking Men’s Places 
in the Spot-light 


O*E of the most amusing and diverting scenes in “Miss 1917” is 
a little quick-change turn enacted by four clever girls who are 
entrusted with lesser réles in the revue itself. They never fail in this 
act to score one of the genuine hits of the evening. Seated at their 
respective make-up tables, they face the audience, dressed as they 
appear in the four central pictures on this page. Then, with the aid 
of their make-up, lip sticks, wigs, and freakish costumes, they little 
by little and before our very eyes, assume the characters of four famous 
fun makers on our stage. Their really admirable imitations they 
combine to make quite the most amusing divertissement of the evening. 

















May Leslie, long and favor- 
ably known to followers of 
the Follies, first appears 
in the evening dress repre- 
sented at the left of this 
legend. Slowly but surely 
Eddie Foy, in some mysteri- 
ous way, seems to take her 
place before our very eyes 


Lilyan Tashman ought 
really to be featured 
somewhere as a legiti- 
mate comedienne. Her 
stunt—that of gradually 
disappearing as Miss 
Tashman and reappear- 
ing as Frank Tinney— 
and her imitation of 
Tinney (after so appear- 
ing) is atriumph of legiti- 
mate comedy technique 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


ny See CEL TESS: i 
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THOMAS HASTINGS 


Because he is a graduate 
of the Beaux Arts. Be- 
cause he was the archi- 
tect of the New York 
Public Library. Because 
he has invented a variety 
of brain racking puzzles. 
Because he was the first 
architect to build his 
house on the roof of his 
office-building. Because 
he and MacMonnies work 
so often together. Be- 
cause he is married to the 
wittiest woman in New 
York. And, finally, be- 
cause he is engaged on 
the interesting work of 
turning the Bronx River 
into a noble and impos- 
ing piece of park water 
































GEOFFREY G. BUTLER EDUARD STEICHEN 









Se ate 


Because he is a Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, and a lecturer on In- 
ternational Law. Because he is responsi- 
ble for the volumes “The Tory Tradition” 
and “The Edmonds Papers.” Because he 
was once President of the Union at Cam- 
bridge. And, finally, because, as head of 
a department of the British Mission to 
this country, and as one of the main 
props of ‘“Hero-Land”—that notable 
Allied bazaar—he has given Americans 
an opportunity to see a _ battle-scarred 
tank, and many other interesting ma- 


Because he made a great and well-de- 
served reputation as a photographer. Be- 
cause he was the centre of a storm that 
raged about the famous Photo Secession 
Galleries over the questicn of “art and 
photography,” in which many angry critics 
participated. Because, not being satisfied 
with what he had done with the camera, 
he took to painting and made a succes; 
in that medium, too. And, finally, be- 
cause, when the war broke out, he ob- 
tained a commission in the United States 
Signal Corps as captain and is now on 


chines fresh from the front in Flanders active service under Major James Barnes 
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FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


Because he was for years one of the best 
known and most respected art critics of 
New York. Because he was the American 
Editor of the Burlington Magazine. Be- 
cause he is Professor of Art at Princeton 
University. Because he was at two Platts- 
burg training camps and was able to tire 
out the most active of his comrades, And, 


REE ATT 


finally, because, when the United States . 
went to war with Germany, he was deter- 5 
mined to get in somehow, and is now on é 


active service as a non-commissioned 
officer in the United States naval service 
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The Genius of Baudelaire 


The Satanical Vision of the Great Student of Sin 


has in a sense the vision of Satan. He 

sees in the past the lusts of the Borgias, 
the sins and vices of the Renaissance; the rare 
virtues that flourish like flowers and weeds, in 
brothels and in garrets. He sees the vanity of 
the world with finer modern tastes than Solo- 
mon; for his imagination is abnormal, and 
divinely normal. In this age of infamous 
shames, he has no shame. His flesh endures; 
his intellect is flawless. 
pleasures delicately, sensitively, as he gathers 
his exotic “Fleurs du Mal,” in itself a 
world, neither a “Divina Commedia” nor 
Une Comédie Humaine, but a world of 
his own fashioning. 

His vividly imaginative passion, with 
his instincts of inspiration, are aided by 
a determined will, a self-reserve, an in- 
tensity of conception, an implacable in- 
solence, an accurate sense of the exact 
value of every word. In the Biblical 
sense he might have said of his own 
verse: “It is bone of my bone, and flesh 
of my flesh.” The work, as the man, is 
subtle, strange, complex, morbid, enig- 
matical, refined, paradoxical, spiritual, 
animal. To him a scent means more 
than a sunset, a perfume more than a 
flower; the tempting demons more than 
the unseductive angels. He loves luxury 
as he loves wine; a picture of Manet’s 
as a woman’s fan. 


J ss in sence genius is Satanical; he 


ASCINATED by sin, he is never the 

dupe of his emotions; he sees sin as 
the Original Sin; he studies sin as he 
studies evil, with a stern logic; he finds 
in horror a kind of attractiveness, as Poe 
had found it; rarely in hideous things, 
save when his sense of what I call a 
moralist makes him moralise, as in his 
terrible poem, “Une Charoque.” He has 
pity for misery, hate for progress. He 
is analytic, he is a learned casuist; 
whom I can compare with the for- 
midable Spanish Jesuit, Thomas Sanchez, who 
wrote the Latin “Aphorismi Matrimonio” 
(1629). 

His soul swims on music played on no hu- 
man instrument; but on strings that the Devil 
pulls, to which certain living puppets dance 
in grotesque fashions, to unheard of rhythms, 
to the sound of violins strummed on by evil 
spirits in Witches’ Sabbaths. Sor-- swing in 
the air, as hanged dead people on gallows, and, 
as their bones rattle in the wind, one sees 
Judas Iscariot, risen out of Hell for an in- 
stant’s gratification, as he grimaces on these 
grimacing visages. 


«¢J] ES Fleurs du Mal’ is the most curious, 
subtle fascinating and extraordinary cre- 
ation of an entire. world ever fashioned in 
modern ages. Baudelaire paints vice and deg- 
radation of the utmost depth, with cynicism 
and with pity, as in the poem I have referred 
to, where we are made to feel the sensuality 
of ascetism, or the ascetism of sensuality: 
the mania of fakirs; material by passion, 
Christian by perversity. 
And, in a sense, he is our modern Catullus; 
in his furies, his negations, his outcries, his 


He chooses his own: 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


Paganism, his inconceivable passion for, and 
interest in the love of woman. Baudelaire in 
his “Francisca mea Laudes,”—with very little 
sting but with much sensual sense of the 
splendor of sex—gives a magnificent Latin 
eulogy of a learned and pious modiste, that 
ends: 


Patera gemmis corusca, 
Panis salsus, mollis esca, 
Divinium vinum, Francisca. 


And he praises the decadent Latin language 





ARTHUR SYMONS 
A new portrait painted by Augustus John 


in these words: “Dans cette merveilleuse 
langue, le solécisme et le barbarisme me parais- 
sent rendre les négligence forceés d’une passion 
qui s’oublie et se moque des régles.” 

“Don Juan aux Enfer” is a perfect Dela- 
croix. In ‘Danse Macabre” there is the uni- 
versal swing of the dancers who dance the 
Dance of Death. Death herself, in her ex- 
treme horror, ghastly, perfumed with myrrh, 
mixes her irony with men’s insanity as she 
dances the Sabbat of Pleasure. He shows us 
the infamous menagerie of the vices in the 
guise of reptiles; our chief enemy Ennui is ce 
monstre délicat. There are Vampires, agonies 
of the damned alive; Le Possédé with his ex- 
cruciating cry out of all his fibres: “O, mon 
cher Bélzbuth, je adore!” And there are 
some, subtler and silent, that seem to move, 
softly, as the feet of Night, to the sound of 
faint music, or under the shroud of a sunset. 

“Les Fleurs du Mal” are grown in Parisian 
soil, exotics that have the strange, secretive, 
haunting touch and taint of the earth’s or of 
the body’s corruption. In his sense of beauty, 


there is a certain revolt, a spiritual malady, 
which may bring with it the heated air of an 
alcove or the intoxicating atmosphere of the 
East. Never since Villon has the love of 
woman been more adored and abhorred. Both 
aware of the original sin of “L’unique animal” 
—the seed of our moral degradation—Villon 
creates his “Grosse Margot” and Baudelaire 
“Delphine et Hippolyte.” Baudelaire’s “Les 
Regrets de la Belle Heaulmiére” is one of the 
immortal things that exists in the world, that 
I can compare only with some of Rodin’s statues 
in bronze: both equal incarnations of 
the symbolical conception that sin 
brought shame into the first woman’s 
flesh. 


ERTAIN of these Flowers of Evil 

are poisonous; some are grown in 
the hotbeds of Hell; some have the per- 
fume of a lily or an orchid, some the 
odour of women’s hair. Certain spirits 
are intoxicated by these accursed flow- 
ers, to save themselves from the too much 
horror of their vices; from the worse 
torture of their violated virtues. And a 
cruel imagination has fashioned these 
images of the Seven Deadly Sins, eter- 
nally regretful of their first fall. One 
conceives them there and between the 
sun and the earth; in the air, carried by 
the winds; aware of their infernal in- 
heritance. They surge like demons 
out of the Middle Ages: they are in- 
capable of imagining God’s mercy and 
justice. 

Baudelaire dramatizes these living 
images of his spirit and of his imagina- 
tion, these fabulous creatures of his in- 
spiration, these macabre ghosts, in a 
fashion utterly different from that of 
other tragedians—Shakespeare or Aris- 
tophanes. 

In these pages swarm (in his words) 
all the corruptions and all the sceptisms; 
ignoble criminals without convictions, 
detestable hags that gamble, the cats’ that 
are like men’s mistresses; Harpagon; the 
exquisite, barbarous, divine, implacable, mys- 
terious Madonna of the Spanish Style; the old 
men; the drunkards; the assassins, the lovers 
(their deaths and lives) ; the owls; the vampire 
whose kisses raise from the grave the corpse 
of its own self. Certain of these creatures 
play in travesties, dance in ballets. For all 
the Arts are transformed, transfigured, trans- 
planted out of their natural forms, to pass in 
magnificent and mysterious state across the 
stage. 


Bing, Megyiesgell (I quote a critic) “but 
the most profound of sensualists, and 
furious of being no more than that, he goes, in 
his sensation, to the extreme limit, to the mys- 
terious gate of infinity against which he knocks, 
yet knows not how to open; with rage he con- 
tracts his tongue in the vain effort.” Yet, cen- 
turies before him, Dante entered Hell, traversed 
it in imagination from its endless beginning to 
its endless end; returned to earth, to write, for 
the spirit of Beatrice and for the world, that 
Divina Commedia, of which in Verona cer- 
tain women said:— (Continued on page 88) 
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The New pact of Bohemia 


New York’s Smock Colony Settles in Sheridan Square 


“N EW YORK is all very well as a shopping district, or as a place in which 
to break into society, but of course it hasn’t any charm.” That is the 
sort of remark you always hear from out-of-town visitors to New York. They 
are thinking of New Orleans, of course, or San Francisco, or Salem, or Deerfield, 
Well, such remarks were all very well before Sheridan Square was remodelled, 
but now that it has been redecorated, and re-peopled with artists, decorators, 
writers of vers libre, scene painters, playwrights, bird stick varnishers, smock 
designers, and a great multitude of ladies with short hair and long finger nails, 
and men with long hair and short bank accounts it really won’t do at all. Yes, 
Sheridan Square is a most attractive place and—though it sounds like a real 
estate advertisement—our readers might do worse than to try living there, 


Sketches by 
Hugh Ferriss 
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to make Sheridan Square one a, ,% EBS 2 lie pis) 
of the most picturesque and wats : — 
fantastic spots in New York. 

No less than four shops are 

housed in the architectural up- 

heaval shown in the above 

sketch. At night, particularly, 

with a lantern here and a moon 

there, this little alleyway has 


an almost menacing charm This picture has, for Vanity Fair, a somewhat personal 


and family note in it. For, is it not a portrait of Ethel 
Plummer, our indomitable staff artist, descending from 
her studio at 17 Christopher Street and heading for a 
tea shop in Sheridan Square? Not that Miss Plum- 
mer, like all artists of limited means, maintains a 
motor, not as a luxury, but merely as a necessity 
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“Polly’s” is now the very 
heart and center of Sheridan 
Square. It is here that Bo- 
hemians in New York begin 
to boheme every evening 
along about seven o’clock. 
It is here that Clara Tice : : \ : x 
consents to talk to ordinary ELD OO IMSS 
mortals. It is here that Se a test ae mee eT 
Frank Conroy and_ the 1 a 
Greenwich Village Players 
foregather to exchange con- 
fidences, compliments and 
notes of hand. In _ short, 
this is the place where Mur- 
ger, were he alive, would 
indubitably elect to dwell 
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The Wigwam and the offices of “The Quill,” a tea room, a shop or 
two, and a nest of studios are housed in this remodelled building 
in the heart of Sheridan Square, a district which has now as- 
sumed a charm a little reminiscent of creole New Orleans 
i 





In the backggound of this sketch may be seen 
the Greenwich Village Theatre concerning which 
further information will be found on the opposite 
page. The figures on the left are supposed to be 
Mr. Harold Meltzer and Mr. Frank Conroy seek- 
ing, by the basement door, the shelter of the 
Village Inn before their evening performance 
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One of the most poetic and beguiling scenes in “Behind a Watteau Picture”, a delectable little fantasy by Robert E. Rogers, shown at the Greenwich Village Theatre 


Behind a Watteau Picture 


An Adventure, and a Debut, in Greenwich Village 


cinct which so many authors have re- 

cently misinterpreted to us—there has 
just been opened a little theatre in which a 
company of the villagers, led by Mr. Frank 
Conroy, are presenting three one-act plays. But 
that is far too stiff a way of putting it. Van- 
ity Fair would like to say, “they have burst 
into theatrical production as one might burst 
into song, so easy and natural does it seem, 
and done with so much zest and fervor.” 


Dire in Greenwich Village,—that pre- 


N the Greenwich Village theatre, down on 

Sheridan Square, we find beauty of light- 
ing, of scenery and costume; smoothness of 
acting; no slips or ghastly waits; we find, in 
short, all those evidences of good stage-man- 
agement which we expect in the best of the 
Broadway productions. And how much more! 

If it be true that the settings and costumes 
were prepared at very small cost, then surely 
Mr. Wenger, Mr. Hewlett, Mr. Basing and 
Mr. Robert Locher are doubly extraordinary 
designers, for the fitness of their creations 
shows no evidence of a restraining economy. 
In “The Festival of Bacchus”, for instance, 
the amusingly bleak and unadorned railroad 
Station admirably points the humour of the 
situation when the eloping lovers suddenly cool 
off. The truly German weirdness of the 
Kaiser’s audience-room makes the second play 
unforgettable, and as for the old French gar- 
den, well, it is the most lovely dream-garden 
you have even seen! 

So, too, with the playing itself: there is 
nothing insecure about it. It succeeds in bring- 


ing out admirably the values of the three little 
sketches which form the first bill of the Players. 


E may make the same test of a play as 
of a novel: How solidly real do the char- 
acters seem as they linger in our memory? Do 
we feel that the events portrayed for us have 
actually happened? This is where the drama- 
tist is so entirely at the mercy of the actors, 
for, unless they strike just the right pitch,— 
his pitch,—in their acting, we shall be con- 
scious of a jangling dissonance in the per- 
formance which destroys its flavor of reality. 
The great excellence of the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Players is that they attune themselves to 
the spirit of the dramatist with the niceness of 
perception and the self-forgetfulness of true 
artists. No arriére-pensée, apparently, of in- 
dividual glory, no effort to run away with a 
part. Truly, it all blends in creating the most 
refreshing sight imaginable! 
The great danger, always, with such a com- 
pany as this is that just because they are so 
careful of the manner, they may not be suffi- 
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The Duel, a la Watteau 
Drawn, at the Greenwich Village Theatre, by Ethel Plummer 





ciently concerned about the matter, but Mr. 
Conroy’s range of taste in plays seems wide, 
and each of the playlets is well worth while. 


HE first is a light, subtle comedy by 

Schnitzler, whom New York knows chiefly 
by his “Anatol”. The second, “Efficiency,” is 
in quite a different vein. It is more of a 
Grand-Guignol sketch. In it Mr. Robert H. 
Davis puts much sinister power into the char- 
acter of the gigantic, hollow-voiced German 
soldier who after having been wounded and 
crippled has been reconstructed and improved 
into a superman, or rather into a perfectly effi- 
cient fighting machine. We felt, intensely, the 
cold fury mounting within him and thrilled at 
the swift crisis in which he crushes to death 
with his iron arms the Kaiser whom he has 
grown so cordially to hate. 

But it is in the last play most of all, that the 
qualities of acting and decoration and costume 
and music unite for an unique impression of 
art. Mr. Robert E. Rogers’ little play in verse, 
“Behind a Watteau Picture’, is in itself a 
charming and delicately fanciful work. It is 
rather baroque: there is more than one touch of 
the Italian masquerade spirit in it,—a memory, 
too, of some of Verlaine’s deserted gardens and 
of Théophile Gautier’s “Chinoiseries”. Mr. 
Conroy’s players miss no note in its gamut: 
the Watteau figures are, as far as costumes go, 
“of the period’, but the Pierrot, and his sad 
fellow-prisoners in that hauntingly beautiful 
garden belong in reality to no era, save, per- 
haps, to the dateless and tragical era of what 
might-have-been. 
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Florence Reed 


As Zahrat-Al-Kulub, an Impressive and Dominating Figure in “Chu Chin Chow” 
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OTHING truer has ever been written than 
that the worth of a new play is decided 
for once and all by the attitude of the 

New York first-night audience. Contradiction 
fails; debate collapses; the fact remains. If 
the attitude of the New York first-night audi- 
ence toward a new play is cold and sniffish, 
if it mocks and jeers at that play and makes 
sarcastic cracks in the lobby between the acts, 
if it refrains from bravos and applause, not 
all the critical eloquence of all the newspaper 
reviewers in New York City combined can 
succeed in proving to the skeptic that the play 
is a bad one. 

The old pickle-herrings used to tell us that 
the best way to determine whether one’s amber 
pipe-stem was genuine amber or merely imita- 
tion was to drop it into some alcohol. If it 
melted into nothing, one might be certain that 
one hadn't been imposed upon and that the 
amber was the real thing. The same test may 
be applied to plays. If the play is a genuine 
play, it will not survive its first-night audience, 
The reason is simple enough. And 
here, messieurs, it is. 


T is the boast of every regular 

New York first-nighter that he 
goes to the theatre, not in search of 
authentic drama, but, in his phrase, 
“just to be amused.” A scrutiny of 
the statistics reveals clearly that he 
is not amused by good writing, nim- 
ble ideas, sharp characterization, 
searching philosophy and like com- 
ponent parts of good drama. He is, 
to the contrary, amused primarily by 
such characterizations as rest in a 
forty-eight vear old actress’ depic- 
tion of a flapper by standing firmly 
on one foot and coyly, with head 
grooped, twisting the other in an out- 
ward direction, and by such philoso- 
phies as lie in a rebellious heroine’s 
challenge to her cruel father that she 
didn’t ask to be born. 

To such stimuli the New York 
first-night audience seldom fails to 
echo. Does the leading man tender- 
ly observe that the heroine’s hair is 
like a mass of burnished copper or 
that her teeth are like pearls, the 
effect is electric. Does he, per, con- 
tra, remark a trifle less convention- 
ally that the fair heroine is like a 
bright flag flying in the breeze (as in 
Mr. Austin Strong's play “Bunny’’) 
and the effect is palsy-stricken. Does 
a pantaloon moistly ruminate that 
the heroine is like a broken flower 
tossed aside on the cruel highway of 
life there unnoticed and scorned to 
fade and wither and die, and the 
sniffles take on the volume of a New 
Hampshire hay-fever cantonment ? 
Does a mademoiselle look fixedly at 
the Brussels while some noble Bush- 
man leans close to her right ear and 
murmurs therein that there are great- 
er things after all than fame and 
fortune and a career—a tiny cottage 
all covered with roses and little chil- 


First Nights 


A Monograph on Metropolitan Theatrical Premiéres 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


dren laughing and pulling at her apron-strings 
—and the ocular salt-drops flow like bock beer 
in West Street? 


gf Sic innocence, this anesthesia to somewhat 
less obvious stratagems and to fine drama 
and the things of fine drama, is not difficult to 
understand when one considers the personnel 
of the metropolitan first-night gathering. This 
latter is made up, for the most part, of the 
school that believes de Curel is what Della Fox 
used to wear on her forehead and that Brieux 
is, true enough, rather tasty but on the whole 
not quite so palatable as Port du Salut. It is 
probably an eminently safe wager that, when 
the curtain lifts on the average Broadway pre- 
miére, there are not, at the very most, ten per- 
sons in the entire audience who know that 
Riiderer is not a brand of champagne, that 
Anatole France is not a French adaptation of 
Schnitzler and that Richard Strauss is not the 
junior partner of Abraham & Strauss’ depart- 
ment store in Brooklyn. And, in the entire 





ALFRED CHENEY JOHNSTON 


DOROTHY DICKSON 


One of the most potent—and dancing—reasons for the success of 
“Oh! Boy”, she is about to appear on Broadway in an oper- 
etta entitled “Girl O’ 


Mine”’—libretto by Philip Bartholomae 


audience, there are in all probability not more 
than two or three, at the outside, who are able 
clearly to distinguish between Verdun and 
Verdi or J. S. Bach of Thuringia and J. S. 
Bache of 42 Broadway. The intellectual drive 
of the first-night gathering is pointed in direc- 
tions other than these. While that gathering 
is not quite sure that the Waverly novels were 
not written by Scotti, it is thoroughly posted 
as to whether Geraldine Farrar loves her hus- 
band—and how much—and whether Bert Wil- 
liams does or doesn’t travel in the same car 
with the rest of the company. And while it 
may possibly confuse H. G. Wells with Tre- 
lawney, and Capus with a college lawn, it is 
quite certain in its ability to differentiate be- 
tween Agnes and Egerton on the one hand and 
Vernon and Irene on the other. 

This admirable sophistication and worldli- 
ness accounts for the attitude of the first- 
nighter toward the different grades of drama. 
For such a situation as marks, for example, 
the climax to Galsworthy’s “The Mob,” he 
cares nothing. To him, a situation 
is dramatic chiefly in the degree that 
the scene in which it is laid ap- 
proaches (1) a boudoir, (2) the door 
leading to the boudoir, or (3) Police 
Headquarters. To him, a dialogue 
is dramatic in proportion to the num- 
ber of times the one character issues 
to the other a summary invitation to 
visit the realms of Pluto. To him, 
fine writing is anything in which a 
well-tailored villain, on the point of 
sardouing the heroine, suddenly re- 
leases her from his embrace, drops 
his head and observes that one look 
into her eyes has convinced him that 
she is a good woman. The popular 
Broadway play, the play upon which 
the first-night audience bestows the 
tribute of its applause, is bounded 
on the north by the belief that au- 
thors always wear silver fountain- 
pens clamped conspicuously to their 
waistcoats, on the south by the 
theory that a detective, even on the 
hottest day in summer, never wears 
any kind of hat other than a derby, 
on the east by the idea that manli- 
ness consists solely in standing up 
as straight as a poker, and on the 
west by the notion that there is no 
form of habitation in the Riviera 
other than villas. The popular 
Broadway actor, the actor whom the 
first-night audience most loudly ap- 
plauds, is that actor who wears braid 
three inches wide on his cutaway 
coat, who pronounces the word 
“valet” as if it were a noun designat- 
ing the portion of landscape that lies 
between two hills, and who, every 
summer, has his photograph taken 
showing him sitting in his bathing 
suit on the beach at ’Sconset with 
his arm around Mr. Robert ‘Hilliard. 

The melodrama that wins the 
first-nighter’s endorsement is based 
on the theory that the greatest crises 
in men’s (Continued on page 90) 
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“The Resting Stag’, by Eli Nadelman. This gifted young 
sculptor is proving—because of his poetic gift and wide 
artistic range—one of the artistic sensations of the season 








One of Paul Manship’s deco- 
rative candelabra. The figures 
represent Venus and Haephes- 
tus. This sculptor is always 
at home in whatever realm of 
mythology he ventures into 
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“The Dancer,” by Eli Na- 
delman. In this piece of 
sculpture Mr. Nadelman 
shows that he is not ashamed 
of the fact that he has 
felt the influence of a long 
line of artistic ancestors 
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“The Start,” a bronze group by Hunt Diederich, a 
nephew of Richard Hunt and William Hunt. He 
has recently paid a great deal of attention to the vivid 
and imaginative portrayal, in bronze, of animal life 





Paul Manship’s “Adam and 
Eve.” The vigor of the figures 
is particularly manifest. These 
are the candelabra on which 
the sculptor worked—as a 
recreation—during the summer 




















“The Hunter,” a noteworthy 
work by Paul Manship, re- 
cently completed for Mrs. 
Willard Straight. In _ its 
conception and creation it is 
one of the finest groups yet 
achieved by the sculptor 













Sculpture at a New York Salon 


The Work of a Triumvirate of Modern Sculptors 


HE recent show, at the Scott and Fowles Galleries, though described in the 

catalogue as “A small collection of contemporary art in America,” was really 
a little Salon, and, for its size and scope, a remarkably comprehensive Salon 
at that. It was surprising to note how well the works of men belonging to 
different schools got along together, paintings by men of such contrary-minded 
talents as George Bellows, Robert Chanler, Harrington Mann, Everett Shinn, 
Maurice Sterne, J. Alden Weir and Jules Pascin, all getting along beautifully 
together and without a semblance of inharmonious jangling. 


The sculptures were particularly interesting. They included Hunt Diederich’s 
“The Start,” a group of race horses full of arrested movement. At one end of 
the room were Paul Manship’s decorative candelabra, one called “Adam and 
Eve” and the other “Venus and Haephestus.” The same artist also showed 
his fine figure “The Hunter,’ which was completed recently for the New York 
house of Mrs. Willard Straight. Other works on exhibition were Eli Nadel- 
man’s “Dancer” and his “Resting Stag”; and the evocative and haunting little 
statuette entitled ‘“Chinoise,’ the work of Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. 
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NANCE O’NEIL 


Is still appearing in “The 
Wanderer,” the production 
to which, for so long a time, 
she lent distinction at the 
Manhattan Opera House. 
“The Wanderer” only went 
on the road in order to 
make way for “Chu Chin 
Chow,” the spectacle which 
is now prospering mightily 
at the Manhattan in its stead 
MAURICE GOLOGERG 


Jascha Heifetz: a New Star in the Musical Heavens 
Biographical Notes Concerning an Eighteen Year Old Super-Violinist 


a super-artist, a man who is spared the 

long, heart-breaking struggle with the 
public that must be the lot of most artists. A 
striking instance of this is the case of Jascha 
Heifetz, whose American debut was made 
only a month or two ago. This young Rus- 
sian violinist had been loudly heralded, and 
the audience that gathered in Carnegie Hall on 
October 27 was both vast and curious. 


er now and then the world produces 


MATURE virtuoso in his thirties 
might well have quailed at the 
thought of facing such an audience. 
For it looked almost as if the entire 
violin playing profession were present. 
Every artist of the bow in the town, 
including several of the world’s veteran 
and master virtuosi, had gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the world. In 
short, it was as critical, and, if you like, 
as jealous an audience as any man 
could expect to face. 

At the end of the first number—a 
chaconne by Vitali—everybody sur- 
rendered. I have never seen a more 
splendid tribute to an artist. Here, 
mark you, were the masters of the guild 
giving an ovation to a slim, eighteen- 
year-old boy and acknowledging him as 
one of the master violinists of the world. 

Spellbound by the purity of the 
music the lad drew from his fiddle, the 
audience continued its ovation after 
every number; shouted, waved hand- 
kerchiefs, threw hats in air, and, at the 
end of the program, stampeded to the 
stage. The youth, though visibly weary, 
played encore after encore, until a mer- 
ciful management turned the lights out 
in order to get rid of the still applauding 
multitude. The world had found a 
super-fiddler. Zarathustra had played. 
And in the presence of this frenzied 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


By WILLIAM BIGELOW BRUCE 


throng the slim youth with the bushy, brown 
hair, and the long grave face, never departed 
from the perfect simplicity and modesty of his 
personal bearing. 

Imagine a boy of eighteen wrenching from 
his rivals and his seniors the admission that 
he is “one of the greatest artists of our time!” 
The man who said this to me about Heifetz is 
a veteran violinist. He has heard every dis- 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 


The prodigy of eighteen who has been a violinist since he was 
three years old, and who has only this year taken his place 
—in America, at last—among the great living masters of the bow 


tinguished fiddler of the last half century. But 
for none of them, neither Ysaye nor Kreisler 
nor Joachim nor Sarasate, have I ever heard 
him utter more unqualified enthusiasm than 
he did for young Heifetz. 


O New York crowned a career which, if as 
yet short, began early and has numbered 
many triumphs. At the tender age of three 
Heifetz began to study the violin in his 
native town of Vilna. At five he was 
admitted to the Imperial School of 
Music in Vilna and, shortly thereafter, 
played in public for the first time. 

At six he played the Mendelssohn 
concerto, a battle-horse of such mature 
masters of the fiddle as Ysaye and 
Kreisler. At seven he was taken to the 
famous Professor Leopold Auer in 
Petrograd, the teacher of Elman and 
Zimbalist, whose comment on his new 
pupil was that such a genius is only 
born into the world once or twice in a 
generation. 

His first recital in Petrograd—after 
two years with Auer—made him, at 
nine, a national celebrity. Visiting 
Germany and Austria in 1911, he con- 
quered the musical worlds of Berlin 
and Vienna. The war kept him from 
risking the journey to London and 
Paris, but not from crossing the conti- 
nent of Asia and the Pacific Ocean in 
order to reach the United States. 

At his first concert in New York that 
other great Russian violinist, Mischa 
Elman, was seated beside Godowsky, 
the pianist. After the first number— 
so the story runs—Elman whispered to 
Godowsky: “I don’t feel well. Isn’t 
it very hot in here?” 

“Perhaps it is—for violinists,” re- 
torted the admiring pianist. “But, 
somehow, I don’t notice the heat.” 
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They really ought to add io those signs, which you see 
hanging up in all the office buildings: ‘‘No peddlers or 
beggars allowed” some mention of the young society 
maidens who float into one’s office and sell one a batch 
of tickets for some remote benefit—the tickets for which 
cost five dollars to get in the hall—ten dollars to get out 


graved 





Benefits for sailors are becoming more and 
more fashionable. For one thing, they are 
great social levellers. Here, for instance, 
you behold Miss Gladys De Puyster 
Stuyvesant (of 805 Fifth Avenue, and 
Rocksend, Newport, R. I.) one-stepping 
with able seaman Olsen, just in on a 
freighter from a little cruise of eight 
months or so in Scandinavian waters 


bean: sorrow and suffering which the war has brought in its 
train is not wholly confined to Europe. Ah, no! For those 
of us who have had to stay at home and organize benefits for 
the Red Cross, and the Committee of Mercy, and the French 
Heroes Fund and the hundreds of other war relief charities. 
know, alas, too well, what it is to suffer from a broken spirit 
and an anguished soul. The heads of nine great sanitariums 
in the vicinity of New York have reported that one benefit alone 
—Hero Land, to be accurate—brought them three hundred and 
eight new cases, many of them ladies who, before the opening 
of Hero Land, enjoyed high spirits and rude health. There are, 


type illustrated above. 


tickets, 


One can’t walk into Sherry’s, or Delmonico’s, or the 
Ritz, or any other moderate priced eating-pavilion now- 
adays, without encountering numberless maidens of the 
You know the sort of thing, 
a flag-covered booth, a vanity case, a handful of en- 
another handful of five-dollar bills, 
and one of those voices like a siren on a battleship 











4 
“How disgusting! Here 
I went and organized the 
whole benefit and there’s 
not a single mention of 
my name in the paper!” 


VANITY FAIR 


The lady who insists upon getting up an entertainment 
in a military camp is probably the most dangerous of 
all the benefit pests. She wrecks the camp discipline, 
impoverishes the soldiers, introduces the perilous note 
of feminine appeal, and, finally, forces the poor soldiers 
to listen to a company of . soul-blighting singers 





And here we see the bitter end of every 
war benefit; the martyred Treasurer (on 
the left) and the fashionable lady who got 
it all up—on the right. They have just 
been over their accounts and found that, 
after paying for the scenery, advertising, 
printing, electric lights, scaffolding, ‘cos- 
tumes, supper, orchestras, and rent of the 
hall, they only owe the charity $347.00 


Here is Vanity Fair’s idea of a really 
sensible benefit for a soldier. It has the 
merit of being intimate, simple, easy to 
organize, and full of uplift and social 
welfare, for the soldier. Any cabaret will 
do, any liqueur, any music, and any time 


roughly speaking, three predominant types of benefits: first, those 
in which half of the ladies on the Committee quarrel with the 
other half; second, those in which half of the ladies on the 
Committee quarrel with half of the artists—or dancers, or singers; 
and, third, those in which everybody quarrels with everybody 
else, the latter type being by far the most frequent and familiar, 
as anybody who ever became involved in a benefit can testify. 
There is no necessity for mentioning the fourth variety—that in 
which nobody quarrels at all, as, up to the date of going to press 
with this issue of Vanity Fair, no such benefit has ever been 
organized by man—pardon us, we mean, of course, by woman. 
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The One and Only Way to Excel at Golf 


A Unanimous Verdict from a Jury of the World’s Golfing Experts 


all. There is only one great and impor- 

tant thing to remember if you wish to 
become a par-wrecking player. Recognizing 
this, Vanity Fair is delighted to print the 
opinions of a number of the leading profes- 
sionals of the world as to just what this crucial 
point really is. The reader will not fail to 
note the remarkable unanimity of their re- 
sponses to the question “What is the one essen- 
tial thing in golf?” 

Harry VARDON says: “In its fundamental 
principles, the golfer’s swing is the same for 
all strokes. Its length varies from fullness to 
shortness, according to the distance that has 
to be covered, and the disposition and move- 
ment of his feet are governed by the same 
consideration.” 

C. W. SINGLETON says: “The im- 
portant thing to remember is this: 
When you take your stance your left 
arm from the shoulder should form a 
straight line with the club just as if 
the whole thing were one piece, with 
the wrist forming a sort of tension 
spring. You bring the club back in 
that same straight line, never bending 
until it gets to the right shoulder. Here 
the left arm and wrist crook a little to 
let the club go back.” 

James Braip says: “I do not be- 
lieve you can ever become a long driver 
if you stand close to the ball.” 

Harry VARDON says: “Don’t be 
afraid to hit hard; if you are swinging 
correctly, hard hitting is not pressing.” 

Tom Boyp says: “Successful iron- 
club play requires steadiness on both 
feet, and at the same time a compara- 
tive absence of body action; the turn- 
ing of the body is allowable only so far 
as it prevents a purely arm shot. 

“The right leg must be kept stiff. 
The work should come rather from the 
left shoulder. If the command of the 
shot be entrusted to the left hand the 
risk of a topped shot is greatly reduced. 

“When playing with iron clubs, the 
wrists must supply the sting at the mo- 
ment of impact. This may be acquired 
to a great extent by practising wrist 
shots only at an imaginary ball.” 

GrorcE McLean says: “In match play 
don’t allow your opponent to influence your 
game. Play the game as if you were playing 
for medal score. That is, play for the pin 
instead of attempting to get inside of your 
opponent’s shot.” 

Bos McDonatp says: ‘Keep something in 
reserve. Don’t waste all of your energy in 
slugging the ball. Hit easily and freely and 
you will get the results you are after.” 

James Barnes says: “The trouble with 
nine-tenths of the golfers is that they move 
their head when playing a shot. Keep your 
head still and it matters little if you keep your 
eye on the bal]. Try practicing with the sun 
at your back so you can see by your shadow 
when you move out of line.” 

Water HaceEN says: “When taking up 
golf try to relax. Most players are too stiff. 
The hardest thing to teach a man is to get his 


Gi is a really very simple game, after 


agence enemies oem 
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wrists or forearm into the shot. You cannot 
get a long ball if you hold the arms too rigid.” 

Jack Hopens says: “Keep the left arm 
straight in the back swing. The golfer who 
starts in this way will never overswing.” 

BEN NIcHOLLS says: ‘Keep the left wrist 
well under the club at the top of the swing. 
This is something the beginners—especially 
the women folk—not used to athletics fail to 
do.” 

Isaac Mackie says: “The real secret of 
the long drive and also the straight drive is 
contained in these three words, grip the ball. 
Hit the ball squarely and in such a way that 
there will be no suspicion of a glancing blow. 

“Try to remember, in every single wooden 
shot, to hit deep and push out after the ball. 
SY 


a 
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THE IDEAL CADDIE 


An etching by Herbert Whydale, the English 
etcher. In this plate the artist has admirably 
achieved the illusion of distance and plein air 


“Don’t lift your club from the ball before 
it has received the full force of the blow.” 

GrorcE Low says: “A great deal more 
importance should be attached to the finish of 
the stroke. Unless a man finishes right the 
shot is rarely a success. In finishing the drive 
do not let the left knee bend, but finish with 
a straight left leg just the reverse from the top 
of the swing.” 

JouHn Dunw says: “A very simple remedy 
to prevent slicing is to reach for the ball. 

“If you will address with the toe of the club 
about opposite the middle of the ball you will 
find that, the natural tendency being to fall 
forward slightly, you will hit the ball at ex- 
actly the right place. The club is then going 
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into it in an absolutely straight line.” 

Git NicHo ts says: “All long drivers have 
a left arm that is almost as well developed as 
the right. You must make this arm do its 
share of the work. 

“Wrist action in golf is mistaken for the 
strength you apply to the shot with your fore- 
arms. When taking the club back, turn the 
face of the driver away from the ball. This 
is done by turning the left hand slightly over 
the right; coming onto the ball, turn your right 
hand over. This adds fifty per cent to the 
power you put in the blow.” 

MACDONALD SMITH says: “If I were to 
advise a beginner, especially a man who was 
taking golf up rather late in life, the one thing 
that I would try to impress upon him would 

be relaxation. Don’t be too stiff in 
7 your swing, a long loose and easy swing 
will get you far better results, and is 
less wear and tear on the brain and 
the body.” 

ALEX SMITH says: “I can’t empha- 
size this too strongly; the important 
point is learning your own game and 
not some other player’s.” 

Tom McNamara says: “The cor- 
rect pivot is the secret of the long ball. 
Pivot from the waist up, and look at 
the ball at the top of the swing over 
your left shoulder.” 

WALTER Stopparp says: “A good 
shaft in a club is most important in 
these days of the high cost of hickory. 
A whippy shaft in an iron club is a 
great mistake and will cause many 
well-intended shots to go astray.” 

Grorce DuncaN says: “In playing 
a short hole take a club that you are 
sure you can get to the pin with, instead 
of making a great effort with a club 
with which you must overtax your 
strength. 

“Players make the mistake of teeing 
the ball too high for the short shot.” 

Tom SmitTH says: “In driving, be 
sure to keep the left shoulder down and 
look at the ball over this shoulder while 
making the stroke. Don’t, under any 
circumstances, look up before the ball is 
hit. Old advice, of course, but it is 
seldom heeded. Get your wrists into the shot 
if you expect to get any distance and be sure 
to finish on the left leg, showing that you have 
put the full power of your body into the blow.” 

JAMES FRASER says: “Most golfers are in- 
clined to dance too much on the tee. Keep 
your feet still and you will play your shots 
better. I would advise wearing a heavy pair 
of shoes to correct this fault.” 

T. R. WHITEHEAD says: ‘Keep the right 
elbow in close ta the body during the back 
swing. Players who do this are sure to hit the 
ball correctly.” 

Wi11aM Durry says: “Most golfers pay 
too much attention to the follow through and 
not enough to the back swing. If this part of 
the stroke is correct the follow through will 
usually take care of itself.” 


Jack HutTcuHison says: “The player who 


learns to use his mashie will show the greatest 
improvement in his game.” 
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The amazingly versatile 
Geraldine Farrar, away 
from the screen, the op- 
eratic stage, the concert 
platform, and the phono- 
graph record, is Mrs. Lou 
Tellegen. Mr. Tellegen 
divides his time about 
equally between the legiti- 
mate stage and the screen 


ARNOLD GENTHS | 





encom: 
MAURICE GOLOBERG 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Bry- 
ant—Mrs. Bryant is Mme. 
Alla Nazimova, you know, 
—are extremely successful 
as co-stars in the movies. 
In the spring, Mme. Nazi- 
mova plans a return to the 
stage, under the able man- 
agement of her husband 
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CAMPBELL STUDIOS 


When Mary Pickford’s at 
home, she is Mrs. Owen 
Moore, wife of the well- 
known screen actor. Mov- 
ies, like twins, seem to 
run in families, — Mr. 
Moore’s brothers and Mrs. 
Moore’s brother and sister 
are also brightly shining 
stars in the film firmament 
BANGS 





CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


Marie Doro and Elliott 
Dexter are both shining 
lights of the screen. Miss 
Doro, after an all too 
brief return to the stage 
this season, will go back 
to the movies again. Mr. 
Dexter has been leading 
man for Mary Pickford 


Matrimony and the Movies 


Famous Husbands—and Wives Who Are Equally Famous 


HAvE you ever noticed that husbands and wives seldom, if ever, appear 
together in a movie? It isn’t from any lack of friendliness,—it’s just out 
of deference to the audience and the box office receipts. Somehow, people don’t 
flock to see husbands and wives acting together on the screen. However muth 
an audience may approve of matrimony as an institution, however much it may 
be addicted to marriage in its own private life, the fact remains that it doesn’t 
enjoy seeing husbands and wives in the same film. It takes away the sporting 
interest of movie fans to see a man making love to his own wife. (Of course, 
if it’s someone else’s wife, it’s sure to be interesting: one man’s mate is another 


man’s poison.) But it dispels the illusion to know that, off the screen, the im- § 
passioned lovers have a mutual bungalow in Kew Gardens, a joint savings bank 
account and a common Ford. And the illusion is the main thing with every 
audience. Actresses and actors may be just regular human beings, like the 
audiences who watch them—but the audiences must imagine them to be differ- 
ent. That’s the secret of success. A notable exception to the stern rule that 
keeps husband and wife apart in the movies is the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bryant, who have kept very closely united—by the movie directors 
—and have set aside all precedents by being extremely successful as co-stars. 
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From Left to Right im the Movies 


A Classified List of Who’s Who on the Screen 


She is invariably one of those excruci- 
atingly sweet young things who once saw 
Mary Pickford and has never been herself 
since. She walks with the approved Lilian 
Gish movement, at a pace which would seem 
to indicate that she is always on her way 
to a fire. She never sits, in the accepted sense 
of the word,—she merely takes a running jump 
at a chair and lands girl- 
ishly on all fours, then 
draws her knees up on a 
level with her chin and 
clasps her hands viva- 
ciously around them. Her 
hair is always worn in 
curls—it’s the unwritten 
law of the movies that all 
heroines, without regard 
to age, race, color or creed, 
must wear their hair in 
curls. So far as movie 
heroines are concerned, 
there is no other coiffure. 
High white shoes, also, 
are extremely prevalent 
among heroines, but these, 


P's of all, there’s the movie heroine. 


absolutely essential. 

The heroine is a marvel 
of versatility—her press 
agent says so himself. 
Versatility, in the movies, 
means starting the picture 
(in bare feet and a ging- 
ham dress torn in all the 
interesting places), as lit- 
tle Bessie, the Sunshine of 
Poverty Alley; in being 
adopted by a doting mil- 
lionaire somewhere in the 
third reel; and playing the 
last thousand feet of the 
picture all Luciled up 
like a Century showgirl. 


HE heroine is the reason for the hero's ia- 

troduction into the scenario. If it weren’t 
for the crying need of someone to play oppo- 
site the heroine, all movie heroes would still be 
running elevators. 

The hero is always a dark person with 
highly polished hair, which is worn in much 
the same style that Mrs. Vernon Castle wears 
hers. His taste in clothing runs to belted 
coats, gracefully plaited across the back—the 
model popularly known as the ’Varsity, a 
snappy style for young men and men who 
want to stay young. He uses those soft felt 
hats with the college hat-bands—the kind that 
the owner gets all the girls at the seashore to 
write their names on, as a souvenir of the two 
weeks’ vacation. 

These hats are always selected at least a size 
and a quarter too small, and are worn rolled 
dashingly up in back and pulled rakishly down 
to shade the eyes. The hat is on no account 
removed in the house, save to register that 
Mother has just passed away. Sport shirts 
are worn always, and neckties are worn never. 
White tennis shoes invariably complete the 
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hero’s costume, except when he is wearing his 
evening clothes with the jet buttons. 

In that event, however, he always retains his 
white socks. 


HE hero’s film life may be an eventful one, 
but there is always a pleasing element of 
certainty about it. No matter how. wrong he 
may be in, there is the thrill of knowing that 





Reading from left to right—Douglas Fairbanks 


everything will be right for him eventually— 
that, after several fierce hand-to-hand struggles, 
which the villain evidently doesn’t care much 
about winning, he will always end the reel 
with one arm around the heroine and the other 
pointing towards the great West, where their 
future lies—where the men may not take water 
with their whiskey, but they’re square with 
their women. Upon this touching scene, the 
film fades slowly into darkness, and then fol- 
lows the announcement of next week’s attrac- 
tions, in brilliant colors. 


HE villain is the third figure from the left. 

He may be one of two kinds—eastern or 
western. If he’s the former, he wears a fur- 
lined overcoat, always open, and he owns one 
of those apartments with nude ladies hold- 
ing bunches of grapes which light up. This 
shows that he is a man of wealth and artis- 
tic inclinations. 

If he’s a Westerner, however, he wears the 
usual Buffalo Bills, and he cheats at cards so 





cleverly that no one can detect him: no one, 
that is, but the audience. 

Whether eastern or western, the villain is 
never without a big black cigar. On the screen 
a big black cigar always indicates villainy; 
on the stage, it means an impersonation of 
General Grant. 

Mothers are also important figures in the 
screen world. The mother wears the conven- 
tional black and a_ be- 
coming gray wig. She 
plays one of those watch- 
ful waiting parts — she 
never gives up hope that, 
maybe, Jim will get out 
of jail in time for Christ- 


mas. Mothers, in the 
movies, are never very 
well. They are always 


suffering uncomplainingly 
and they usually die at 
great length. In fact, it’s 
considered rather un- 
sportsmanlike for a mother 
to be still alive at the end 
of the picture. 

The chee-ild is the low- 
est form of film life. The 
movie chee-ild is always a 
small blonde, who once 
overheard somebody say, 
“Isn’t she cute?” and has 
tried to live up to it ever 
since. The little dear has 
the prettiest way of look- 
ing right into the camera 
every few minutes, just to 
be sure that she isn’t miss- 
ing anything that may be 
going on. 

Of course, any Social 
Register of the movies 
cannot fail to include the 
director, the man behind 
the megaphone. He is a 
serious, tortoise-shell- 
glassed gentleman, who is always just on the 
point of revolutionizing the silent drama. His 
favorite indoor sport is giving out interviews, 
in which he may be quoted as saying “Motion 
pictures” (he always calls them “motion pic- 
tures,” for publication) “are still in their in- 
fancy. It is but a matter of time when we shall 
have a universal screen language.” ‘These 
interviews are always illustrated with one of 
those shadowy photographs with the highlights 
on the brow, and are published in the maga- 
zine sections of the Sunday papers, under the 
title “Movies as a Fine Art.” 


OMEDIANS and vampires are, of course, 

well-known movie figures, but they really 
couldn’t be included in any perfectly nice left- 
to-right Social Register. 

Their work is far too rough. 

This concludes the evening’s performance. 
Those who haven’t seen all of the first show 
may remain for the second. Kindly pass out 
quietly, to the left. If you liked the show, 
please tell your friends,—if you didn’t, don’t 
tell the management. 
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The War and Music in America 
The Metropolitan Opera House Frees Itself From German Musical Frightfulness 


WOULD set the date of the German Con- 
] quest at the 7th of December, 1842. Upon 

that day the Philharmonic Society of New 
York, organized by a group of homesick Ger- 
mans, and others like minded, gave its first 
concert. Since that concert we have been, musi- 
cally, a German province. It is true that 
Italian opera visited us seventeen years earlier, 
and we have had subsequently pation: opera 
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therefore a necessity of war, before which every 
other consideration must bow. Incidentally it 


has brought many music-lovers pleasure in a 
surcease to afflicted ears of considerable musi- 
cal frightfulness dispensed by savage Teuton 
shouters, and not only in the operas of Wag- 
ner and of Richard Strauss, but in Verdi and 
Mascagni. 

Now 








and French opera and opera in 
English. Songs, instrumental so- 
los, orchestral compositions of 
nearly every people on this planet 
have been heard here. Neverthe- 
less, I repeat, the musical world- 
ground (that compound is authen- 
tically Teutonic) has for three- 
quarters of a century been German 
—earlier a musical world-ground 
did not exist for us. Will it re- 
main German through and after 
the war, or will German music 
come to occupy no more than its 
just place in our sun? 

A partial answer to the question 
may be found in the decision of 
the Metropolitan Opera House to 
banish the German language from 
its stage for the period of the war. 
This decision knocks the opera 
management out of an old rut 
- where it could rely on a third-rate 
“Ring” and a fifth-rate ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” done up in greenery-yallery 
flimsies from some Friedrichstrasse 
factory of theatric art-settings, to 
see a season through. In a word, 
the Metropolitan management, after 
years of dawdling on the bank, is 
now aswim in a lively current des- 
tined perhaps to bear it to an 
operatic Elysium. 


HE Metropolitan Opera House, 

which, if not our most serious 
musical institution, is our most sig- 
nificant musical barometer, has 
acted quite properly in its war-time 
ban on the German tongue—a de- 
cision taken late, but taken in spite 
of the Teutonic influence recently 
so powerful among the performers 
and in the executive staff. Further, 
it even treated its first matinée 
audience to a really superb revival 
of a once beloved French opera, 
Gounod’s “Faust.” 

An opera house is an indicator 
of fashion as well as a reservoir of 
musical influence. Germany, hop- 
ing to mobilize the arts under her 
colors, strove from the outbreak 
of hostilities to make the Metro- 
politan Opera a radiator of 
musical Kultur in the United 
States. The suppression of the 


German language on the Metro- 
politan stage, where with an air of 
indifference absolutely Olympian, 
certain impudently anti-American singers were 
exhibited, in spite of vigorous protests, after 
our entrance into the war last spring, became 
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GENEVIEVE VIX 
The talented young French opera singer who has 
joined the Chicago Opera Company and is to be 
heard here in “Aphrodite” and ‘“‘Manon” this winter 
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Germany dominates them nearly if not quite 
all. Orchestral music of Russia, of France, of | 
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England, of Italy, even of America has been | ' 


played here, just as it has in Germany, be- | 
Tschaikowsky and Rimsky- 7 


cause it must be. 


Korsakoff, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, and Debussy | 


simply cannot be neglected anywhere that or- 
chestras exist—all modern composers, every 
Hans and Max and Richard of them, had to 
~ go to school to Berlioz for instru- 
| mentation, and Wagner himself, 
from Wahnfried of Bayreuth, set 





Saéns, who in his truculent old age 


ton sponsor. 


tive, in the special light of German 
convictions and prejudices. Ber- 
lioz, Saint-Saéns, Franck — very 
good, enjoy them, my dear, but 
never forget they are not Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms; these our 
German Gott inspired, they could 
do no wrong. Remember the 
French are light and apt to be 
vicious, the Russians barbarous, 


rudely drowns the admonishing 
voice of Professor Kultur. 





of Liederkranz and Liedertafel 
Harmonia and Bruderschaft, sau- 
sages, pretzels, pipe-smoke, 


of modern French music. Now, 
d’Indy was neither light nor vici- 
ous. The weight of his very name 


audiences to tremble and stay away. 


-—certainly not “he to conduct. The 
orchestra, like a squirrel in a cage, 
returned to its incessant round of 
Beethoven, Brahms, and the Weber 
overtures. D’Indy might have 
made a similar pilgrimage to Ber- 
| lin with identical results. 

In fact, one might almost com- 
pare New York to a suburb of 
Berlin, musically speaking. The 
critic of a leading New York news- 
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‘kin’s celebrated tribute to Whistler. 

Here we come to a remarkable 
symptom of our Berlinese subur- 
banity. Not only were the orchestral leaders 
and most of the instrumentalists either German 
or pretty thoroughly (Continued on page 86) 


UT all this music has been | 
played in the German perspec- | 


the Italians—here a hurdy-gurdy | 









This comfortable Hausfrau per- | 
| spective, these barber-shop chords | 


and © 
stale beer, had a jolt a dozen years | 
ago when Vincent d’Indy came | 
over from the Schola Cantorum of | 
Paris to conduct the Boston Sym- 9 
phony Orchestra in some concerts | 


on a programme taught New York | 


His concerts did make a temporary 7 
stir, but nothing more came of them © 


the seal of acceptability on Saint- : 


is now using something sharper | 
than a serpent’s tooth on his Teu- 7 
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“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune” 
“harmonized splotch” — whatever | 
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The Art of Opening a Conversation 


The Social Equivalent to Going Over the Top 


DESCRIBED in the last number of this 
I magazine the process of introducing people 

to one another (will my fair reader kindly 
send down to the kitchen and ask the cook to 
let her have VANITY Farr back again for a few 
moments). 

The next thing to consider is the way in 
which, after an introduction has been made, 
conversation can be successfully opened. The 
beginning is really the hardest part. It is the 
social equivalent to “going over the top.” It 
may best be studied in the setting and sur- 
roundings of the Evening Reception, where 
people stand upright and agonise, balancing a 
dish of ice-cream. Here conversation reaches 
its highest pitch of social importance. One 
must talk or die. Something may be done to 
stave it off a little by vigorous eating. But 
the food at such affairs is limited. There 
comes a point when it is absolutely necessary 
to say something. 


HE beginning, as I say, is the hardest 

problem. Other communities solve it bet- 
ter than we do. In China conversation, be- 
tween strangers after introduction, is always 
opened by the question, “And how old are 
you?” ‘This strikes me as singularly apt and 
sensible. Here is the one thing that is com- 
mon ground between any two people, high or 
low, rich or poor—how far are you on your 
pilgrimage in life? 

Compare with the Chinese method the grim, 
but very significant, formula that is employed, 
(I believe it is a literal fact) in the exercise 
yards of our penitentiaries. ‘What have you 
brought?” asks the San Quentin or Sing Sing 
convict of the new arrival, meaning, ‘“‘And how 
long is your sentence?” There is the same 
human touch about this, the same common 
ground of interest, as in the Chinese formula. 

But in our polite society we have as yet 
found no better method than beginning with a 
sort of medical diagnosis—‘“‘How do you do?” 
This admits of no answer. Convention for- 
bids us to reply in detail that wc are feeling 
if anything slightly lower than last week, but 
that though our temperature has risen from 
ninety-one-fifty to ninety-one-seventy-five, our 
respiration is still normal. 


TILL worse is the weather as an opening 

topic. For it either begins and ends as 
abruptly as the medical diagnosis, or it leads 
the two talkers on into a long and miserable 
discussion of the weather of yesterday, of the 
day before yesterday, of last month, of last 
year and the last fifty years. 

Le: one beware, however, of a conversation 
that begins too easily. 

This can be seen at any evening reception, 
as when the hostess introduces two people who 
are supposed to have some special link to unite 
them at once with an instantaneous snap, as 
when, for instance, they both come from the 
same town. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Sedley,” says the 
hostess. “I think you and Mr. Sedley are from 
the same town, Miss Smiles. Miss Smiles, 
Mr. Sedley.” 

Off they go at a gallop. “I’m so delighted 
to meet you,” says Mr. Sedley. “It’s good to 
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hear from anybody who comes from our little 
town.” If he’s a rollicking humorist, Mr. 
Sedley calls it his little old “burg.” 

“Oh, yes,” answers Miss Smiles.* “I’m from 
Winnipeg, too. I was so anxious to meet you 
to ask if you knew the McGowans. They’re 
my greatest friends at home.” 

“The—who?” asks Mr. Sedley. 

“The McGowans—on Selkirk Avenue.” 

“No—o, I don’t think I do. I know the 
Prices on Selkirk Avenue. Of course you 
know them.” 

“The Prices? No, I don’t believe I do—I 
don’t think I ever heard of the Prices. You 
don’t mean the Pearsons? I know them very 
well.” 

“No, I don’t know the Pearsons. 
Prices live just near the reservoir.” 

“No, then I’m sure I don’t know them. The 
Pearsons live close to the college.” 

“Close to the college? Is it near the Wil- 
liam Kennedys?” 

“TJ don’t think I know the William Ken- 
nedys.” 

This is the way the conversation goes on 
for ten minutes. Both Mr. Sedley and Miss 
Smiles are getting desperate. Their faces are 
fixed. Their sentences are reduced to— 

“Do you know the Petersons?” 


The 


“No. Do you know the Applebys?” 
“No. Do you know the Willie Johnsons?” 
“No.” 


Then at last comes a rift in the clouds. One 
of them happens to mention Beverley Dixon. 
The other is able to cry exultingly— 

“Beverley Dixon? Oh, yes, rather. At 
least, I don’t know him, but I used often to 
hear the Applebys speak of him.” 

And the other exclaims with equal delight— 

“T don’t know him very well either, but I 
used to hear the Willie Johnsons talk about 
him all the time.” 

They are saved. 

Half an hour after they are still standing 
there talking of Beverley Dixon. 


ERSONALLY I have suffered so much 

from inability to begin a conversation that 
not long ago I took the extreme step of buying 
a book on the subject. I regret to say that I 
got but little light or help from it. It was 
written by the Comtesse de Z According 
to the preface the Comtesse had “moved in the 
highest circles of all the European capitals.” 
If so, let her go on moving there. I for one, 
after trying her book, shall never stop her. 
This is how the Comtesse solves the problem 
of opening a conversation. 

'*In commencing a conversation, the great- 
est care should be devoted to the selection of 
a topic, good taste demanding that one should 
sedulously avoid any subject of which one’s 
vis-a-vis may be in ignorance. Nor are the 
mere words alone to be considered. In the 
art of conversation much depends upon man- 
ner. The true conversationalist iust, in open- 
ing, invest himself with an atmosphere of in- 
terest and solicitude. He must, as we say in 
French, be prepared to payer les frais de la 





conversation. In short, he must ‘give himself 
an air.’ ” 
There! Go and do it if you can. I admit 


that I can’t. I have no idea what the French 
phrase above means, but I know that person- 
ally I cannot “invest myself with an atmos- 
phere of interest.” I might manage about two 
per cent or five hundred dollars. But what 
is that in these days of plutocracy? 


T any rate I tried the Comtesse’s directions 

at a reception last week, on being intro- 
duced to an unknown lady. And they failed. 
I cut out nearly all the last part, and con- 
fined myself merely to the proposed selection 
of a topic, endeavouring to pick it with as 
much care as if I were selecting a golf club 
out of a bag. Naturally I had to confine my- 
self to the few topics that I know about, and 
on which I can be quite interesting if I get 
started. 

“Do you know any mathematics?” I asked. 

“No,” said the lady. 

This was too bad. I could have shown her 
some good puzzles about the squares of the 
prime numbers up to forty-one. 

I paused and gave myself more air. 

‘“‘How are you,” I asked, “‘on hydrostatics ?” 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. Evidently 
she was ignorant again. 

“Have you ever studied the principles of 
aerial navigation?” I asked. 

“No,” she answered. 

I was pausing again and trying to invest 
myself with an air of further interest, when 
another man was introduced to her, quite evi- 
dently, from his appearance, a vapid jackass 
without one tenth of the brain calibre that 
I have. 

“Oh, how do you do,” he said. “I say, 
I’ve just heard that Harvard beat Princeton 
this afternoon. Great, isn’t it?” 

In two minutes they were talking like old 
friends. How do these silly asses do it? 


N equally unsuccessful type of conversa- 
tion, often overheard at receptions, is 
where one of the two parties to it is too surly, 
too stupid, or too self-important, and too rich 
to talk, and the other labors in vain. 

The surly one is, let us say, a middle-aged, 
thick-set man of the type that anybody recog- 
nizes under the name Money Hog. This kind 
of person, as viewed standing in his dress suit, 
mannerless and stupid, too rich to have to 
talk and too dull to know how to, always re- 
calls to my mind the headline of the Produce 
Exchange in the newspapers, “Dressed Hogs 
are Dull.” 

The other party to the conversation is a 
winsome and agreeable woman, trying her best 
to do her social duty. 

But, tenez, as the Comtesse of Z would 
say, I can exactly illustrate the position and 
attitude of the two of them from a recollection 
of my childhood. I remember that in one of 
my nursery books of forty years ago there was 
a picture entitled “The Lady in Love with a 
Swine.” A willowy lady—very beautiful as 





to face, figure and garments—leaned, in a 
long and shimmering gown, over the rail of a 
tasselated pig-sty, in which an impossibly clean 
hog stood in an attitude of somewhat ill-man- 
nered immobility, refusing to be drawn into 
(Continued on page 84) 


a conversation. 














Sceptre, here seen with her owner, Mrs. Robert E. Tod, up, although 
forced to take second place in certain classes at the National Horse 
Show, turned the tables on her rivals in the championship class for 
undocked saddle horses and, well ridden, was crowned queen once more 
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Twilight, Walter H. Hanley’s splendidly symmetrical bay gelding, with 
Mrs. Hanley up, took the blue in many of the saddle classes in 
Madison Square Garden this year, and succeeded in defeating Radiant, 
after a hard and exciting struggle, for the coveted Commodore Tod cup 
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Radiant, Miss Eleanora Sears’ showy chestnut gelding, did not find 
quite the degree of favor in the judges’ eyes that many onlookers at 
the rail thought he deserved, but this fine animal, here shown with 
Miss Edith Beavor Webb up, was usually to be found in the ribbons 





The Knut, which Mrs. Robert Guggenheim is here riding for his 
owner, Daniel Guggenheim, was the most successful docked saddle 
horse of the show. This smart chestnut, with his proud carriage and 
free gaits, has also been triumphant during the outdoor show season 


Winners on the Tan Bark and Bridle Path 


Saddle Horses That Have Achieved the Season’s Chief Honors 


wrx the saddle and hunting classes exceptionally well filled and possessing 
a quality highly gratifying to horse lovers, the thirty-second annual show 
of the National Horse Show Association has passed into history at Madison 
Square Garden. Through the patriotism of the Directors, the gross receipts of 
an unusually successful exhibition went to the Red Cross. With the eyes of 
the experts focussed on the paramount necessity of producing horses for military 


purposes, there was special interest in the classes for animals suitable to become 
the sires of cavalry and of artillery horses, as well as in the breeding and hunt- 7 
ing classes. Never before have these divisions shown such encouraging uni- 
formity of type and excellence. There was a battle royal for the honors in the 
classes for Ladies’ saddle horses also and their quality can be realized from 4 
glance at the portraits of four of the leading contenders reproduced on this page. 
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Prides Hill Tweak’Em, an 
American-bred wire-haired 
fox terrier, owned by Lieut. 
Q. A. Shaw McKean, which 
took winners at the recent 
Specialty Show of the breed 






| Concerning Terriers and Some Other Breeds 
American-bred Dogs Are Rapidly Gaining in Quality 





By REGINALD: McINTOSH CLEVELAND 


F some of the old English writers on sports duct many more experiments in breeding with must patiently await the passage of about ten 
| and the chase could come to life and see them than with the larger quadrupeds in a _ years, while with the dog, in the same period 

the modern descendants of the dogs about given space of time. For example, before the of time he may sit in judgment upon seven or 
which they wrote so lovingly, it is probable breeder can see the results of his combinations eight generations of animals of his breeding. - 
that they would believe themselves translated in cattle extending over four generations he There can be no doubt that advantage has been 
| to some sphere altogether taken of this fact to the 
foreign to their previous full by dog lovers and 
experiences. So inge- the result is a remark- 
niously and persistently able advancement in the 
has the mind of man con- approximation of type 
trived to improve or to the standard in many 
change the various do- of the well-known breeds 
mestic animals which within a very limited 
have become his com- period of time. Perhaps 
panions, that even with- it is because they are 
in the space of half more popular than many 
a century types undergo other of the dog families, 
a fast and almost revo- that the most notable of 
lutionary difference. In all advancements along 
no field of animal breed- this line is to be found 
ing is this truth more among the terriers. Not 
evident than in the dogs. only is there but a trace 
One reason for this is of general family like- 
doubtless the fact that ness between the terrier 
generation succeeds gen- of today and the little 
eration more rapidly earth-going dog which 
with the various breeds the British writers of one 
of dogs than with most hundred and fifty years 
of the other animals to ago described, but even 
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which man has devoted esr sens Pe RB ORES ST a t_<_—d Tremembrance of the 
his attention. Thus it The wonderful unifcrmity of type to which the Scottish terrier is being brought benches at dog shows 
becomes possible to con- is exemplified by this group of ten dogs from A. G. Heitzler’s Talisker kennels (Continued on page 78) 
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the © This fine wire-haired fox terrier, Gailaich Nettle, shows The typical fox terrier expression is pos- Brayfield Bountiful, Effingham Lawrence’s highly char- 
1a the desirable straightness of front and carriage. The sessed by this dog, Marbald Warsong, acteristic Sealyham, looks quite ready to go on the bench 
ge. owner is Herbert Hughes of Grosse Pointe, Mich., who owned by Martin S. Baldwin, winner in and do some winning, or if the occasion serves, go to 






is now flying with our Allies “Somewhere” in France limit and open classes at the Specialty Show earth in the untiring pursuit of its traditional enemy 
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This special collapsible cabriolet body on a Locomobile chassis was 
built for Mrs. John Wanamaker, Jr. 
cowl are noteworthy as is the lowness with which the carriage is hung 


The great length of hood and 


Small side lamps in addition to the stately coach lamps are used on 
this Pierce-Arrow limousine with good effect. The six-cylinder chassis 
is continued unchanged as well as the mounting of the head lamps 


Motor Models for the Coming Shows 


Some of the Cars for the New Year that Will Make Their Bows in January 





[acai is NO po 
doubt that the [*« + 
year1918will |: 

find many prob-_ | 

lems to solve for 
the automobile 
world. The throw- 
ing of the resources 
of the country into 
war has already - 
made it necessary 


for the Govern- 
ment to indicate 
that it would re- 


quire an important 
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{an seacmomemanone 
percentage of the 
output of factories 
now making pleas- 
ure vehicles. This 
commandeering of resources need 
not by any means result in any 
serious embarrassment to the au- 
tomobile companies, as they will 
be operating to capacity upon other 
products, but it will, of course, 
mean a radical reduction in the 
quantity of passenger automobiles 
produced. 

Notwithstanding this condition, 
the automobile shows of the new 
year, that of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce at the 


am with 


The half height windshield, plain side panel- 
ing, coach fenders and step cover are among 
the features of this attractive Lancia brough- 


Grand Central 
Palace opening 
upon January 5th, 
and the Automobile 
Salon opening on 
January 2d at the 
Hotel Astor, will 
show a number, a 
variety and a de- 
gree of perfection 
of motor-driven 
passenger vehicles 
heretofore unparal- 
leled. Both in num- 
ber of exhibits and 








and windshield, is enameled white. 
its custom body built by Locke , 





Looking down into Packard twin-six seven-passenger 
touring car, the clean lines of both interior and exterior 
are clearly shown. Note the side lamps at the windshield 


The entire body of this Hal 12 with Victoria 
top, including the disc wheels, radiator shell 
} The gun- 
like spot lights are made of polished nickel 


in quality of prod- 
uct they will ex- 
ceed anything pre- 
viously attempted. 


TRIKING mechanical changes 

will be conspicuous by their 
absence this year as they were last 
year, with the single exception of 
the further development of the 
steam chassis, which bids fair to 
prove a magnet to the exhibitions. 
This type of vehicle, of which more 
will be said in detail in a later arti- 
cle, has been brought to a state of 
practical usefulness which indi- 
cates that it is to be a most im- 











The body of this roadster on an Owen Magnetic chassis shows an 
interesting use of angles and straight lines. 
fully efficient electric transmission which abolishes clutch and gears 











sect 


The car has the wonder- 


This collapsible brougham body on a Crane model Simplex chassis 
has both very square lines and very wide windows. 
extension roof to protect the driver in case of inclement weather 


It is fitted for an 
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More aluminum is used in the chassis of the Mar- 
mon than of any other car. In this case a limou- 
sine body which balances nicely the long lines of 
the very high hood and cowl has been fitted 


Rather high body sides, unusually attractive 
handling of the upholstery and plenty of locker 
space in the running board apron are among the 
features of this Winton six with touring body 





This Franklin inside drive 
with pointed front has a 
double windshield. It is the 
only air-cooled automobile 


portant factor in the motoring 
of the future. There can be 
no doubt that engineering 
opinion has long inclined to 





otal the steam-driven vehicle for 
Sth road use. The difficulty has 
‘bile always been, however, to find 
aa a method of applying this form 
the of power without cumbersome 
will apparatus and inherent incon- 





veniences of use. These ob- 
stacles have now happily been 





One of the most interesting developments of the 
year is this perfected Doble steam car. It has 
only about a score of moving parts, and burns 
kerosene with high efficiency. There are no gears 


overcome so that the steam car 
which will make its bow to the 


Attractive treatment of body lines and side 
mouldings mark this body on a Cunningham 8 
chassis. Note the steps, the method of carrying 
the spare wheel at the side and the head lamps 


public at the show, will repre- 
sent an efficiency and conve- 
nience of applied power here- 
tofore largely considered unat- 
tainable. 

Aside from this single me- 
chanical development, the in- 
terest of the year is likely to 
center very largely upon the 
body design of the hundreds 
of vehicles which will be on 
view. Notable improvement 
in the general average in this 
particular will be apparent to 
the visitors at the shows, Cars 
have become more beautiful as 
well as more useful during the 
past twelvemonth. Great at- 
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The rakish slope of the windshield in the new 
Mercer touring cars blends weli with body lines 
that are suggestive of agility and speed. Note 
the treatment of the side and seat mouldings 


Madame Schumann-Heink and her soldier son 
at Camp Funston, Kas., in a White sixteen-valve 
touring car. The arrangement of the divided 
front seats and their rounded tops is interesting 












The turtle-back, containing extra seats, the 
angled line of hood and cowl and the radiator 
of the Rolls-Royce type are all points of 
interest in this powerful Murray 8 roadster 


Its short turning radius makes the Liberty Well balanced harmony of line marks 
sedan very convenient for use in city streets this Hudson six-cylinder touring limou- 
as well as in the country. The wide door sine. A return has been made to the 
opening is characteristic of the season’s cars use of a roof railing for small luggage 














This Paige seven-passenger sedan, with pointed 
windshield and opera light, has several novel de- 
vices to make its use more easy and pleasant in 
cold weather. The passenger compartment is roomy 




















The toursedan body on an eight-cylinder Cole chas- 
sis can be used as touring car, sedan or limousine 
at will, due to the removable partition between 
driving seat and tonneau. The body has four doors 
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A low hanging bcdy characterizes this Jordan 
model which has been christened the “Sport 
Marine”. The body has beveled edges and square 
doors and the interior panels are mahogany 











This Biddle town car has an unusually roomy 
passenger compartment without detracting 
from its appearance of length. The half 
height windshield is a noteworthy feature 





The front chairs which can 
be turned as desired are 
among the conveniences of 
this dual-drive Ohio electric 


tention has been paid to the 
simplification of line, so that 
the term “clean lines” is now 
applicable to many more au- 
tomobiles than it was in the 
seasons which are past. Great 
attention has also been concen- 
trated on matters of riding 
comfort and body design as it 
is related to the practical use 
of the vehicle. Wide swinging 
doors, convenient curtains, 
quickly convertible bodies, ad- 
ditional protection through the 
means of tonneau wind shields 
and extension cowls, together 
with a multitude of small re- 
finements such as step lights, 
trouble lamps, coat rails, com- 
partments for umbrellas, cigar 
lighters, and the like, will be 
the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in the new cars. 


T cannot be said that many 

radical departures in body 
design will bid for public fa- 
vor during the 1918 show. 
Rather the changes have been 
along the lines of refinement 
and improvement upon de- 
signs already familiar. Very 
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The curved roof, the mounting of the 
headlights on the mudguards and the 
arrangement of the silk curtains are 
some features of this Milburn electric 
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Miss Julia Sanderson is here stepping out of her 
neat little Roamer town car. The short turning 
radius and smart lines make it very suitable for 
city use where traffic becomes daily more congested 
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Very large window space and an attractive low- 
ness of roof line mark this special sedan body on 
a_ six-cylinder National chassis. The slopi1 

windshield also adds its own note of distinction. 








The sloping front is here seen to advantage used 
with an inside-drive body on a Singer chassis. 
The treatment of the door mouldings is a re- 
minder of the brave old days of the horse carriage 
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The new Silver-Apperson eight is here shown 
with the sides entirely open. This car has a 
number of mechanical innovations including 
a single cam shaft, making for simplicity 
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Very rakish lines of both body and top 
have been used in the design of this two- 
passenger runabout body on a. Standard 
eight-cylinder chassis. Note the small top 


many types of convertible bodies will be found 
among the cars for the coming year. Some of 
the modifications for this type of body im- 
provement are found in the inside-drive fam- 
ily and are interesting in their ingenuity. In 
one car, no less than five different types con- 
tained in a single body will be found. The 
number of devices to make the automobile 
adaptable to use in varying weather con- 
ditions and over a wide range of tem- 
peratures is also very noticeable. 
Among the detailed improvements in 
what might be called the handling of the 
car, which will arrest the attention of 
show visitors, are those which tend to 
make starting and running more easy in 
both extremely cold and extremely warm 
weather. Arrangements for closing or 
opening the louvres in the hood from the 
driver’s seat fall under this category as 
do improved priming and super-heating 
devices to facilitate combustion, in cold 
weather. Many cars also are fitted with 
devices for thermostatic control of the 
operating temperature. The purpose of 
devices of this kind is to automatically 
cause the engine to run at the most effi- 
cient temperature and control circula- 
tion of the water in the cooling system 
to this end. 


LTHOUGH many of the cars on ex- 
hibition at both shows will be treated 
rather radically as to color scheme, it 
may be said in general that the tendency 
of the year is rather toward sober and 
dignified combinations of tone. The 
automobile constantly tends to approxi- 
mate more nearly the elegant carriage of 
the days when harness horses reigned 
supreme. With the exception of certain 
drags and road coaches, it was never good 











The high and long cowl of this Mitchell six-cylinder touring 


car add a good deal of raciness to its appearance. 


the sloping windshield and the round edges also contribute 
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Interior of an attractive limousine body on a 
Daniels chassis. The use of the mahogany 
paneling in the roof with exposed cross mem- 
bers and large dome light is very pleasing 
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This is an aeroplane view of the Willys-Knight eight- 
cylinder touring car with the spare seats in position 
for use. This multi-cylinder motor has sleeve valves 
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, / This light 
four - cylin- 


der car is 
2 an Overland 
of the Coun- 
try Club 
»model. It 
has capacity 
for four 
Passengers 





An interesting new body of the convertible 
type is this KisselKar sedan which has 
been christened Sedané. It is an all-year 
round type, accommodating four passengers 


form to have one’s carriage ape the peacock in 
hue and there is no reason why it should be 
good form to allow the automobile to become 
conspicuous by reason of its brilliant coloring. 
Simplicity in color scheme and in the treat- 
ment of the interior design is far more in keep- 
ing with the dictates of good taste and this 
quality will be clearly marked in the bodies 
of the better:coach: builders which will be 
on exhibition next month. 

The motor carriage of today has 
reached a very high degree of refinement 
on the mechanical side. It is a far cry 
from the uncertain and hazardous ve- 
hicles which went by the name of auto- 
mobiles within the scope of a very brief 
memory to the dependable, easily oper- 
ated and altogether responsive motor car 
which plays so large a part in the activi- 
ties of life as we know it. 





ND if this is true of the mechanical 
side of the automobile, it is true, in 
quite as great a degree, perhaps, of the 
body and arrangements for comfort. It 
is not at all hard to remember the primi- 
tive touring cars of a couple of decades 
ago, entered by little flights of steps at 
the back of the body and having a nar- 
row seat on each side. This plan brought 
the passengers opposite each other, much 
as they used to sit in the old horse stages 
on Fifth Avenue. Nor have we forgotten 
the first limousines, with narrow doors 
at the sides and seats so cramped that 
anyone with more than average length of 
limb could not possibly ride in comfort. 
The closed motor carriage of today, on 
the other hand, is quite as comfortable 
and often a good deal more convenient 
than one’s rooms. The deep, restful seats 
make riding a pleasure. 
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To this end 


The raised cowl and the attractive handling of the upholstery 
are among the outstanding features of this. four-cylinder Hup- 
mobile touring model. The body is marked by straight top lines 











LREADY the lure 
Ae the southland is 
upon us. Man is 
about to prove his kin- 
ship with the birds by 
taking flight in his an- 
nual Hegira to more 
sunny climes. Florida 
and the West Indies 
and the balmy places 
south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line have be- 
gun to weave their fa- 
miliar spell. That res- 
tiveness which is the 
forerunner of migration 
is upon us. We are 
getting ready to pack. 
In the words of the 
variety ballad, so pop- 
ular today, we are be- 
ginning to wonder 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 

The first essential in being prepared for this 
flight into an artificial summer is to have one’s 
luggage filled with a suitable variety of cloth- 
ing. The resorts of the South give each year 
the first hints of what the costumes of summer 
in the more northerly latitudes are to be. To 
be sure, the clothes which are to be selected 
now for use at Palm Beach and its sister 
stopping places along the Atlantic and the 
Carribean are the forerunners of those which 
will be seen on Long Island, in the Berkshires 
and along the New England coast during the 


Brown Leghorn hat with 


brown silk band. Cheviot 
collar with stripes run- 
ning around. Striped, 
pleated shirt of cheviot 





Panama hat with colored 
band. White stiff collar 
with the points a good 
deal cut away. Silk shirt 
in white or solid color 





Single-breasted suit of a Lovett 
shade of flannel, with three but- 
tons and straight front. Four 


patch pockets with flaps on the 
Brown low boots 


lower ones. 





price $25.00. 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Hints for the Southern Migration and a Few Winter Luxuries 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 




















Double-breasted silk suit with four buttons, but- 

toning three. No breast pocket, but the regular side 

pockets, with flaps. Country shoes of white buck- 

skin with brown trimming and striped wool socks 
Summer which is to come. These clothes 
are in the very nature of things summery. They 
have the ease and comfort of line which are 
part of the sensible costume for warm weather. 
The jackets, unlined, or with a skeleton lin- 
ing, are fashioned in either single or double 
breasted cut of light worsteds, silks and flan- 
nels of a kind which are essentially refreshing 
in character. 


HERE is a distinct leaning toward the 
complete suit of flannel of rather a light 
shade as distinguished from the use of white 





Panama hat of fine quality worn creased down the middle; 


Boater hat of coarse straw with moderate crown 
and rather wide brim; price $4.00. 
block; price $15.00. 


Panama hat worn in a flat 
The summer hats are all of conserva- 
tive block with a tendency toward ease and lightness of weight 
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flannel trousers with a 
coat of darker hue, al- 
though, of course, this 
traditional arrangement 
will probably never be 
entirely out of favor. 
Many of the jackets are 
of the three-buttoned 
type, which can be 
either buttoned up to the 
top button or allowed to 
roll softly with the ef- 
fect of a long lapel. 
Both the patch pockets 
and the more usual flat 
ocket will be used. 
Trousers are neither too 
full nor too narrow : 
with a slightly in- Boater hat with a black 
creased fullness at the pena yay pong 
bottom. They may be striped blue and white 
worn: in the easy lounge shirt with a colored collar 
manner of Summer, with the cuff informally 
turned up. The whole effect is one of easy 
grace. Jackets follow the outline of the figure 
without clinging closely. They simply con- 
form easily to the silhouette. 





Light felt hat. Low turn. 
over collar worn with a 
soft silk shirt of a solid 
color and a polka dot tie 


in a harmonizing shade 





NDEED, the clothes for the southern migra- 
tion and the Summer which is still in hiber- 
nation are excellent examples of the spirit which 
animates the man of taste in the selection of 
what he is to wear. They are suited quite 
exactly to the usage to which they are designed. 
They have no superfluous or unnecessary de- 








Herringbone worsted suit of a 
very tropical weight, in a gray 
shade. White waistcoat. Brown 
and white striped tie; brown 
and white shoes and brown socks 
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Cuff links of platinum 
with a gold monogram 
and crest on the opposite 
buttons. Suitable for an 
intimate and personal gift 





Signet pin in small dia- 
monds with the colors 
brought out in precious 
stones. Initial below 





tails. They are simple and effective in their 
simplicity. It has been my experience in ob- 
serving the manners of our time, that in dress, 
as in other factors of life in which the aesthetic 
question is involved, the truly useful is at the 
same time truly beautiful. Exaggerations are 
always to be avoided. The addition of belts, 
cuffs on sleeves, un- 

necessary pleats and man 
other excrescences are 
as much to be depre- 
cated in relation to 
correct clothes as are 
extravagances of ac- 
tion in the practical 
harness horse or ex- 
aggeration of type in 
a working terrier. 





DDLY enough 

the simplicity of 
line so noticeable in 
the clothes which we 
are discussing is ex- 
actly in keeping with 
the necessities of the 
present war situation. 
The Government is 
using its influence 
very markably with 
the makers of men’s 
clothes to prevent any 
waste of material. 
Wool is one of the 
staples which is im- 
portant to the winning 
of the war. The men 
in the trenches require 
it in quantities here- 
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which canons of good taste also forbid, al- 
though they have unfortunately offended the 
eye all too frequently during recent seasons. 
But to turn from the general to the particu- 
lar. The accessories which will be used in the 
South are, of course, in keeping with the cos- 
tumes of which we have been speaking. Collars 
especially exemplify the same tendency to the 
simple and comfortable which mark the clothes 
themselves. The low, turn-over collars are very 
easy to wear and very pleasant to look upon. 
They are of a decidedly practical design. Some 
of the individual variations which are of in- 
terest are the subject of illustration in this 
issue. 
one of these. The variation is governed by in- 
dividual preference. In some cases the points 
run down straight in a neat fold, while in 
others they are more sharply cut away from the 
collar opening. But in all cases they expose 
completely the knot of the cravat. One now 
sees a good many men in this country who are 
fastidious about their appearance who wear 
colored collars with their colored shirts. This, 
of course, is a very common practice in Europe 
both in England and on the Continent. Col- 
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tofore undreamed of. 
Their necessity is one 
not to be overlooked. 
Everything that they should 


Coat for informal wear made of plaid 
homespun, lined with muskrat. 
a dark, plucked-out collar of muskrat 


It has 
moleskin, 


The treatment of the collar points is - 


LOLOL GTIO CLL REO. 





Black double-breasted coat of vicuna 
with Persian lamb collar and lining of 
It has braided froggings 




















Cuff links of Guinea 
gold, with entwined mon- 
ogram on one button and 
signet on the other with 
another monogram below 


Crest pin with full arms 
woven in precious stones, 
bringing out the colors 
of the individual emblem 





lars of this type are used either detached or 
attached to the shirt, but the common practice 
in this country is to have them attached to the 
shirt, the material of which they match. It 
need hardly be said that collars of this type 
are for use only informally and largely for 
outdoor wear. 

HOES for use with 

the summer cos- 
tumes are also many 
and various. Excel- 
lent types are the 
white buckskin lounge 
shoe trimmed with 
brown Russia leather 
or brown calf skin 
with caps and foxings 
of the same. These 
shoes may have either 
leather or rubber soles. 
white buckskin lounge 
with black leather 
trimmings and black 
rubber soles are also 
worn, as are the full- 
brogued shoes of tan 








leather. Socks of 
lightweight silk and 
wool in colors. to 
match or harmonize 
with the scarf are 
suitable for this type 
of costume. 


Much care and at- 
tention may well be 
devoted to the head 
gear which is to be 
used under southern 
skies. The stiff 
“boater” straw hat 
will be much worn 
this season. It will 
have a comparatively low crown 





have to make them more efficient 
as weapons of right they must 
have. And with a farsighted- 
ness which is both commendable 
and encouraging, the authorities 
at Washington charged with the 
conservation of military and 
related resources—especially the 
Commercial Economy Board of 
the Council of National Defense 
—have already taken active 
steps to prevent the wastage of 
wool. It is rather strange that 
the very things which they have 
requested the designers of men’s 
clothes to omit—the excrescences 














and a comparatively broad brim 
and will preferably be made of 
rather coarse split straw or sen- 
net. The Panama hat is ideally 
suited for use in warm climes. Its 
extreme lightness and pliability, 
of course, make it very comfort- 
able and therefore desirable. It 
can be worn in several different 
blocks, either creased down the 
middle in the manner of the 
Homburg or with a flat crown. 
A hat band of either black or 
some dark colored silk is suit- 
able. Of course, club hat bands 
indicating college or fraternity 








and unnecessary features some 
of which have already been 
mentioned—are the very things 


Set of pocket articles in black 
silk and gold; wallet, match case 
and cigarette case; 


price $45.00 





Pair of straight-grain briar pipes in leather 
case, which has the advantage that it can 
be locked for traveling use; price $11.00 


associations are also proper to 
be worn with straw hats, especi- 
ally by (Continued on page 82) 

























There really must be a muffler in 
the wardrobe, and one of the smart- 
est mufflers in captivity is this one 
of peacock blue and gray plaid 
duvetyn. The peacock blue jersey 
hat is stitched around in gray; 
from the Sports Shop for Women 
































The batiste frock is the keystone of the 
southern wardrobe. This one of tan and 
white batiste is girdled with old-blue rib- 
bon. The white veil is inseparably at- 
tached to the white straw hat, just to give 
it that Arabian look; hat from Peggy Hoyt; 
frock from the Sports Shop for Women 


For active service 
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The evening wrap for southern wear has 
a character entirely its own. It isn’t at 
all the fur-trimmed affair of northern eve- 
nings. This one of dull blue brocade has 
the proverbial silver lining and is collared 
with a ruche of silver-gray tulle with a 
tiny bouquet in back; from Julia Carroll 


Formal and dignified as a gown can very 
well be, but filmy enough for the most 
tropical evening is this affair of blue and 
mauve chiffon, girdled with green beads 
and pearl beads. The dull green feather 
fan is the exact thing to carry with it; 
gown from Julia Carroll; fan from Altman 
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at the Winter resorts have for 

several seasons past, reduced 
themselves to but three classes— 
sports costumes, simple daytime 
frocks, and evening clothes. In 
making her preparations to go 
south, the smart woman gives first 
consideration to her dresses of mus- 
lin and batiste, for these are, in a 
way, the very foundation of her 
wardrobe. In them she may ap- 
pear at almost any hour of the day, 
provided, of course, that they are 
supplemented by that most impor- 
tant adjunct of dress, the smart ac- 
cessory. With her cleverly simple 
frocks, then, the smart woman 
wears her string of pearls and car- 
ries her smartest parasols. Invari- 
ably, these frocks are topped by a 
chic hat put on at just the right 
angle and supplemented by the 
most effective of veils, for, at the 
seashore, if one is truly smart, one 
is veiled during almost every mo- 
ment of the long day. One motors 
in a veil, one plays tennis and golf 
in a veil and one may even go for 
her dip with a harem veil tied 
securely over her nose. 


Te clothes designed for wear 


UT though these batiste frocks, 
the mainstays of the southern 


They’re wearing coats like 
this one of camel’s hair 
cloth after golf or tennis 
or swimming; from Knox 























A checked band around the 
white flannel skirt makes it 
match the slip-on coat; from 
the Sports Shop for Women 


wardrobe, are simple, there is no 
limit to their chic. An unusual ba- 
tiste frock is sketched at the left on 
the opposite page. The entire outer 
part of this is of finely striped tan 
and white batiste, while the under-slip and the 
under-sleeves are plain white, with a cut-out 
design of tan batiste applied to them. A girdle 
of rather narrow old-blue ribbon is tied smart- 
ly at the front. With this frock is worn an 
exceedingly clever hat, obviously suggested by 
an Arabian headdress. The hat itself is of 
white straw, and part and parcel of it is the 
voluminous white chiffon veil, which is fast- 
ened across the front under a heavy cord of a 
soft old-blue shade. At the back, this cord is 
loose from the hat so that the veil may slip 
through it and thus be drawn as closely or as 
loosely under the chin as its wearer desires. 

A bathing suit high of neck and long of 
sleeve, in order to preserve the whiteness of 
its wearer’s skin, is pictured on this page. It 
is made of wool jersey in dull purplish. blue, 
with a facing of gray which shows at every 
edge. The under one of the two skirts is fash- 
ioned entirely of gray jersey lined with a 
slightly lighter shade of gray and on the right 
side of the outer skirt is tacked a gay little 
rosette of tri-color, the colors of which are re- 
peated in the girdle about the waist. The hat 
of the dull blue jersey faced with gray boasts 
a floating gray streamer and the lady in the 
sketch has swathed herself in a harem veil 
of gray chiffon. 

For tennis, there is the smart sports coat 
of black and white shepherd checked wors- 
ted pictured on this page. It slips on over the 
head, after the fashion of all smart sports coats 








A high-necked, long-sleeved bathing suit 

and a harem-veiled hat vanquish sunburn; 

suit from the Sports Shop for Women; 
hat from Peggy Hoyt 
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Fashion Goes South 


The Time Has Come to Consider the Factors 
in the Winter Resort Wardrobe 


of the moment, and is drawn in 
about the waist by a belt. The 
simple white flannel skirt which 
accompanies this coat is rather 
scant in cut, yet it has sufficient 
width to allow plenty of freedom. 
About the bottom of the skirt there 
is a band of checked worsted to 
match the coat. The idea of band- 
ing the skirt with material like that 
of the sports coat or sweater which 
is worn with it is new and effective. 
It connects two separate garments 
and makes a complete costume of 
them. In some cases, knitted bands 
similar to the sweater which is 
worn with them are placed on the 
bottom of the new sports skirts, 
with charming effect. The velours 
sports hat which accompanies this 
tennis outfit is of military red. 


O slip on after sports, there is the 

extremely useful coat sketched 

at the upper left of this page. It 

is distinctly mannish in cut, and its 

material is in the lovely tawny tone 

of natural camel’s hair; it is ex- 

tremely soft and fine, and at the 

same time smart and comfortable. 

About her neck the lady in the 

sketch has drawn a wool muffler 

of vivid yellow, for she well knows 

that a muffler of this kind is an es- 

sential item in her seashore outfit. 

And peaking of mufflers, one 

of peacock blue and gray plaid 

duvetyn is sketched at the top of 

the opposite page. The duvetyn 

is very light of weight and the muffler is lined 

with deep peacock blue jersey cloth, which does 

not make it too warm for southern wear. This 

muffler may be buttoned up high about the 

throat after the manner of a coat collar, and is 

particularly smart when it is worn that way. 

The deep fringe at the bottom is of peacock 

blue wool. Peacock blue jersey fashions the 
little hat, which is stitched in gray. 

A formal evening gown, but one of mate- 
rials so diaphanous as to give a sheerness 
and delicacy particularly appropriate for wear 
at a southern resort is sketched at the right of 
the same page. It is made of chiffon in shades 
of old blue and mauve intermingled; even in the 
train, which gives the final touch of dignity, 
these two colors are combined. About the waist 
there is a girdle of long, flat, dull green beads 
interspersed with pearl beads and a long strand 
of these stones drops almost to the bottom of 
the skirt at the front. The very unusual shoul- 
der straps are of pearls and sapphires, and the 
dull green fan is mounted on pearl sticks. 

Of dull blue brocade is fashioned the odd 
evening wrap pictured at the bottom of the 
opposite page. The velvet figure in the ma- 
terial is so nearly the tone of the silk back- 
ground that the wrap gives the effect of being 
entirely of one shade. It is lined with sheer 
silver cloth and two tarnished silver tassels 
hang gracefully from the front. Instead of the 
inevitable fur collar, there is a crisp ruche of 
silver-gray tulle with a knot of flowers in back. 
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Chine 
banded top and bottom with net, 
set on with lace in a scalloped 


Flesh-colored crépe de 


design, forms this chemise; 
$4.95. The drawers of the same 
material are made on a yoke 
and bordered with net; $5.95 


Crépe de Chine or Georgette 
crépe means nothing in some 
women’s lives. A _ nightgown, 
to them, can only be an affair 
like this one of batiste with 
exquisite Philippine embroidery, 
trimmed with satin ribbons; $3.95 


No one has ever thought of 

img more practical than a 
white piqué petticoat—no one 
ever will be able to. This one 
has a chi broidered scal- 
loped edge as a trimming; $1.10 





gins and ends in a trimming of 


No, it’s not a masquerade costume. It’s 
pajamas of flesh-colored crépe de Chine 
with frills of lace and blue ribbon as trim- 
ming for both its coat and trousers; $18.50 


The New Year in Lingerie 
The Shops Resolve to Dedicate January to Lingerie Sales 





Flesh-colored Georgette crépe, which be- 


lace, forms this charming chemise; $7.95 
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The amazingly low cost of 
these garments is out of all 
proportion to their charms. Just 
take the case of this nightgown 
of nainsook with insertion and 
edging of narrow lace and trim- 
ming of soft ribbon bows; $1.95 























Most of this nightgown is of 
flesh-colored crépe de Chine; 
what isn’t flesh-colored crépe de 
Chine is bands of wide Valen- 
ciennes lace and a blue satin 
ribbon run through eyelets just 
below the lace border; $6.95 


bands of 


This crépe de Chine envelope chemise with 
lace trimming and square insets of Geor- 
gette crépe may be had in either white or 
in the always popular flesh color; $3.90 
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Until it reaches the waist-line, 
this nightgown is of flesh-col- 
ored crépe de Chine. From 
there up, it’s of Georgette crépe 
with insertions of Valenciennes 
lace and bows of ribbon; $5.50 

























——— 
: There are three members of 
, this inner set—nightgown, en- 
: velope chemise and vest chem- 
: ise, all of fine nainsook, dainti- 
| ly hand-embroidered; night- 
t of & gown, $3.75; chemise, $2.95; 
po and the vest chemise, $2.25 
gown 
) and 
trim- 
$1.95 








Hand-embroidery trims this 
French nightgown of white 
nainsook and little insets of 















ha entre deux catch up its tiny 
e sleeves and lend fulness to both 
fe the back and the front; $3.75 
Bs 
ke This pink crépe de Chine night- 

gown has all sorts of things— 

edgings and insertions of Val- 
fe enciennes lace and yards of nar- 
e row blue satin ribbon; $9.75 
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This nightgown is entirely of pink 
Georgette crépe, unless you count the 
V’s of lace, the pink silk tassels on 
the sleeves and the ribbons; $18.50 













She wears a combination of The pink satin bodice is 
flesh-colored satin and Georgette trimmed with embroidery, lace 
crépe, held up with elastic; and blue ribbon; $1.95. The 
$5.95. She holds drawers all of petticoat is of pink crépe de 
Georgette crépe and lace; $9.75 Chine edged with lace; $3.95 























The Costumes of Evening 


Wartime Gowns May Be Extremely 


Chic, Yet Not Extremely Costly 


The smartest evening wraps are 
in soft, subdued shades with their 
gaiety confined to the contrasting 
material of their linings. This 
cape is of cafe au lait faille with 
a lining and gilet of yellow bro- 
caded crépe—although if one pre- 
fers it, the gilet may be of the 
faille. The brown of the dyed 
squirrel collar—squirrel is so 
smart on evening wraps—blends 
with the soft color scheme; $135 


The all-white evening gown is 
one of the season’s notable fea- 
tures; it is the happy medium 
between the inappropriately gay 


dress and the depressingly som-. 


bre one. A touch of color may 
always be added by the fan. This 
gown is of heavy white satin. 
The bodice crosses and ties in 
back, and white tulle falls from 
the tiny sleeves. This gown may 
be had in any color, also; $125 


A dinner gown which, without a hat, may also 
serve for more formal wear, is of gray satin 


beneath gray-blue tulle. 


A satin girdle holds in 


place the clouds of tulle, preserving the slender 
silhouette. In other color combinations, also; $125 


Black velvet, that most becoming 
of fabrics, makes this evening 
gown. The gracefully draped 
skirt folds back to show its fac- 
ing of military red satin—that 
shade is one of the brightest notes 
in a season of subdued tones— 
and the narrow train is also lined 
with red. Clouds of black tufle 
fall from the shoulders, and red 
roses and strings of jet beads 
trim the corsage and skirt; $170 


A gown for informal dinners is 
this one of satin and chiffon in a 
soft, faded shade of blue. The 
crossed satin girdle forms most 
of the bodice, and the chiffon 
sleeves are of novel design. This 
faded blue, by the way, is ex- 
tremely chic and is particularly 
charming and becoming on a 
gray-haired woman. This gown 
may be made to order in any col- 
or one may happen to desire; $150 
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The Shops of Vanity Fair 


Since Sports Come First at the Winter Resorts, Sports Clothes Come First in the Shops 


month of lingerie, but owing to the gen- 

eral exodus toward the South, it has be- 
come the month in which we get our first 
glimpse of Spring styles. Since sports are the 
first consideration at the winter resorts, it nat- 
urally follows that sports clothes are the first 
consideration in the shops. 

First and foremost is the faithful standby 
of all wardrobes, the plain well-tailored white 
skirt. Distinctiveness.of line and excellence 
of finish are essential, as the extreme severity 
of this style of skirt allows no extenuating 
frills. The one sketched in the middle, at the 
left, is of wool gabardine with pearl buttons 
at the pockets and fastening the novel belt. 
White linen makes the tailored blouse sketched 
with it, which is box-plaited both back and 
front, and has a collar which may be worn 
high as well as low. A smart little hat of 
grosgrain ribbon and rows of worsted, with an 
underbrim of straw, appears in the same 
sketch. It may be had in many color combina- 
tions with a motif of wool fruit and leaves to 
mark the front. 

Large black and white checks are not the 
most subdued things in the world, but are un- 
deniably smart when 
well used. In the skirt 
sketched at the lower 
right, the checked wool 
velours is used to its 
best advantage. A 
charming hand - made, 
hand - embroidered 
blouse is sketched with 
this skirt. Sheer ba- 


J iret ot in the shops, is not only the 











linen, respectively. 





Those essentials, the well-tailored 
white skirt and blouse, 
developed in wool gabardine and 
The ribbon 
and worsted hat is smart; skirt, 
$10.75; blouse, $5; hat, $14.50 


are here 


They are always finding new ways 
of effecting that fortunate com- 
bination of taffeta and Georgette 
crépe; this newest version is made 
even more interesting by the use 
of odd little wooden beads; $29.50 



























































A blouse of oyster white 
heavy crépe de Chine ac- 
companies a smart skirt of 
silk poplin. The satin and 
worsted hat is appropriate 
for north or south; blouse, 
$10; skirt, $18.75; hat, $12.75 























Frills of embroidered batiste edged 
with Valenciennes lace subtract 
from the severity and add to the 
charm of a youthful crépe de Chine 
frock which may be had in any of 
various soft becoming colors; $40 


blouse is of batiste and organdy, and 
the strikingly smart skirt is of vel- 
ours, in black and white, green and 
white, or gold and white; blouse, 
$19.75; hat, $15.50 


tiste forms the foundation for embroidered, 
lace-edged collar and cuffs of white organdy. 
Pale Georgette crépe, in soft folds, covers the 
hat of hemp, and a wide satin ribbon en- 
circles the crown and ties simply at the back. 
This hat may be had in practically any color. 





HE skirt of soft silk poplin woven in block 
design, which is sketched at the top of the 
page, may be had in white, beige or gray. 
The blouse shown with this skirt is of an un- 
usual tone of oyster white heavy crépe de Chine 
of an exceedingly fine quality. Though it is 
made to slip over the head, it nevertheless has 
three pearl buttons and buttonholes to insure 
sufficient leeway for the coiffure. - Narrow 
fluting trims the collar and cuffs. The large 
hat is appropriate for either the north or the 
south. Black satin is used for the crown and 
to face the long sweep of the green worsted 
brim, while a small cluster of worsted fruit 
trims it. This hat may be had in other colors. 
The severity of the youthful crépe de Chine 
frock sketched in the middle at the right is 
effectively relieved by a generous use of 
plaited in French embroidered batiste, ruffled 
with Valenciennes lace. 

Dark blue taffeta and Georgette crépe are 
successfully used in the 
frock. at the lower left. 
The Georgette crépe collar 
is weighted with dull blue 
wooden beads, and a nar- 
row belt of velvet is also 
dull blue. The frock may 
be had in black or gray. 


hand-embroidered 

























The development of knitting bag 
strategy has, very naturally, led the 
ladies into the field of camouflage. 
Here, for instance, we see Miss 
Helen De Puyster Devereaux, in a 
Fifth Avenue bus, with Joffre, her 
French bulldog. There is a time- 
worn rule of behavior for young la- 
dies, namely, never to let the cat 
out of the bag. Here is a new variant 
of it, “Never let the dog out, either” 


Knit—and Win the War 


Even if You Have to Resort to 
Knitting-Bag Camouflage 


Two startling developments in military strategy have 
lately been introduced into this war-ridden world; first, 
General Byng’s strategic coup in bringing his cavalry through 
tank holes in the enemy front; second, the introduction (by 
parties unknown) of the chintz, crétonne, or silk knitting 
bag—the deadly, parti-colored weapon the use of which has 
recently been mastered by millions of American women. 
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No one could say that children 
were at all fashionable nowadays. 
Under any conditions, it is awfully 
bad form to have them, no matter 
bow you look at it. Still, one can 
mitigate the social horrors of baby 
companionship by seeing to it 
that the little one shares—with 
Chu Chin Chow, one’s prize. 
winning Peke—the pleasant priy. 
acy of one’s knitting bag 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 











Here is rather an ingenious device, for YA 


young ladies of a frugal turn of mind, who 
are bidden to attend supper parties in 
polite society. Owing to the present high 
price of 1911 Pommery, always make sure 
to take your work-bags with you when 
you go to supper and, when the fluid gets 
plentiful, let the knitting bag do its duty 


It is really wonderful, what a clever and 
inventive girl can do in certain exigencies 
of life! On a house-party, for instance. 
Here is Miss Muriel Belmont on her way 
to her morning ablutions in the ladies’ 
pavilion at a house party on Long Island. 
A crétonne knitting bag, a bath towel, 
bottles, brushes—and, well, there you cre! 
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And here is a rather clever idea for a choral number which is shortly to be perpetrated by Florenz Ziegfeld. The number 


will be known as the crochet sextette, or the pony knitters’ ballet. 


resort to his favorite Austrian scheme of enveloping and coloring; in short, to put each of the girls in a Vienna roll, as it were 


This chorus will give Jo Urban an admirable chance to 
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| 2 the soup of the epieure a 
lk OUups VIC est 
‘ : : 
hildren : 8 2 
ely 2 It is the healthy who know good food. : 
Ber : It is those with a sparkle to their eye and a style to their living who most appreciate = 
‘= E Franco-American Soups. = 
a : For these soups are not only richest in nourishment. By reason of their purity, the : 
t priv. fi Z splendid quality of their ingredients, and the fine French finish in their making, they 4 
ae : act as a wholesome stimulant to the digestive glands. The initial spur to the appetite. = 
Ie The deft challenge to desire. The mood which promises a cordial reception to the meal z 
=== |h which follows. 2 
Z In soups, as in all things, it is the best which is the most economical. Consider the e . 
= actual ingredients that go to the creation of that culinary masterpiece, the Franco-American = 
dl Z Ox Tail Thick Soup—delicious blend of rich appetizing meat juices and superfine vege- = 
an E tables—the pick of the market—tomatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, celery, barley, herbs = 
; g and spices—trichly, heartily garnished. = 
eae For dinner this evening? z 
: - Merely heat before serving At the better stores : 
a ° 
“le : 
1 |: merican |} 
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Soups | 


Tomato Mock Turtle Vegetable Thick 
Chicken Chicken Gumbo Ox Tail Thick 
Clam Chowder Consommé Clear Vegetable 
Chicken Consommé Pea Clear Ox Tail 
Beef Julienne Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Clam Broth Mutton Broth 
Green Turtle Thick Clear Green Turtle | 
] 


Franco-American Broths 
for Invalids and Children : 


Broths made at home not only cause needless trouble—often downright friction— 
in the kitchen, but they are frequently poorly made. Avoid them. Supply the 
patient with Franco-American Broths—pure, uniform, amber-clear, free of all q 
rich in appetizing meat juices, stimulating, beneficial. Beef, Chicken, Maton. 

15 cents the can. At your grocer’s. 
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only a decade ago reveals striking differences be- 
tween the terriers that were competing for honors at 
that time and those that now come under the judge’s 
eye in the saw-dust ring. 


T is not the province of this particular article to 
discuss the wisdom of some of the changes of 

type which have been made; the tremendous straight- 
ness of front and heaviness of bone, for example, in 
the wire haired fox terrier, the increased height on 
the leg of Airedales, or some of the modifications in 
both form and color which mark the modern Scot- 
tish Terriers. But it is germane to my subject to 
point out to what an astonishing degree some of these 
dogs have been brought toward exemplification of the 
arbitrary standards of their breeds. In this issue, 
for instance, there is a picture of “Prides Hill 
Tweak’em,” a wire haired Fox Terrier belonging to 
Q. A. Shaw McKean. This American-bred animal 
is very nearly everything that a dog of his variety 
should be. If one were to 
read the standard for the wire 
haired breed and then com- 
pare it with his photograph, 
it would be very difficult in- 
deed for any but the most ex- 
perienced and critical judge to fault him. The short 
back, the perfectly straight front with plenty of bone, 
the tail carriage, the sturdy hind quarters, and carriage 
of the hocks, the neck, placement of eye, squareness 
and length of muzzle, all these are there to a remark- 
able degree, and there are a dozen dogs on the bench 
in this country at present which vary from the de- 
sired standard only fractionally more than this re- 
markable animal. 

It is a tribute to the genius and perseverance of 
those who are interested in perfecting dog types, that 
any such degree of excellence should have been ob- 
tained. It is also food for encouragement, if looked 
at rightly, for the amateur in dog breeding. The ob- 
jection to this statement may be made that where a 
type has been brought so near to perfection it is 
futile for the inexperienced breeder to attempt com- 
petition. But this is at best a superficial argument. 
The real point is that so much can be done with the 
material at hand. 


Jackson’s 


NOTHER of the illustrations in this issue still 
further emphasizes this point. It is of a group of 
Scottish Terriers belonging to A. G. Heitzler’s Talis- 


La Reine d’Anjou, Hugh 
French bull- 
dog, has a head which is 
thought almost perfect 


Concerning Terriers 


(Continued from page 63) 
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ker kennels. It is not my contention that everyone 
of these animals is necessarily champion material, 
but only a glance is needed at these ten Scotties to 
show what remarkable uniformity of type can be 
achieved by intelligent and painstaking breeding 
Still another very different terrier is also illustrated 
in this issue, Mr. Effingham Lawrence’s Brayfield 
Bountiful. This Sealyham has the desirable shortness 
of leg, body length, and expression for which the 
breeders of these little enemies of the otter are seek- 
ing so diligently. No more perhaps than are the 
Scotties, but certainly more than are the advanced 
types of wire haired Fox Terriers he is a working 

sort of animal in every way. 

It will be recalled that this breed, probably estab- 
lished by a family named Sealy living in the region 
of the River Aire, has long been used in England | 
either independently or with a pack of otter hounds, 
to go to earth in the pursuit of the elusive otter. Like 
all the terriers he should be kept very close to the 
working type. The Sealyham Terrier Club should be 
congratulated for its stand in offering a working 
certificate in addition to specials for bench charac. 
teristics for the dogs which come under its jurisdic- 
tion. As I have announced in these pages before, 
the Cairn Terrier Club of America plans to follow 
suit along these sane and wholesome lines. 

What is most encouraging about the situation in 
the terrier family as well as many of the other breeds 
at present, is the exceedingly good progress that the 
American breeders are making. It is a safe prediction 
that at the great annual Westminster Kennel Club 
show in February, judges of all the terrier classes 
will be confronted by many outstanding individuals 
of American breeding in competition with those who 
have come over seas. 



































i psoas progress which is being made in the Ameri- 
can dog world is by no means confined to the ter- 
rier. The French Bull Dogs, for example, two of 
the highly typical examples of which are illustrated 
in this number of VANiry Farr, have made wonder- 
ful strides. This dog, originally and probably rightly 
called Boule-Dogue Francais, has indeed reached 
the height of its perfection on this side of the At- 
lantic. This state of things 
is not new of course, for 
out of nearly one hun- 
dred French Bull Dogs 
(Continued on page 80) 


Champion Gamin’s Rival 
has sired many of the 
leading dogs of the 
French breed in the land 








No. 5611A 


Softest down-filled cushions make these 
Fag yy ome ponder! ully com- 
‘ortable. The are mahogany; 
the sphsieery most luxurious. 
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a Ave., Chicago 


NY woman who knows furniture recognizes in Karpen 
Furniture a luxuriousness that is quite uncommon. 
The flowing lines and graceful sweep of its curves suggest 
ease; the beauty of the upholstery fabrics adds to the impres 
sion of richness. And for final confirmation of its luxurious 
comfort all that is needed is to sink into the feathery light- 
ness of its deep, soft upholstery. 


Karpen Furniture 


is sold by dealers everywhere. 
period and modern designs in single pieces and in suites. 
Send 14c for Book 33 of Karpen designs, illustrating hun- 
dreds of pieces of furniture. ; 


‘ §. KARPEN & BROS. 















They can show you both 








37th St. and Broadway, New York 
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The Eternal Feminine of Tecla Pearls 


Tecla Pearls may be termed the feminine for jewels— 
in French it is, in fact, a grammatical distinction: the 
jewel is masculine, but the pearl is feminine, super- 
imposing its soft and subtle beauty on the French 
Academy—and what is there in the whole gamut of 
gems that looks so essentially feminine, so part of the 
woman who wears them, as a Necklace of Tecla 
Pearls, suspended from the throat like a mist of tears. 


Tecla Pearl Necklaces with 
Diamond Clasp $75 to $350. 


T E c L A 


398 Fifth Avenue fe 3 : 
10 Rue de la Paix, Paris 
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Afon Squib, Miss Elsie Hydon’s Pomeranian, is 
evidently quite willing to pose for his picture. 
He is an excellent specimen of the little sort 





benched at the New York show of 1906, about 
half were of American breeding, but the quality has 
been consistently improved and the remarkable Cham- 
pion Gamin’s Rival which is shown in these pages 
is a good example of what fanciers of this particular 
variety have been able to do. This dog is the sire 
of many of the leading contenders for show honors 
now on the American bench. The study of La Reine 
d’ Anjou, Mr. Hugh Jackson’s other wonderfully good 
Frenchy, which used to be called Valois Princess, also 
shows a characteristic expression which it would be 
hard to improve upon. This breed's title, in a sense, 
is a misnomer. It is not properly a bull dog, indeed 
it is no more of a bull dog than is a Boston terrier, 
although it unquestionably owes many of its charac- 
teristics to the toy bull dog cross. But a comparison 
of the head with that of the English Bulldog is quite 
sufficient to show a wide chasm between the two. 


TILL another breed in which American fanciers 
are showing their intelligence and skill is that of 
the German Shepherd Dog. Obviously, there are no 
importations of this breed at present and it is not at 


| Concerning Terriers 


(Continued from page 78) 
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American-bred Pekingese are coming to the fore. 
This one is Nowata Ai-Gee Gobie, owned by Mrs. 
F. C. McAllister. His head and coat are good 


all likely that there will be for years to come. The 
fancy has been thrown absolutely upon its own re- 
sources and the way in which it has met this situation 
is highly encouraging. At the recent Specialty Show 
of the German Shepherd Dog Club, American bred 
animals did exceedingly well. The winner in dogs, 
Champion Harras II, which was bred in this country 
by Mr. John Gans, is a very typical specimen with 
plenty of substance and a splendid mover. Another 





THE Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide 
to the best Kennels in the country. You will find 
it in this issue beginning at page 12. If there is any 
information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or 
breeds which you do not find there, write to “The 
Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York,” and the informa- 
tion which you desire will be sent to you promptly. 
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The Brussels Griffon is constantly gaining in 
popularity. This little fellow, Nofa Frank, be- 
longs to Miss Elsie Hydon. Note his expression 


excellent American bred which, had he not been quite 
so fat, would have been placed higher, was H. F. 
Godfrey, Jr.’s, Otte, a dog sired by Bodo and showing 
all of his sire’s exceptional bone and splendid height 
and muzzle. The trophy for the best in the show 
went to B. H. Throop’s Herta Von Ehrengrund, the 
dam of Harras II. She is a splendid specimen of her 
breed with type, head and ear carriage very close to 
the standard. She is also of the most desirable color, 
One of the outstanding animals which was benched 
was Minka von Adlerhorst, belonging to John C, 
Barnard, who only failed to be in the running for 
some of the chief honors because of an unfortunate 
twitching of one eye which, of course, could not be 
overlooked by Vinton Breese, who was the judge. 


HIS show, as a whole, was remarkably successful, 

with one hundred twenty-eight entries and a gen- 
eral average of quality most encouragingly. There 
is serious agitation for the changing of the name of 
the club from the German Shepherd Club of America 
to the American Police Dog Club or some similar 
title. Such a change seems highly advisable. 
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RAYNTITE—The Top That Stays New 


A grey, dingy, faded top will make any car look 
Don’t sell your-car because the top looks 
shabby. Get a new top—a top that stays new. 


RAYNTITE 


It is water, grease, stain and dust 
proof—and as cleanable as glass. When soiled by 
travel, plain water will restore its beauty. It is 
guaranteed not to leak, crack, nor peel for one 
year, but built to last the life of your car. 


Any good top maker can re-top your car with 


Send for samples, booklet—and list of 
ayntite is furnished as 


DuPont Fabrikoid Company 


World’s Largest Makers of Leather 
Substitutes 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y., and 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Canadian Factory and Office: Toronto. 
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be taken just as comfortably as in the Spring or Fall 


Many who, in former years have regulary visited Harrogate, Aix-les- 
Bains, Carlsbad, Vichy and other European Resorts (at present inaccessible 
on account of the war) are now taking the cure at Hot Springs and find 
it just as beneficial, and the climate and surroundings much superior. 


T he curative valueof the waters(celebrated since 1735)is vouched for by eminent physicians 
from all parts of the world and by sufferers who have experienced their wonderful effects. 
THE BATH HOUSE is modern, com- 
plete and comfortable, and is connected 
with the Hotel by a sunlighted viaduct, 
so that the bather may go to and from his 
room without outside exposure. 


Renewed Health—Rest—Recreation 
Glorious wooded mountain scenery, Rid- 
ing and Driving over interesting moun- 
tain roads and trails— i 
a variety of other sports give an 
zest to outdoor recreation. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN, Resident Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 
Booking Offices: Ritz Cariton Hotels; New York, Philadelphia 


Golf, Tennis, and 
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thi Wintor at 


Virginia Hot Springs - 


The only place in America where it can 


It would be difficult to imagine a more de- 
—- spot. The Homestead standard 
of service d th h e year. 
If you would learn more of this truly ideal 
winter resort, write for 
The Homestead Book 

gtaphically describing and illustrating, in 
colors, the many charms of the Homestead 
and itssurroundings and dilating fully up- 
on the therapeutic values of the famous 
waters. Copies upon request. 
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younger men. It is probable that the 
state of war in which we now find our- 
selves will have a beneficial effect upon 
the general character of the clothes that one 
wears in addition to the specific effects of 
simplicity upon which I have already touched. 
I want to emphasize over and over again, 
even at the risk of being tiresome, the fact 
that conservatism is always synonymous with 
good form and war will certainly make for 
conservatism, not only in cut or form but in 
the use of color. 

Color, as it is related to men’s dress is 
something which requires a careful study. 
That it can be used with either very good 
taste or very bad taste is evident in even the 
most superficial observation of the man in 
the street. Too much color is a dangerous 
thing, to pervert somewhat the ancient adage 
about learning. The Summer season is con- 
ducive to a little brighter plumage than the 
more sombre Winter months and this is ob- 
viously true of the clothes for the southern 
resorts which are, after all, but the precursors 
of the Summer as we know it. Nevertheless, 
it is not well, and this year especially it will 
not be well, to emphasize too greatly in this 
respect the latitude that the warm season 
brings. In a crowd of men of both good 
and bad taste it is the unobtrusively dressed 
man whom one remembers, and not he who 
wears the most brilliant plumage. 


is a far cry from the sunny beaches of 
Florida to the crisp winds which mark the 
holiday season hereabouts, but I have thought 
it well in this issue to picture a few garments 
suited to the northern cities in Winter time 
and a few accessories of dress always inter- 
esting, in addition to outlining very briefly 
what may be expected at the southern resorts 
within the next few months. Two unusually 
good overcoats are the subject of illustration 
in this issue. One is of informal type suit- 
able for day wear and for motoring. The 
shell is made of attractive homespun of an in- 
definite checked pattern with lining and collar 
of warm fur. It is the kind of a coat one 


would be very glad to step into when the 
mercury is showing a disposition to retire 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 69) 





Raincoat of woolen fabric in dark brown with a 
strong, waterproof inner surface, cut in a loose and 
comfortable Raglan pattern. The price is $20.00 








If you care to buy any articles illustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department Mr. Trevor will be delighted to tell you where 
they may be purchased. Simply indicate what you wish and men- 
tion the pages on which they are pictured. If you prefer, Mr. 
Trevor will direct the buying of any article for you. In that 
case, enclose your check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company. There is no charge for these services. 








toward its bulbous lair at the bottom of the 
thermometer. The other coat is of a more 
formal character, also fur-lined and made 
of black broadcloth with braided frogs fasten. 
ing its double-breasted front. This overcoat 
has a good deal of the military about it 
although it is not a uniform coat by any 
means. A mackintosh, light in weight, is 
also illustrated. The surface is made of a 
brownish woolen fabric and the interior of 
strong water-proof material. 


HAVE selected some scarf pins and cuff 
links bearing monograms or coats of 


arms interestingly combined with the design, | 
as a suggestion for very acceptable gifts of | 


a kind that indicate real thought and care 
in their selection. 
one picks out for mere casual friends or ac- 
quaintances, but they have a certain charm- 
ing intimacy which sets them apart. Ob 
viously, every one does not possess the right 
to a coat of arms and therefore it is not al- 
ways possible to embody a symbol of this 
character in his personal jewelry, but every 
man is the proud possessor of some initials 
and it is comparatively easy to select an at- 
tractive and individual monogram. Of 
course, the variations in the application of 
this. sort of thing, to cuff links, and the 
like, are infinite in number and those that 
I have shown are merely hints. 

Perhaps the chief virtue of the things that 
one carries in one’s pocket is their flatness. 
A bulge in the pocket is a strain upon the 
good nature of any coat or waistcoat. The 
most famous illustration of this is the well- 
remembered case of the Englishman of great 
fastidiousness who refused to carry a latch 
key because it spoiled the faultless outline of 
his waistcoat. To obviate this difficulty to 
some degree some very nice pocket articles 
of silk may now be had. One type that I 
illustrate shows a set consisting of a wallet, 
match case and cigarette case of black wat- 
ered silk with gold corners. The articles are 
so designed as to be entirely practical as well 
as ornamental in character; something which 
can not always be said. Such a set makes 
an attractive gift for the holiday season. 
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Silk shirts produced after 
the designs of Finchley, $6.00. 






Oxford and Madras shirts 
tailored by Higgins of Lon- 
don, $3.50 









Neckwear assortments con- 
fined to imported weavings. 








FOR MID-WINTER SERVICE 
FINCHLEY HAS LAID OUT 
A FEW OVER-GARMENTS 
IN WHICH STYLE, AS AP- 
PLIED TO WARMTH, HAS 
BEEN GIVEN AMPLE CON- 
SIDERATION. THERE IS A i 
GREAT-COAT, A BELTED 

TOWN COAT AND A CHES- 
TERFIELD; THE LATTER 
FOR EVENTS VERGING ON 
THE FORMAL. ALL HAVE 
BEEN TAILORED UNDER 
THE PERSONAL DIREC- 
TION OF FINCHLEY. | 











ALTHOUGH SECURABLE 
WITHOUT THE ANNOY- 
ANCE OF A TRY-ON, THEY 
ARE REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE MOST APPROVED 
CUSTOM PRACTICE. 


EXECUTED IN IMPORTED 
SHETLANDS AND SOFT 
DOMESTIC WEAVES. 


$30 TO $70 


VAILORED AT FASHION PARK 
REA DY-T0-PUT-ON 


Style brochure wiailed on request 


‘TFINCHLEY 


'5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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What Will She Do? 


(Continued from page 27) 


smashed the Republican party after the famous Mc- 
Kinley tariff was put in force, what may not happen 
when women have votes?” Then he added, with a 
wistful look, “You know who re-elected Wilson.” 


T is too bad about the politicians, poor souls, 

especially those of them who had their plans made 
to brighten up the Tenderloin, to ease up a little, to 
put more ginger into the hours between dinner and 
some time around the cold gray dawn. For a lot of 
women have got the notion that Arthur Woods has 
been a first class Police Commissioner—to take one 
case in point. It is said with a good deal of con- 
fidence that pool-rooms, small gambling houses, and 
such like sources of revenue, believed in by gentlemen 
preparing to retire to Europe with millions collected 
in New York, are not viewed with favor by the 
average woman who happens to be the real head of 
the house. 

However, that opens up too big and too extensive 
a vista. Just as it is not the man who votes straight 
that settles elections, but the man who doesn’t, so 
the women whose votes will tell are not those who 
will agree with their husbands. but these who will 
go their own way. 

The presence of suffragist watchers in the polling 
places, at the last few elections. had a good effect. 
It put a curb on the ordinary. rowdy heelers who 
used to treat voters as if they were criminals. When 
there are as many women as men on the election 
boards, the last trace of coarseness will have to be 
suppressed, and a certain real dignity will be added 
to the exercise of a right which many citizens prac- 
ticed under the most exasperating circumstances. The 
young women of New York who took the state mili- 
tary census, ordered by the Governor, delighted all 
those who came before them, with their civility and 
efficiency. 


T is not necessary to turn an election into an 

affair that suggests afternoon tea. But the men, 
in their careless way. submitted for years and years 
to conditions that suggested those of the mean saloon 
and bar room. When all New York and his wife 
and his daughter have to be provided for, the 
laundry shop and the undertaker's 


shop will have 


to be abandoned as scenes fer the august duty of 
voting. The women will put their feet down hard 
and that will settle it. Even if temporary booths 
have to be provided, so that everything may be done 
decently and in order, the authorities will have to 
come around to it, and say, with as good a grace 
as possible, “Hang the expense!” 

There was no logical argument against the demand 
of the women. The utmost that could be said was 
that, while all things were possible, all things were 
not expedient. Women will always have confidence 
in men, however little we have done to deserve it. 
We may be sure that they will not insist on thrusting 
us from the seats of the mighty. Most women prefer 
men doctors to women doctors, so most of them will 
prefer men congressmen to the other sort, with no 
disrespect to the Honourable Jeanette Ranken, the 
lady from Montana, who receives the greatest def- 
erence from everybody in Congress, though it is 
extremely doubtful, from present indications, if she 
will stay there long. 

Those who were against extension of the suffrage 
used to use two arguments, which were contradictory. 
One moment they would declare that the women 
would upset everything, and the next they would 
announce that giving the suffrage would simply re- 
sult in the doubling the electorate, while everything 
would be as before. The second theory was based, 
after all, on the Herbert Spencerian doctrine that 
most men were unfit to vote. But we could not re- 
duce the male electorate, so there was only one thing 


to do. And that has been done—it was done on 
last Election Day. 
the women make a mess of it all, and we 


F 
I don’t believe they will, it must be admitted, in 
all frankness, that their former lords and masters 
have not always been a howling success. They say 
that every one gets the sort of government that he 
deserves. We had Van Wyck, and we are going to 
have Hylan, who, of course, has a right to a fair 
show. But a greater proportion of those who voted 
for Mitchel, than of those who voted for Hylan, voted 
for the women. So there you are, and there we all 
are. There is no fear of Bolsheviki government in 
this town. 

The question of a witty new voter remains: will 
the suffrage affect the women more than the State, 
or the State more than the women? There is no 
answer to it. We are on the lap of the gods. 
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Opening Conversation 


(Continued from page 61) 
With the touching picture was the rhyming legend: 


There was a Lady in love with a swine, 
“Honey,” said she, “will you be mine? 
Pil build you a silver sty 

And in it you shall lie,” 

“Honk!” said He. 


There was something, as I recall it, in the sweet 
willingness of the Lady that was singularly appeal- 
ing, and contrasted with the dull mannerless passivity 
of the swine. 

In each of the little stanzas that followed, the 
pretty advances of the Lady were rebuffed by a ‘surly 
and monosyllabic “honk” from the Hog. 


HERE is the social counterpart of the scene in the 
picture-book. Mr. Grunt, capitalist, is standing 
in his tasselated sty—the tasselated sty being repre- 
sented by the hardwood floor of a fashionable draw- 
ing-room. His face is just the same as the face of 
the pig in the picture-book. The willowy lady, in 
the same shimmering clothes and with the same 
pretty expression of eagerness is beside him. 

“Oh, Mr. Grunt,” she is saying, “how interesting 
it must be to be in your place and feel such tre- 
mendous power. Our hostess was just telling me 
that you own practically all the shoemaking machin- 
ery factories—it is shoe-making machinery isn’t it?— 
east of Pennsylvania.” 

“Honk!” says Mr. Grunt. 

“Shoe-making machinery,’ goes on the willowy 
lady (she really knows nothing and cares less about 
it) “must be absolutely fascinating, is it not?” 

“Honk!” says Mr. Grunt. 

“T should love so much to see one of your fac- 
tories. They must be so interesting.” 

“Honk!” says Mr. Grunt. Then he turns and 
moves away sideways. Into his little piggy eyes 
has come a fear that the lady is going to ask him to 
subscribe to something, or wants a block of his com- 
mon stock, or his name on a board of directors. So 
he leaves her. Yet if he had known it she is probably 
as rich as he is, or richer, and hasn’t the faintest 
interest in his factories, and never intends to go 
near one. Only she is fit to move and converse in 
polite society and Mr. Grunt is not. 
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Germanized, but the critics were, for the 
greater part, steeped in German ideas, 
teachings, prejudices. I do not mean 
that politically they are not to a man as 
loyal gentlemen as the President himself, but musical- 
ly they have resembled Oscar Wilde’s countess who 
always spoke of music as if it were written in the 
German language. Such notable exceptions as Philip 
Hale and the late W. F. Apthorp were quite extra- 
ordinary by comparison. The German Conquest 
struck twelve when in 1884 Italian opera as a 
fashionable diversion—and Italian opera here had 
meant Malibran, Garcia, Grisi, Mario, Alboni, Patti, 
Nilsson, Campanini, del Puente—yielded at the Metro- 
politan to opera in German, to opera as a serious in- 
tellectual and moral factor, people were piously told, 
—Hausfrau opera, whither you took your young to 
observe the amazing family relations of the Volsungs 
more freely than you sent them to the narrative books 
of the Old Testament. The fashionable part of the 
audiences obstinately preferred the old-style Italian 
opera which required neither a darkened house, nor 
punctual attendance, nor close attention. The loud 
laugh of a woman in one of the boxes at the supreme 
moment of the dungeon scene in “Fidelio” caused 
Marianne Brandt to break down in tears and for the 
moment stopped the opera. The directors then hung 
a notice in each box requesting quiet. 

This was in January, 1891, and two months later 
all opera in German was discontinued. The Metropoli- 
tan then reverted to opera in French and Italian, to 
which it added German in 1895, after Walter 
Damrosch’s all-German company had imperatively 
recalled the claims of that tongue. Then it settled to 
its current policy of giving every opera as far as 
practicable in the original language. 


‘THE Damrosch incursion was the first of some very 
pretty fights over the opera question which have 
served at least to prevent the ruts of custom from be- 
coming irreparably deep. Maurice Grau gave notable 
performances of French opera at the Metropolitan 
in the days of the de Reszké brothers and after, days 
when nearly every considerable singer then on earth 
at some time trod those boards. The operas, however, 
were mainly of the mid-century school—‘Faust,” 
“Carmen,” and “Roméo et Juliette.” Heinrich Con- 
ried, on taking over the management, imported “Parsi- 
fal” and Caruso and during his consulate tended to 
neglect French opera in favor of German and Italian. 


War and Music in America 


(Continued from page 60) 


T was Oscar Hammerstein that engaged Conried 

in merry battle, brightened by the inimitable humor 
and ingenuity of a man whose gifts amount to genius 
and who will probably be known not only ‘as the most 
original, but as the greatest, of impresarios. It was 
reserved for this unique showman, who ran an opera 
house as another does a racing stable or a yacht, not 
to make money but to gratify the universal craving 
for a hobby, to introduce in America the new French 
movement at his Manhattan Opera House. He did 
it with “Louise” and “Pelléas et Mélisande,” liberally 
accompanied by Massenet, especially “Thais.” And 
for such French operas he brought such artists as 
Renaud, Dalmorés, Périer, Dufranne, Gilibert, Bress- 
ler-Gianoli, and our own Mary Garden—to say noth- 
ing of the unforgetable Italian performances in which 
Melba, Tetrazzini, Bonci, Zenatello, Sammarco also 
participated. And yet Conried had been declaring 
frantically that not a singer worth listening to in the 
world but was then in his company at the Metropoli- 
tan! 

So Mr. Hammerstein, responding to the need 
Nietszche felt, did his part to Mediterraneanize our 
music, as did Henry Russell, following his lead, at 
the Boston Opera House and Cleofonte Campanini, 
the heir to the Hammerstein mantle, in Philadephia 
and Chicago. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza, succeeding to Conried’s throne, 
began his reign as head of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company with considerable attention to French opera, 
especially for the performances at the then New 
Theatre. He even went so far as importing Clément 
and Delna and mounting a novelty of the calibre of 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” besides’ reviving “Fra 
Diavolo,” “Manon,” and “Werther,” and trying “La 
Fille de Madame Angot” with a grand opera cast. 

Curiously the French performances were under the 
wing of Andreas Dippel, Mr.Gatti-Casazza’s associate, 
a German. When Mr. Dippel left the management 
there came changes. The desponding prophets, who 
fought Mr. Gatti-Casazza in those days with any 
weapon at hand, predicted as a dire consequence of 
undiluted Italian management the entire elimination 
of German opera. They forgot Italian subtlety. They 
forgot the German Generalsstab. 

Instead Mr. Gatti-Casazza proceeded to develop 


VANITY FAIR 





the most comprehensive German reper- 
tory the house had possessed since its 
all-German period in the eighties. The 
performances at last became so very 
Berlinese that when their chief remaining ornaments, 
the Italian Toscanini and the Scandinavian-American 
Fremstad, had been weeded out of the company, we 
were told to bow our diminished heads and do homage 
unto Melanie Kurt as a great dramatic soprano and 
Artur Bodanzky as a genius of the baton! 
































EANTIME the Italian repertory, though large in 
mere number of works and in still-born novel- 
ties, became ill-balanced, fragmentary. But if the 
management took a step-motherly attitude toward 
Italian opera, it all but stifled French. Two seasons 
ago “Samson et Dalila” and “Carmen,” reinforced by 
a single performance of a mutilated version of 
“Manon,” represented at the Metropolitan the treasury 
of French opera! Every French singer, but one 
bass and a Belgian woman married to a French- 
man, disappeared from the company. Italian and 
German singers not trained to the French stage 
brought incredible lingoes into performances billed as 
French. Fortunately the company always contained 
some Americans who can sing in stage-worthy French, 
like Mme. Farrar and Mr. Whitehill. The house did 
win our thanks by producing “Ariane.et Barbe-Bleue,” 
however imperfectly, and reviving “Samson et Dalila,” 
but “Lakmé,” “Les Pécheurs de Perles,’—faded 
miniatures of opéra comique——and the current 
““Marouf” are feeble substitutes for “Touise,” “Pelléas 
et Mélisande,” and “La Habanera.” ‘Julien’ was 
a colossal folly. Those of us who saw it in Paris 
when the Opéra Comique produced it said at once: 
“No other theatre will ever stage this unbelievable 
bore.” None has but the Metropolitan. 
But the acme of German vassalage the house touched 
a year ago with Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tauride.” 
That masterpiece of French lyric declamation had its 
introduction to America, after a little wait of 137 
years, in a German version, rewritten and added to by 
the eminently Gallic hand of Richard Strauss, and 
further “arranged,” as well as conducted, by the dis- 
tinguished chef d’orchestre direct from Paris-Mann- 
heim Artur Bodanzky. Even the Metropolitan manage- 
ment felt some qualms over this proceeding, for into 
the official announcement these words of apology 
crept: “Needless to say that war conditions have made 
a satisfactory performance (Continued on page 88) 
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War and Music 


(Continued from page 86) 


of the French original by French artists impossible. 

Here was gleeful matter. Needless indeed! One 
had only to glance at the roster of the Chicago Opera 
Association, no less subject to “war conditions” than 
the Metropolitan, and chortle “Needless indeed!” 
Even at that moment directors of the Metropolitan 
itself were supporting the plan of the Marquis de 
Polignac to import with government approval addi- 
tional French instrumentalists and singers to spread 
throughout our broad and receptive land the gracious 
gospel of French music. Needless indeed! 


” 


GLANCE at the roster of the Chicago company 

this season shows no such crumpling up before 
“war conditions” as rulers of the Metropolitan have 
bewailed. Marthe Chenal, Geneviéve Vix, Louise 
Bérat, Muratore, Dalmorés, Fontaine, Dufranne, Ma- 
guenat, Vanni Marcoux, Huberdeau, advertise its 
richness in French singers, some of the men out of 
the very trenches. Mary Garden, Melba, Galli-Curci 
are other great stars who, though not French, are 
perfectly at home in French opera. Observe the rep- 
ertory—besides “Louise” and “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
a variety of Massenet operas, including his posthu- 
mous “Cléopatre,’ and operas of Gounod, Meyer- 
beer, Bizet, and Delibes, we find first productions 
here of Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” and Erlanger’s 
“Aphrodite,” and a world premiére for Lazzari’s “Le 
Sauteriot.” This from a company that proposes in 
Italian an American premiére of Mascagni’s “Isa- 
beau” plus a typical selection of standard works, and 
in English two world premiéres of American opera— 
Henry Hadley’s “Azora” and Arthur Nevin’s “A 
Daughter of the Forest.” 

The Metropolitan, announcing only at the eleventh 
hour its decision to eliminate opera in German and 
to drop most of its German singers—all along, in 
view of present “war conditions,” the only thing it 
very well could do,—lists some interesting non-Ger- 
man novelties, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or,” 
Rabaud’s “Marouf,’ Mr. Cadman’s “Shanewis,” and 
Mr. Gilbert’s “The Dance of the Place Congo,” and 
several worthy revivals in Italian or French. It has 
engaged some conspicuous non-German artists—of 
them Pierre Monteux, the distinguished French con- 
ductor; Julia Claussen, a Swedish contralto; Ipolito 


Lazaro, a Spanish tenor of sensational fame; Florence 
Easton, a soprano of English birth and American 
adoption, and Thomas Chalmers, an American bari- 
tone, are the most notable. 

It has not engaged Mme. Vallin-Pardo, of the Mel- 
ba-like voice, or any of the French male singers the 
Ministry of Fine Arts would doubtless be only too glad 
to release for vocal service in America. However, the 
present Metropolitan management is at least showing a 
more generous policy toward American singers, real- 
izing that the land of Phillipps, Cary, Kellogg, Abani, 
Nordica, Eames, Farrar, Garden, Fremstad, Homer, 
Adams, Bispham, Whitehill, Weldon, Chalmers, and 
quite as many more, is hardly the place to harbor a 
prejudice against the native-born. So far good. 
Coupled with the work of the Chicago company and 
a discernible tendency among orchestral leaders and 
song recitalers, it will surely help to lift off the Ger- 
man yoke. 


OW is the time to shake our music free, to re- 

lieve us from the arrogant and narrow notion 
that all music made in Germany is divine and all 
music made elsewhere mundane matter for the gods 
to tolerate or reject as they judge fit. 





Genius of Baudelaire 


(Continued from page 49) 


“Lo, he that strolls to Hell and back 
At will! Behold him, how Hell’s reek 
Has crisped his beard and singed his cheek.” 


VANITY FAIR ~ 


It was Baudelaire who, in hell as in earth, finds | 


a certain Satan in such modern hearts as his; that 
even modern art has an essentially demoniacal ten. 
dency; that the infernal pact of man increases daily, 
as if the devil whispered in his ear certain sardonic 
secrets. Here, in such Satanic and Romantic atmos- 
phere, one hears dissonances, the discords of the 
instruments in the Sabbats, the howlings of irony, 
the vengeance of the vanquished. 


saenergter rn 


I give one sentence of Gautier’s on Baudelaire — 


“This poet of ‘Les Fleurs du Mal’ loved what one 
wrongly calls the style of decadence, which is no 
other thing than the arrival of art at this extreme 
point of maturity that determined in their oblique 
suns the civilisations that aged: a style ingenious, 
complicated, learned, full of shades and of rarities, 
turning forever backward the limits of the language, 
using technical vocabularies, taking colours from all 
the palettes, notes from all the keyboards, striving 
to render one’s thought in what is most ineffable.” 

Yet, tainted as the style is from time to time, 
never was the man himself tainted: he, who in mod- 
ern verse, gave first of all an unknown taste to sen- 
sations; he who painted vice in all its shame; whose 
most savorous verses are perfumed, as with subtle 
aromas; whose women are bestial, rouged, sterile, 
bodies without souls; whose “Litanies de Satan” 
have that cold heat, which he alone possessed in 
its extremity, these so-called impious lines which 
reveal, under whatever disguise, his belief in a 
mathematical superiority established by God from all 
eternity and whose least infraction is punished by 
certain chastisements, in this world as in the next. 

I can imagine Baudelaire in his hours of nocturnal 
terrors, saying to himself these words of Marlowe's 
Satan: “Why, this is Hell, nor can I out of it!” in 
accents of eternal despair wrenched from the lips of 
the Archfiend. And the genius of Baudelaire, I can 
but think, was as much haunted as Marlowe’s, with, 
in Lamb’s words, “a wandering in fields where curios- 
ity is forbidden to go, approaching the dark gulf 
near enough to look in.” 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Whole Staff Goes to the Feont 


The Five Little Editors of Broadway Brevities Do Their Bit in Khaki 


LL the magazine editors are doing their respective 
bits in their respective ways. Some do it in a 
perfectly respectable, conservative, editorial man- 

ner by publishing ponderous articles on “What It 
Costs to Feed Our Navy,” strikingly illustrated with 
tables of caloric values and antebellum photographs 
of sailors playing leapfrog. Others are bringing home 
the horrors of war by printing all those little stories 
the plots of which center about the American soldier 
and the French peasant girl. And still others are 
giving up all their time to the noble work of seeing 
that the girls who are left behind don’t have to stay 
home evenings. 

But Vanity Fair has learned that the editors of 
“Broadway Brevities” are doing their bit like regular 
fellows. They have all enlisted, all five of them, in 
various branches of the service, and are just waiting 
for their chance to get over there. And if they only 
get across as well as their magazine has, there won't 
be the least bit of need to worry about any of them. 


new sort of magazine, watch it grow, see its cir- 
culation really go up by leaps and bounds,—and then 
hand the whole thing over to somebody else and go 
out gunning for Huns. Of course, it wouldn’t be 
such a difficult thing to do, on some magazines. If 
we were the editorial staff of the “Literary Digest,” 
for instance, or the “Review of Reviews,” or the 
“National Geographic,” we'd be only too glad to 
trade in our jobs and go out after a little action. 
But “Broadway Brevities” isn’t that kind of an in- 
stitution. Editing it isn’t a form of labor—it’s an 
indoor sport. The editorial staff really should not 
be paid salaries. That's all wrong. They ought 
to be charged admission. 

“Broadway Brevities” is a strictly local paper, 
chronicling only local happenings. The sphere of its 
activities is bounded on the north by Reisenweber’s, 
on the south by the McAlpin, on the east by the 
Palace Theatre, and on the west by Justine John- 
stone’s Little Club. Its editors know every electric 
bulb in the great white way. They can tell you how 


qt isn’t a particularly easy thing to start an entirely 
‘ 


long it would take Nat Goodwin’s wives to pass a 
given point. They know the Follies word for word 
and line for line, and the Winter Garden chorus is 
as an open book to them. They know all the reign- 
ing Ziegfeld beauties by their first names—they are 
even conversant with their current last names. They 
know where the truth stops and the press-agent be- 
gins. They know the answer to the eternal question, 
“Are chorus men people?” They understand why 
all female cabaret performers are called Billie. They 
know addresses and dates and private telephone num- 
bers—and they left their jobs to go to war! 
“Broadway Brevities” didn’t come staidly into be- 
ing, like any other magazine, with a board of serious- 
minded prospective editors lengthily discussing its 
policies and purposes, and Willard Straight, the fa- 
mous all-American back, to sponsor it and give it 





a good start in life. No, its birth was an extremely 
informal affair. Its editor in chief happened to think 
of it, one day, in the Biltmore bar, and that’s all 
there was to it. After that, there was another maga- 


zine in the world, and it and the proud editors were | 


doing as well as could be expected. 


They brought it out as a monthly, at first. And 
then they found out that things on Broadway hap. 
pened just four times too quickly to be recorded 
only once a month. Their readers would be learning 
of the divorces of people that they didn’t even know 
were married. So the magazine philosophically 
adapted itself to the circumstances and became a 
weekly occurrence. And, if prohibition and the one 
o'clock closing law hadn’t come into Broadway’s life, 
the magazine would have really had to become a daily, 


ONE can’t learn to be an editor of a magazine 
like that. It is one of those things that can 
never be acquired,—it’s a gift. It requires a con- 
genital knowledge of what life in a great city really 
is. The editor must be everywhere along Broad- 
way at once—behind scenes, before footlights, around 
tables and beside Jazz bands. He must know all 
the gossip about town and—here’s the hard part— 
he must relate it with such consummate tact that 
producers, stage managers, honest working show girls 
and irate husbands can’t touch him. 

“Broadway Brevities’ is going on, of course. A 
little thing like the war can’t stop it. Its editors 


left it in ccreful hands before they put on their olive- [ 


drab uniforms. They plan doing a few things beside 
fighting, when they get to the front. You simply 
can’t stop these editors once they get started in their 
chosen vice, and one of the results of their enlist- 
ment is going to be a paper edited and published at 
the front, right under the German guns, to be called 
“Trench Topics” or “Dugout Doings,” or something 
alliteratively appropriate like that. Vanity Fair 


wishes the new paper good luck; is waiting anxious- 7 


ly to see the first number; and prays that its copy 
may be sent when the censor is off on a furlough. 
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lives must inevitably occur after sun- 

down. The farce, on the theory that 

all young women go to bed half-dressed. 

And the problem play, on the theory that 

when a wife runs away with another man, her hus- 
band views the event as a tragedy. 


I DOUBT seriously that one may find anywhere in 
the civilized world a collection of one thousand per- 
sons so deficient in intelligence as the one thousand 
persons who go to constitute the average regular New 
York first-night audience. As I write these words, 
I am thinking of one man, a so-called typical regular 
first-nighter, who may fairly be taken as a criterion 
of his first-night brethren. This man (I have had a 
passing acquaintance with him for the thirteen years 
of my critical life) stands unmistakably for the metro- 
politan first-night audience. Know him, and you 
know the entire audience. Know his views and his 
tastes and his attitudes, and you know synchronously 
the views, tastes and attitudes of the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine persons who squat to his port and 
starboard. And what the nature of. this man, this 
symbol and index? Let us see. 

In the first place, this man has repeatedly expressed 
the opinion that the best play he has ever seen was 
“Classmates.” For the benefit of those who, in the 
turmoil of modern events, may have forgotten this 
epic, it may be mentioned that it was employed some 
years ago as a vehicle for Mr. Robert Edeson. The 
forgetful may further be prodded to memory by the 
reminder that .: was in “Classmates” that Mr. Edeson 
got lost in a dense jungle swamp and, when eventually 
rescued or discovered, was seen to be wearing a pair 
of brand new and spotless patent leather boots. 

In the second place, our first-night friend states, 
with an emphasis not to be mistaken, that the rot- 
tenest (the word is our friend’s) show (the word is 
also our friend’s) he ever saw was “The Thunder- 
bolt” of Pinero. “Such stuff,” he is in the habit of 
observing, “is too gloomy. It hasn’t got enough action 
in it, enough wallop. It may be O. K. for reading 
such things, but when a man goes to the theatre he 
wants lively stuff with a punch.” 

Thirdly, our friend declares that, all things con- 
sidered, his favorite playwright was the late Mr. 
Charles Klein. No one, he says, has in his estima- 
tion since been able to take the latter’s place. “There 
was a fellow,” says he, “who knew how to handle a 
deep idea without boring you. His ‘Lion and the 


First Nights 
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Mouse,’ I’m willing to bet anything I have, will live.” 

I believe I. have recorded enough about our friend 
brilliantly to illuminate the chambers of his soul. Say 
what you will about him, he is an honest man and 
no hypocrite. And his honestly expressed opinions 
are the deep-seated opinions of his first-night brothers 
who more often posture themselves in hypocritical 
and specious attitudes. These folk of the first-night 
are as full of airs as a cantata, but get to the knuckle 
of them and you will find they regard any allusion to 
the Erie, New York, New Haven and Hartford, or 
B. and O. railroad an amazingly fine piece of wit and 
any man who wears a sct of false whiskers and walks 
like Willis Sweatnam a great character actor. 


O the New York first-night audience, a piece of 

music is a good piece of music in the degree that 
there figure in its performance (1) the bass drum, 
(2) the snare drum, (3) the kettle drum, (4) the 
sandpaper and (5) the xylophone. Thus, something 
like “Bend Your Knees Like the Trees In the Breeze, 
Eloise” is a finer work of art than Brahms’ solo 
scherzo in E flat minor. To the same gathering, a 
play is a piece of noble dramatic literature in propor- 
tion to the number of policemen in it. And to this 
audience, an actor is a capable actor in the degree 
that he is able to cover up his bald spot. It may be 
described, may this audience, as of the theatrical 
school that believes a burgler never enters a house 
save at night-time, that a butler always accompanies 
a visitor to the door of the drawing-room and stands 
there at attention until the visitor enters, that a poet 
always looks funny in evening clothes, and that no 
woman ever finally accepts a proposal of marriage 
without first making sure that she is standing in the 
exact center of a room. 


MONG the plays in later years that the New York 

first-night audience has characterized as “rotten” 
have been Brieux’s “The Affinity” (Les Hannetons), 
Birmingham’s “General John Regan,” Molnar’s 
“Where Ignorance Is Bliss,” Ibsen’s “John Gabriel 
Borkman,” Hauptmann’s “The Weavers,” Pinero’s 
“Wife Without a Smile,” Chesterton’s “Magic” and 
Berger's “The Deluge.” Among the plays in later 
years that this same audience has characterized as 
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“great” have been “Pollyanna,” “Com. 

mon Clay,” “The Cinderella Man,” “The 

Man Who Came Back,” “The Warrens 

of Virginia,” “Bought and Paid For” 
“The House of Glass” and “Here Comes the Bride” 
It has loudly applauded the score of “The Girl from 
Brazil” and has remained silent before the score of 
“Eva.” It has cracked its palms over Beerbohm Tree 
in “Colonel Newcome” and has kept its thumbs jn 
the arm-holes of its white satin waistcoats at the 
performance of Faversham in “Othello.” It has dis. 
couraged a man like the Broadhurst of “Over the 
*Phone” and encouraged a man like the Broadhurst 
of “Today.” It has elevated the play in which the 
crook gets a smell of a homemade plum pudding and 
promptly reforms over the drama of Galsworthy and 
Harold Brighouse, the play in which the potwalloper 
from the red underwear belt puts the Four Hundred 
to social rout over the drama of Wedekind and Bahr. 


Now. say what you will, this is no mean accom. 
plishment. To believe that this condition of 
affairs might be brought about by any group of one 
thousand persons is to believe what is not true. The 
thing requires a very superior illiteracy, a cunning 
ignorance, a very virtuosity in tastelessness. No mere 
group of novices could conceivably succeed in so bril- 
liant and complete an inartistic tour de force. The 
capacity for admiring a play like “Lilac Time” more 
than a play like “The Three Daughters of Monsieur 
Dupont” certainly does not come to one naturally, 
spontaneously. Such a thing seems impossible. It 
can come only after a sedulous, one might even say 
relentless and unswerving, avoidance of education and 
insensibility to cultural standards. The talent for be- 
lieving Michael Morton a greater dramatist than Ger- 
hart Hauptmann calls for no mere comparative lack 
of training: it demands a thorough and encompassing 
lack of training, a meticulous inappreciation of good 
literature, a long and faithful apprenticeship to the 
ninth-rate arts. And so it is that the first-night 
audience of Broadway attains to a nescience the mag- 
nitude and splendour of which dazzle and stagger. 
It is not meet to dismiss the phenomenon lightly, 
carelessly, as one might dismiss a small schoolboy 
who says that two and two make five. The sheer 
superlativeness of the New York first-night audience 
makes it an unmistakably important and valuable 
item for laboratory investigation. Just like sul- 
phureted hydrogen. 
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In those two words lies the success of your auto’s starting system. 
Power you must have—mighty, dependable power; and power moreover, 
that springs into full action the instant you signal for it—that sudden. swift, 
and full-from-the-shoulder punch that spins your engine into life every 
To develop and deliver this power is the one duty of your battery. 





with its unit-cell assembly, patented non-flooding filling plugs and other special features 
carries a nation-wide reputation for doing its duty. But even the exceptional power- 
performance that is built into every “ Exide” must fail of its maximum return without 


Adequate Service 





The action of your battery is a chemical action—an action 
similar to that of your own body—a constant wearing 
away and building up of tissues. 


And just as your body requires food, water and reason- 
able care in order to keep it going—so, likewise does 
your battery, 

This care is not a daily nor even a weekly affair—but it 
must not be neglected and it must be regular. 


In order to insure the perfect health of every *“*Exide”’ 
on every car our “Service Department” was established. 


A branch of this Department is near you—an “ Exide’’ 


Service Station. Drive your car into this station at least 
once every month; let the expert attendants there inspect 
your battery, replenish the cells with pure water, and 
advise you as to its condition. 


For this service there is no charge—it is an integral part 
of what you purchase when you equip your car with an 
**¥Exide"’—the battery that “costs most to make but 
least to use.” 


There is an **Exide’” Battery for every car and 
**¥Exide"’ Service Stations are located in principal 
cities and towns. 
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haps the reviewers above quoted could 
not have held in at that moment no mat- 
ter what novelist had passed by and it 
a:.ppened to be Mr. Galsworthy. Neither 
be nor they are really to blame for it. They fidgetted 
merely because they felt fidgetty and long months 
will no doubt follow in which, say, with Arnold Ben- 
nett up to something passionate, Mr. Wells at his 
wickedest, Bernard Shaw in eruption, new bad words 
coming out in each instalment of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary, and the air thick with volumes of the most 
terribly lucid sexual explanations, they will face 
equally grave moral perils with entire composure. 
Then just as you are dozing over some quite ordi- 
nary bedside compound of matrimonial miscalcula- 
tions and rebellious hearts, they will ring out the 
wild alarm again—seized by the same old unaccount- 
able spasm over the duality of the two sexes, and 
the usualness of ti. usual novel, and the contem- 
poraneousness of their contemporaries. 


Old-Fashioned Rhetoric 


R. CHESTERTON deplores the passing away 

of the good old-fashioned rhetoric of public 
speakers. If he had lived in this country he would 
probably feel less regret. We have been as a nation 
far too indulgent towards spellbinders and the occa- 
sional heckling they now receive is a healthy sign. 
Take the party oratory of not so very long ago, ora- 
tory not designed to win adherents but merely to 
cheer up those already won. Recall if you can those 
old bell-wethers of the political conventions. What 
message had they for the unconvinced? That was 
the time when oratory was sheltered in the home cir- 
cle. It was the art of chiming in, and the momen- 
tary enthusiasm which followed was the result of 
the brass band and the flag-wavings and the roarings 
and pounding of one’s neighbors and not of anything 
that the speaker said. 

Reading the speeches in the newspapers afterwards 
was like visiting the wings of theatres in the daytime. 
This is true of course to some extent of all oratory, 
put it is a question of degree. The better sort does 
not flatten out quite so lamentably even in cold print. 
In the old days we spoilt orators by our benignity 
and they presumed on our conviviality. The genial 
mood which accorded during many years that price- 
less privilege of vacuity seems to be wearing away. 
Fossils from what may be called the bryanitic stratum 
of that geologic epoch would now be regarded even 





War Talk and Other Talk 


(Continucd from page 30) 





by a purely average intellect with something approach- 
ing ennui. 

“Behold a republic resting securely upon the foun- 
dation stones quarried from the mountain of eternal 
truth. Behold a republic in which civil and religious 
liberty stimulate all to earnest endeavor. . . . Be- 
hold a republic standing erect. Behold a republic 
increasing in population. Behold a republic, etc., etc.” 
This authentic insult to the human mind occurred 
within the memory of men now living, and so far 
as can be gathered from the report on that occasion 
not a blow was struck in return. To be sure it was 
painful a little while ago to read the speeches in 
the campaign for New York’s mayoralty, and it is 
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still more painful to look back upon them 
now. The kindness of audiences is stil] 
excessive and it is sad to think 

many of our public speakers still 

away unstoned. But there are signs of an ascendip 
standard of criticism and a descending limit to the 
public patience, and the time may come, perhaps 
is even now approaching, when we shall stone them, 


A Radical’s Elation 


DUGUIT, according to Professor Beard, hag | 
e “given a mortal blow to the grand old dog | 
trine” of indivisible sovereignty; somebody else has | 
sent “orthodox Marxism tottering to its fall”; a i 
of English writers have hurled the “Blackstone-Aus. 
tinian theory reeling against the ropes’; Mr. Walter | 
Lippman has “shot more than one barbed shaft | 
through the academic hide’; Mr. H. J. Ford has 
“jettisoned a huge cargo of American delusion”; gey. 
eral strong men are giving “good old representative 
government” rather “a sorry time of it”; Mr. Veblen 
is applying “his scalpel to the cuticle of our national 
vanity”; Mr. Bantley has “already tolled his bell in 
his trenchant ‘Process of Government’”; and Mp 
George W. Perkins is “reading a funeral oration over 
good old individualism”. Pluralism, he concludes, ig 
here to stay, and pluralism has its heel on the neck 
of every orthodoxy. 

Now I have no desire to take off the edge of any 
man’s pleasure in this animated scene, and least of 
all Professor Beard’s, whose articles I always read 
with profit. Nor do I wish to prop up any of these 
good, old, grand, old, tottering things. I merely 
raise the question whether the layman, whom on this 
occasion Professor Beard is addressing, is not entitled 
to a word of explanation as to what some of these 
violences were about and why he ought to be happy 
in them. This sketchy way of putting the matter 
is not only tantalizing but it probably gives the wrong 
impression of the professor’s point of view. It seems 
to imply a pleasure not in the fact that the good 
old things are being replaced by new and better ones 
but that the good old things are being banged about. 
It is unfortunate that progressive people should 9 
often confine themselves to congratulating one another 
on the rapidity with which they move along. In their 
own interest they should try and hasten us outsiders. 
There is a good deal of radical writing that seems 
to consist in the rather barren assertions that the 
future is now upon us and that it has come to stay, 
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‘THIS Albany Standardized Fast Runabout 

typifies the wonderful advance made in de- 
sign, construction and equipment of boats of the 
runabout type. 


Here is a boat capable of a speed of 35 miles an 
hour, can seat comfortably from eight to ten 
people. Furthermore, it is a remarkable boat 
from the standpoint of seaworthiness and 
staunchness. 


By standardized methods of manufacture it has 
been possible to refine this boat to a hitherto un- 
attained degree. Every item of equipment is in 
place, every consideration given to comfort and 
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luxury in its appointments. 
exceptional boat. 


Altogether a very 


Built either as an Open Runabout or as a Sedan 
Runabout this 35 foot Fast Runabout has proven 
itself to be a very desirable boat. 


The illustration above gives an idea of the ap- 
pearance of this boat as a Sedan Runabout. The 
illustrations below give an excellent understand- 
ing of its appearance as an Open Runabout. 


A booklet has been prepared in which this boat 
has been illustrated and described. It will be a 
pleasure to mail you a copy immediately upon 
receipt of your request. Ask for Booklet No. 20. 
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way, recording as preliminary thereto the 
distinct impression that there is some- 
thing in them. 

It appears that mcst of the young fel- 
lows who buy theatre seats as a regular habit have 
gone to the service of their country, so this source of 
income is closed; most of the older fellows left behind 
are dismayed with what they perceive before them 
in the matter of income and excess profits taxation; 
the first and second Liberty Loans have sopped up 
about all the real money in the country worth speak- 
ing of; the Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross have 
taken over the rest of what was left after the various 
war charities fine-combed,the nation; and the women 
folks are in a naturally gloomy state of mind over 
the prospects facing their boys gone to the front— 
so why should there be any business? 

Hey, why should there be? There ain’t nothing to 
it. Also, why are we in the war anyhow? What 
for should the show business be put on the blink 
so a war must happen? 

The writer has no answer handy and puts the 
questions in the story solely to make it more diffi- 
cult. And as a final and totally undeniable clincher, 
most of the shows are extremely bad, anyway. 


MAN in mercantile life who regularly gives up 
+% to a ticket broker for first night seats and occa- 
sionally writes to the papers in bitter denunciation 
of the criminal collusion of the box office in the 
nefarious business, required no pressure to express 
his favorite solution of the existing depression. He 
is perpetually and often garrulously indignant upon 
this subject—thus: 

“Can you buy a decent seat at the box office of 
any New York theatre where there is a successful 
production—that is, a production that anybody wishes 
to see? You cannot. Why not? Because the specu- 
lators have got them all. How did the speculators 
get them all? Mostly by going to Philadelphia, or 
Atlantic City, or Stamford, or New Haven, or wher- 
ever the play was tried out, and if it was any good, 
buying up the biggest part of the lower floor for 
the first four, six or eight weeks in New York and 
paying cash for the whole lot. If the play goes over 
on the first night on Broadway, the speculators who 
were left out of the wholesale transaction secure the 
remaining downstairs seats by paying the manage- 
ment twenty-five cents apiece for them over the 
regular price. 


Bad Days for Theatre-goers 


(Continued from page 41) 


“The half-way successes sell most of their tickets 
to the cut rate agencies with the result that you who 
buy your two dollar seats at the box-ofi.ce quite 
probably find yourself sitting by a garlic-saturated 
alien who paid seventy-five cents for his share of 
the entertainment at the hand-me-down establish- 
ment. So, if you desire to see the good things you 
must pay double, and if you patronize the just-as- 
good ones you may not be very well pleased—from 











the stage—and not at all socially elevated—hy con- 
tact with your immediate neighbor. 

“The managers are finding out that even the public 
will turn finally. I hope they are finding it out in 
time to mend their ways and save their skins—but 
it may not be easy for them to learn new tricks after 
having dealt in the old ones so long.” 


CONSERVATIVE producing manager who de- 
sired to remain unknown in this discussion said 
that admission prices were too high for hard times, 
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but there was no chance of their being 
lowered while the costs of manufacture 
and carrying charges were at their pres- 
ent altitude: Salaries are greater than 
ever through the competition of the motion pictures 
Rents have advanced immensely. Newspaper adver- 
tising, show printing, bill posting, costumes, scenery 
everything that enters into the making of entertain. 
ment has gone sky high. 

“Nobody is to blame. The condition is brought 
about through the natural course of events, but it 
has hit the theatre rather harder than any other busi- 
ness, because we have gone as far as we can in our 
prices and there seems to be apparently no end in 
sight to what we must pay for our production and 
for their upkeep.” 


A SCENE painter of entirely conservative business 
methods said: “Canvas is practically out of the 
market at any price. Lumber costs more than twice 
as much as it did two years ago. Certain paints 
are much more expensive than champagne. Carpen- 
ters who can command from eight to ten dollars a 
day in the shipbuilding and munition plant cities 
cannot be expected to work for thirty-five dollars a 
week in New York. We must now receive $1,800 
or $2,000 for a scene which we could afford to sell 
for $1,000 twenty-four months ago.” 

So it looks pretty unpromising for the patient in 
the darkened chamber who is suffering from what 
the doctors call “a complication of diseases,” such 
as the war tax; the overnight compulsion upon every 
citizen to meet an extra tax on everything he eats; 
the Liberty Loan issues, theatre tax and the Russian 
and Italian collapse; the inability of the gentler sex 
to refrain from deadly combat with the ticket man; 
the absence of the young fellows at the front and 
the various problems of the old fellows and others 
left behind; the wicked collusion between the box 
office and the ticket sharks; and the big prices and 
the impossibility of lowering them owing to the great 
advance in expenses. 


| & it surprising that the victim of all these ills lies 
between burning fever and cold perspiration, moan- 
ing and muttering in her sleep, totally impervious to 
treatment? Or that the consultation of eminent medi- 
cal savants called into the case results in no prescrip- 
tion at all adequate to cope with this most puzzling 
combination of maladies? 
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Like Taking a New Home 


Treasured sentiments and memories 
eluster about the old home, and yet 


‘THE new home represents new ideals, new hopes, the ful- 
filment of years of planning, expectations realized. It 

suggests a honeymoon, or the renewal of a honeymoon long 

passed. It starts a fresh chapter in the book of our lives. 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one’s faithful old 
motor car, too. Yet the old car can’t go on forever, and the 
superior new one, like the new home, carries with it new 
ideals, new hopes, and a freshness that gives life a delightful 
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turn, by the forces of King George and 
the troops of the Revolutionary army. 

No draft was necessary, as far as the 
American colleges were concerned, when 
war came with the German Empire, and the President 
called for troops. The colleges mobilized from Boston 
Bay to the Golden Gate. The institutions did not stop 
work. They proceeded to change their activities: 
instead of fitting boys for civil life, they hastened to 
prepare them for the necessary and temporary oc- 
cupation of arms. In fact the colleges adopted, for 
the time being, the courses which were regularly fol- 
lowed at the military academies of West Point and 
Annapolis. Khaki became the academic costume of 
the hour. 


ie is only possible to take typical cases, which 
stand for all, to indicate the widespread trans- 
formation. To begin with Harvard: President Low- 
ell obtained, from the French government, the as- 
sistance of Colonel Azan, and six other officers, to 
direct the instruction of the Harvard Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps. On the declaration of war 
the Harvard Regiment was turned into a training 
camp. Intensive work was done from May 8, to 
August 15, 1917. The enrollment was 1855, con- 
sisting of 1,139 undergraduates, 309 graduates, 290 
from other colleges, and 147 men with no college 
affiliations A naval school for wireless operators 
was established under Commandant Rush of the 
Charleston Navy Yard. There are now 1,900 men 
in the institution, which will represent the Navy 
Department for the duration of the war. 

The Cadet School, First Naval District, now at 
Harvard, trains men for the ensigns’ examinations. 
There are two army courses of instruction, with 700 
undergraduates enrolled in the elementary, and 325 
in the advanced course. The latter, under French 
officers, includes map-reading, military topography, 
reading of French maps, sand table work and en- 
trenchments to scale; the history of military de- 
velopment in the present war, field orders, minor 
tactics (French and United States) and railroad 
transportation. Courses in both Army and Navy 
Medicine are given at the Medical School. Three 
Base Hospital units have been sent to France, and 
another is waiting orders. These are manned al- 
most exclusively by members of the teaching force, 
or by graduates. No less than twelve of the build- 
ings of the university are being used for military 
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purposes, while field training is going on at Soldiers’ 
Field, Fresh Pond, Waverley and Barre. 

Harvard’s record, to November, is as follows: In 
the United States army, 1,997 men; Harvard R. O. 
T. C., and othe: ‘nilitary bodies 917; Foreign armies, 
122; U. S. Navy, /13; Red Cross and other relief 
work, 229; Ambulance Service, 420; National, State 
and committee work, 498; Miscellaneous, 125. To- 
tal, 5,429. President Lowell says this record of 
months must be lived up to until the very end. 

Yale, Harvard’s indomitable sister, is all the more 
willing to admit the importance of what has been 
done at Harvard, because she herself has a record of 
accomplishment that could not be more satisfactory. 
At the present moment there are 5,000 sons of Eli 
serving in the army, the navy and the camps, to say 
nothing of the 1,000 prospective Yale students who 
went straight into training elsewhere, especially at 


sea. 

Of the 2,129 undergraduates in Yale University in 
November, 950 were regularly enrolled in military 
service. Of these 675 were in the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, under Captain Winfield S. Overton, 
U. S. A. retired, while 275 were in the Yale Naval 
Training Unit, under Rear Admiral Chester, U. S. N. 
retired. 


YALE has already an honor list to her credit that 
is more than striking. ‘The French croix de 
guerre has been conferred on sixteen of her sons. 
Three have received “citation.” One, Edwin H. 
Dunning, killed in action, received the British Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross; one the British War 
Cross with Gold Star, and one ambulance section, 
of the Formation Harjes, received a citation—ordre 
de Varmée; Croix de Guerre, with Palm. 

Yale was very much befcrehand in the matter of 
artillery training, and that means the most important 
branch of the service nowadays. President Hadley 
has been justified in his prediction that we would 
be brought in, and that the only thing to do was to 
get ready. So as far back as 1915 the Artillery Bat- 
talion of the University was formed under Colonel 
Danforth, who is now in active service. On Octo- 
ber 2 of this year, a battery of the French 75 milli- 
meter guns, presented to the university on the recom- 
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mendation of M. André Tardieu, the 
French High Commissioner, arrived at 


of instruction. They had been conge. 
crated at the western front and were still camoy. 
flaged. Captain Dupont of the French artillery jg 
helping Captain Overton and the Canadian officers 
with the course, and Professor Reed has prepared a 
book of French and English military terms for the 
men, with special reference to the needs of the 
artillery. 

The university is extending, under Rear Admiral 
Colby Mitchell Chester, U. S. N., a course of nayal 
training, parallel to the R. O. T. C. course in artij- 
lery, and a steam yacht, lent to the Navy Depart. 
ment, for the use of Yale men, has just returned “to 
an Atlantic port,’ after an instruction cruise, under 
command of Professor Mather Abbott, with Pro. 
fessor Clarence Mendel as Executive Officer. Four. 
teen men have been recommended for ensigns’ com. 
missions, as a result of the trip, the expenses of 
which were paid by subscriptions from graduates, 
headed by Mr. Payne Whitney. As a result of their 
work in the officers’ training camps, 560 Yale men 
have received commissions. Of these 312 are credited 
to Plattsburg. Half are in the field artillery, which 
is significant. 


ya is helping to provide the army with gas 
and gas masks, while for the navy it is busy 
with periscopes and optical instruments of pre- 
cision, and professors of the scientific school are be- 
ing used by the government in the purchase of 
metals. At the meeting of the Corporation on Sep. 
tember 18, 1917, it was announced that over 30 
members of the faculty had received leave of ab- 
sence, or had resigned to take up some form of war 
work, while Dr. Hadley is giving most of his time to 
his duties as chairman of the University Emergency 
War Council. 

At a meeting in the Yale Club in New York, on 
November 16, it was announced that 56 of last 
year’s “Y” men were in service. Of the 22 who got 
their “Y” in football, twenty-one had gone, and the 
last was only waiting until he was old enough for 
service. It was on the same stirring occasion that 23 
horses were pledged to the university for the artil- 
lery, and Mr. Otto T. Bannard clearly expressed 
the feelings of the old boys by saying: ‘Yale is 
at war and we are for Yale.” (Continued on page 98) 
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reduction of every seasonable garment 
in the Lane Bryant stock. Interesting to 
all, it is the clothes event of the year for 
women who require extra sizes. Lane 
Bryant is the only firm which makes a 
specialty of designing smart clothes for 
stout women. We serve a most distin- 
guished and prominent clientele because 
no tailor or dressmaker, however exclu- 
sive, can compete with the skill and ex- 
periences which enable us to simulate 
slimness and greatly reduce the apparent 
size. 
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Ballet, Interpretative, 
Classic, National and 
Folk Dancing. Chil- 
dren’s Courses a Spe- 
cialty. Baby Work 
Nature Dancing a | 
Dramatic Pantomime. 
Original Dances 
taught by M.Veronine 
Vestoff and Mlle. So- 
nia Serova personally. 
Booklet ‘“F’’ descrip- 
tive of the methods 
of the School awaits 
your inquiry. 





CLASSES 


Twenty-Siz East Forty-Sixt 
Just Published. A New Text Book “Baby Work. 


VESTOFF-SEROVA RUSSIAN | “SCHOOL OF DANCING 





PRIVATE LESSONS 
Write, re or Call the Studios 


Telephone 2399 Vanderbilt 


DANCING AS A FINE ART _ 


Gradua ate ool uaetan 





The two books ‘“‘Na- 
ture Dancing” and 
“The Russian Impe- 
rial Method of Train- 
ing a Dancer’ have 
been accepted by the 
dancing public of 
America as textbooks, 
They are authorita- 
tive, comprehensive 
and concise in ex- 
pression. An invalu- 
able aid to all desiring 
to gain proficiency in 
these arts. 

Price, $5.00 per volume. 





NORMAL COURSES 


Street (Opposite The Ritz), New York City 


Comenteig Class Exercises, Nursery Rhymes, and Baby Dances. Mlle. Sonia 


Serova’s 


riginal Method of teaching very young children. 


Price $5.00. 
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The matinee, the afternoon walk, the 
dance—surely you won’t deny your- 
self these gaieties and other normal, 
cheerful activities when your sweet 
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style-perfect clothes with equally thorough 
satisfaction when the figure returns to nor- 
mal. We have everything here also for baby. 
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As it is at Cambridge and New Haven, so it is in 
slightly varying degree at Princeton, Cornell, Chicago, 
the University of Pennsylvania, the University of 
Virginia, Leland Stanford, the University of Cali- 
fernia, and where you will. 

The incomplete records of Princeton, up to No- 
vember 17, 1917, show-a total of 2,105 men in war 
service. They are distributed as follows: Army, 
970; Navy, 250; Marines, 43; Aviation, 146; Medi- 
cal and Ambulance, 364; Y. M. C. A., 72; Civil, 110; 
Med Cross Executive, 32; Federal work non-uni- 
formed, 53; state work non-unuormed, 20, and Re- 
lief, 43. 


E have been at war for months, Great Britain has 

been in for over three years. So comparisons 
cre difficult. But a few of the figures are interest- 
ing, as showing to what an extent our government, 
like that of the Empire, will be able to draw on the 
colleges for officers. Cambridge University has sup- 
plied the arn.y with nearly 4,000 officers from its 
Officers’ Training Corps alone, in addition to over 
8,000 graduates and undergraduates who got com- 
missions through other sources, for the most part 
by enlisting and going up. Bristol, a small, new uni- 
versity—founded in 1909—with an average under- 
graduate roll of 1,000, has made a record with 700 
commissions. Sheffield, also new and small, raised a 
whole new battalion for the York and Lancaster 
regiments and the entire Welsh Division is full of 
men from the university colleges of Wales. 

There will be great rivalry among our universities 
for the Medal of Honor and the War Cross that is 
to be provided for by Congress. Our men will not 
be behind their contemporaries of the Isis and the 
Cam. Oxford, with 12 Victoria Crosses to her 
credit, leads Cambridge with 6. But, size for size, 
Liverpool, with a peace time roll of about 1,000 male 
students, has beaten them both, having won, in fair 
fight, no less than 4 Victoria Crosses, 11 Distin- 
guished Service Orders, and 34 Military Crosses. 

There is a university flag, in addition to the na- 
tional flag, for each of our university training units. 
This standard of the college will not go to the firing 
line, f.r the men will all be scattered and placed 
where they are needed. But such an emblem will 


be hung in one chapel after another as a symbol of 
the enthusiasm that marked the year 1917, when the 
call came. 


S the men from the United States, who went to 
Canada and enlisted in the All American Bat- 
talion, nearly two years ago, carried American flags 
in their pockets at the storming of Vimy Ridge, so 
the men who go from our universities will carry with 
them the recollection of what each of them owes to 
his college. They will feel that the eyes of healthy 
partizans are on them. And as Wellington said that 
the Battle of Waterloo was won on the playgrounds 
of Eton, so it will be said that the victories of the 
greatest of all wars were partly won on the football 
fields and the rivers of the universities of America. 
The sword is gone as a military weapon. It will 
be remarked no more, as it was remarked of the 
dandies of Boston, in 1861, “that they went to battle 
carrying their swords like walking sticks.” But the 
spirit of today is the same as the spirit of then. Of 
that New England and the rest of the country and 
the rest of the world are confident. 


The Poor Old Drama 


(Continued from page 37) 


certainly not necessary to be interested in the seamy 
side of French politics to appreciate its broadly farci- 
cal situations. 

As Louis Sherwin aptly remarked, there is plenty 
of fun in “The King” to enjoy, without regretting the 
jokes that might have been. Leo Ditrichstein gives 
another of his easy, polished performances: and it 
really looks as if he were going to break this season’s 
etiquette for stars and have a big success. Robert 
McWade is excellent in the part of a loud-mouthed 
Socialist. 

“The Three Bears,’ in which Ann Murdock re- 
appears on Broadway, is another of those pleasantly 
whimsical comedies with which Edward Childs Car- 
penter seems to be trying to establish himself as an 
American Barrie. As an entertainment it falls mid- 
way between the author’s “Cinderella Man” and “The 
Pipes of Pan,” being a good deal better than the 
second but not quite so good as the first. It suffers 
a little from having the same root-idea as “At the 
Barn,” in which Marie Tempest made a brief ap- 
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o 
pearance in New York. Ann Murdock is the main. 
stay of the piece, which is always amusing but pretty 
slight and fragile to be used as a barque in which 
to weather the present theatrical blizzard. 


FROM time to time, as you make your way through 

the Slough of Despond which used to be the gay 
and glittering Rialto, you hear amidst the groans of 
the sufferers a statement that “Broken Threads” at 
the Fulton is doing good business. It may be go, 
It is a fairly interesting melodrama by Ernest Wilkes, 
which shows among other things that, in spite of its 
well-known climate which ought to soften the hearis 
of the inhabitants to the calibre of little children, 
California can produce some pretty low-down indj- 
viduals. Cyril Keightley is good as the persecuted 
hero, and two smaller parts that are notably weil 
played are the Dick Brenton of William Roselle and 
the William Budlong of Paul Stanton. 

Grace George, coming to the bat for the second 
time, has done better. “L’Elevation,” the latest work 
of Henry Bernstein, is a thoughtful and interesting 
piece of work, but wliether there will be public sup- 
port for so gloomy a piece in these hard times is 
doubtful. Miss George’s part could not be better 
played, and Lionel Atwill and Holbrook Blinn are 
both admirable, but the whole play is so sad that 
most people .are likely to decide that a pleasanter 
evening. is to be spent at Jack Norworth’s bright little 
“Odds and Ends,” which goes one step further in 
intimacy than “Hitchy-Koo” and shows promise of 
being just as successful. 

The recent history of the London stage affords a 
good indication of the sort of entertainment -which 
the citizens of a country at war like to see; and 
revue of the genial, loose-jointed type is likely to 
be more and more the fashion for many months to 
come. “Odds and Ends” is a very good specimen 
of the sort of thing which has been doing so well 
in London. 


ARCES continue to come and go. One that looks 

as if it might stay is Fred Jackson’s “Losing 
Eloise,” with Charles Cherry as its backbone. But 
you can’t be sure of anything this season. Let us, 
however, end on a cheerful note. Whoever else is 
unhappy, the theatre ushers are having the time of 
their lives. Their job has lost all the monotony which 
used to spoil it. They can count on having something 
new to see every other week. 
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BASY Bread is a HEALTH Bread, pure 

FAT departs gradually but surely 
It is the safest, sanest, surest and 
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splendid for constipation. Write for our hand- 
book—“Reduce Easily and Naturally”, it’s 
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has escaped most commentators, namely, 
that the real use of a bar is not convivial 
—oh, -no!—perish the thought — the 
important work done in this much 
maligned refuge is the planning of the great war. 
Only the other day Ramsey of our Library Com- 
mittee was explaining a wonderful scheme for crack- 
ing the Boches’ wide opening, which he explained 
most luminously. “You see, here is Haig,” he said, 
—as a matter of fact it was Haig-and-Haig—“and 
this,” indicating a peanut, “is the Crown Prince.” 
The thing was really stunningly done, you could see 
instantly that the peanut didn’t have a chance. 


HEN there is the Turkish bath where the men 
take their exercise. After a terrific work-out in 
the hot room, the members are brought to a boil and 
served on marble slabs. The exercise is then brought 
in by sturdy two-fisted males and all the athletes 
have to do is to lie there and take it. 
Again, it has been my good for- 
tune to be of practical assistance in 
arranging the bachelor-dinner of one 
of my pupils—where my _ expert 
knowledge was invaluable. Dinner 
was served in one of the Squash 
Courts, the appropriate red walls of 
which were hung with tufted mat- 
tresses from the adjacent gymnasium. 
The inaccessible electric lights behind 
their stout, wire protections, shed 
their soft light on a scene of harmless 
joy,—harmless because there was ab- 
solutely nothing there to harm. 
How modern and 
all is. 


aanArs I have suggested a few 4 i ~ 


of the details of my splendid voca- 
tion. Just one more word and I have 
done. Not only to the young and in- 
experienced can I be of assistance. 
Only last week I proved my value to 
one of the oldest and most active club 
men in New York . . . one of 
the type that has been called the 
“Club-marine” because he is apt to 
sink without warning. He telephoned 
me early one morning at my home. 
It was evident that he was in great 


efficient this I4 





(Continued from page 39) 


distress. Half an hour later I met him and he 
poured out his story. It appears that early in 
his club career he had requested the office to 
send all notices of entertainments and _ lectures 
to his home address, Nutley, N. J., but to mail 
all house accounts, cancelled vouchers and other 
evidences of past performances to his office. The 
entertainment notices were convenient as occasional 
tickets of leave—for what is more innocently in- 
structive than an evening with Ian Hay or Theodore 
Roosevelt ?—but the other things,—well, of course, you 
have guessed my plot. A substitute clerk had mixed 
those babies up and the lion was loose in Nutley, 
N. J. Atwater, my poor friend, was trembling like 
a leaf. : 

“Open ’em?” he groaned, “of course she opened 
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a stack that thick for December 8 

when I was supposed to be at that Her 
Land thing. . . Some hero, believe me!—ghe 
could understand the Bronxes and most of the dip. 
ner checks, but did you ever try to explain a com. 
bination of orange-blossoms and stingers and blood 
hounds?” 

I shook my head; such a combination could never 
be explained. 

“Then there were telephone calls,” Atwater went 
on, “to absurd numbers,—something or other River— 
and a taxi to Westchester—eleven dollars and a half, 
that I haven’t the faintest recollection of. «ode 

“One moment,” I interrupted, “you suggest some- 
thing; let us look at the club book.” 

I turned to the non-resident list. To my delight 
there was an Atwater among the’ A’s—who lived jn 
Pueblo, Cal. “Always get ’em far off,” I explained 

to my mystified friend. On a sheet 
of club paper I wrote a note ad. 
dressed very plainly to Atwater go 
that his wife would be sure to open 
it. It explained that through a mis- 
take of the mailing clerk, his checks 
had been sent to Mr. J. D. Atwater 
of Pueblo, Cal., etc., etc. 


SAW my friend yesterday. His 
I step had all its old spring, his 
eye its old sparkle. 

“George,” he said, “I’d run you 
for president of this organization if 
I didn’t think you were doing a 
greater work right where you are, 
But there is one thing I am going to 
do for you. I am going to arrange 
a little dinner—a-trois—because I 
want you to meet a very dear friend 
of mine, a perfectly heavenly girl— 
husband’s in Washington most of the 


time. 

“What is the lady’s name?” I 
asked. 

“Rhoda Wendell. I hope you'll like 
ber. See. i 


“Atwater,” I interrupted, “say no 
more. I am an expert at liking girls 
named Rhoda.” 
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Zz9, ALittle Sterile Ash 
V4 \ is all that remains of gar- 
bage and refuse accumula- 
tions after a few minutes 
burning in the original gas- 
fired incinerator. 
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In daily use in thousands of 
rivate homes, apartments, 
on ospitals, institutions. Burns 
‘ | artificial, natural, or gasolene 
gas. Sanitary, health-pro- 
moting, economical, compact. 
price and 
model for 
every purpose, 
from the $65 
¢ model for aver- 
~ age home to $185 
for larger model 
for public insti- 
tutions, etc. 
Free booklet, 
“The Invisible 
Garbage Man,” 
describes and 
ictures types, 
installation, etc. 
Send for it. 
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S° great has been 


the success of the 


Strapping Muscle 
ments originated by Mrs. Adair 


London establishment follow her exact methods. 
the efficacy of the treatments and impossible to duplicate are 


Mrs. Adair’s famous 


ITH 
tions suited to 
you can yoursel 


ment than you could obtain from 
a professional using inferior pro- 
ductions. A personal letter to Mrs. 
Adair will bring full information 
and instructions, also 
valuable Lecture Book. The Ganesh 
Preparations described below will 
be sent on receipt of cheque or 
money order. 

GANESH CLEANING CREAM—Delight- 
fully pure and delicate. 
of foreign matter and keeps the skin soft 
and smooth. 


, aw 


Treat- 


host of imitators have arisen. 


Ganesh Preparations 


the Ganesh Prepara- 
~— needs, 
achieve a 


reduces puffiness under eyes. 
Treat- 


Strapping Muscle GANESH EASTERN 
flaccid tissues. It 
vellously younger. $1, $2.50, 
Mrs. Adair’s 


it a satiny texture. 
Pink, cream, white. 


Frees the pores ble chin, keeps muscles 


75c, $1 





557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Bond Street, London, West 





It stands to reason, how- 
ever, that to enjoy the treatments in their perfection, you should 
go to Mrs. Adair’s own Salon, where experts long schooled in her 


Necessary to 


GANESH DIABLE SKIN TONIC—Invigor- 
ates, clears and whitens the skin. 
tracts coarse pores, tightens loose skin and 

75¢, $2, $5. 
MUSCLE OIL—In- 
valuable for treating lines, hollows and 
firms sagging muscles, 
fills out wrinkles and makes the face mar- 


GANESH NEIGE CREAM — Greaseless. 
Protects the skin from chapping and gives 
mules powder adhere. 


GANESH JUNO—A cream for rounding 
out and firming neck and bust. $1.25, $2.25. 
GANESH CHIN STRAP—Reduces dou- 
from sagging and 
— closed during sleep. $5 and 


5 Rue Cambon, Parie 





Reduce Your Flesh 


quickly with 
ease and 
safety—wear 
Dr. Jeanne 
Walter’s 
Rubber Gar- 
ments. No 
Dieting or 


Price strenuous ex- 
Made from, Dy. Walter's ercise 
with Xs ‘ . 


TWO NEW SPECIALS 
Dainty White Bust Reducer - $6.00 
for wear with thin costumes—invisible. 
Dajnty White Brassiére - - $7.00 
Same invisible light garment as Bust 
Reducer. 

No matter where the excess flesh ex- 
ists there is a specially designed garment 
to cover that part of the body. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 
vmecsa RUBBER GARMENTS n3'wemeo 


are endorsed by leading 
physicians and are in- 
valuable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Chin Reducer - - $2.00 
Frown Eradicator - 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer 3.00 
Brassiére - - - = 6.00 
Abdominal Reducer - 6.00 
Hip Belt, Stock Sizes 8.50 
Eton Jacket, — 316 PANTIES 
Also Union Suits, Stock Sizes - $15 
Stockings, Jackets, etc. Made to Measure 2 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


DR. JEANNE A. WALTER ™yensor ent 


Billing’s Building (4th Floor) 
S. E. Cor. 34th St. and Sth Ave. New York 
Representatives: 
Mrs. Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Adele Millar Co., 166 Geary 8t., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Linen Opportunities- 
for January 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


ANUARY at “The Linen Store” will be a 
month of opportunity for the far-sighted 
—the opportunity not only to purchase at 

favorable prices, but also to anticipate coming 
increases in price. 


The world-wide scarcity of flax which has 
heretofore come in large measure from Bel- 
gium and Russia, the difficulties of obtaining 
labor for manufacturing Linen, and the high 
rates for ocean transportation have combined 
to increase the cost of Linens. Further and 
greater increases have already been announced. 


During 1918 it is going to be more and more 
difficult to get Linens at any price. 


Only extensive and fortunate buying many 
months ago has enabled us to keep prices at 
the level now prevailing at “The Linen Store.” 


Therefore, you will find it decidedly advan- 
tageous to lay in your supplies at this time. 


The goods which we are now able to offer you 
could not be duplicated today at anywhere 
near their present prices. 


Purchasing at once will save you many dollars 
over the increased prices that are soon to come. 


Send for new booklet, ‘‘January 
Opportunities at ‘The Linen Store’.’’ 
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The Outer Edges 


(Continued from page 43) 


couldn’t be that New Yorkers, like Bostonians and 
Pittsburgians, were imitating New York. 


NNATURAL as such a thing is to contemplate, 

the fact remains that New York is two years 
behind itself, and is having a perfectly bully time at 
it. The craze of 1915 is the craze of 1917. At St. 
Nicholas Rink we found bevies of young things 
skating about while doing their knitting. It was a 
pretty sight, to the combined accompaniment of the 
clicking of needles and the ring of the skates, to see 
them knitting one and purling one on alternate 
strokes. It also seemed to solve the question of 
what else besides worsted is carried in those carpet- 
bags. Frankly, I was beginning to have my sus- 
picions, until I saw skates produced from them. 
You can’t tell me that they need all that room for 
knitting materials. 

They are perfectly unabashed at being so far be- 
hind the times. They glory in it. Mrs. Seton Porter 
and her little group of serious rinkers give up their 
dinner hour three times a week for a session at the 
St. Nicholas Rink, and on alternate days Howard 
Chandler Christy and a team of magazine illustra- 
tors go without their dinners and do the same thing. 
And when you can get a magazine illustrator to do 
without his dinner you have gone a long way to- 
ward making the world safe for democracy. You 
might as well ask him to give up drawing his heroes 
in dress suits. 


ND not only collectively, but individually, is New 
York reverting to type. George J. Gould, Sr., rents 
St. Nicholas Rink for an hour each day all by him- 
self and his instructress. It is an exclusive contract 
for twenty-four weeks, during which, at Mr. Gould’s 
hour, no one shall be allowed on the ice except mov- 
ing picture operators, newspaper-photographers, so- 
ciety editors and sketch-artists. Otherwise Mr. Gould 
has plenty of elbow-room. 

And, speaking of elbow-room, that is the least 
that Fred Stone has when he gets on his skates in 
“Jack-o-Lantern.” I heard only yesterday of a man 
whose cousin came on from Cleveland and got in to 
“Jack-o-Lantern,” and he told his cousin, who told 
me, that there is a lot of skating in it. 


i bet-3 only here, where one goes on a party, are they 
clinging to this vogue, but in the hotels them- 
selves (the very centers of New York home life, where 
staid couples were wont to settle down for a quiet 
domestic ending to their days) do we now hear the 
ring of the festive skate. The Italian Garden at the 
Biltmore, or the Waldorf, both Meccas for home- 
loving citizens, all transformed into rinks, where one, 
—like the celebrated Roman Empire—may rise and 
fall, and even rise again, to the accompaniment of 
jazz-band music. 

So, the only way that I can figure it out is that 
New York is satisfied to remain right where it is in 
the matter of fads, and let those who will be novel. 
I wonder what they are doing in Scranton this 
winter. 





























Running Things 
(Continued from page 40) 


in the same direction. But when it comes to that 
wider and more intimate domain, the personal, 
my mind is less adequately prepared, and in some 
respects unreconciled. That whiskey and water, 
even just at bedtime, must go is certain; that 
tobacco will follow is probable. No man at all 
familiar with the leaders of the woman’s movement 
can retain much confidence that he will be allowed 
to smoke. There is a hard reasonableness about them 
in all matters that pertain to health and ruthless hy- 
giene is pretty sure to sweep over the community in 
the long run if their will prevails. Owing to certain 
dispositions into the details of which it is not now 
necessary to enter the duties of motherhood under the 


VANITY FAIR 


new régime will be considerably reduced. Great quan. 
tities of mother-power thus released will be poured 
into the public life where it will take the form of g 
health control, minute, inquisitoriai and all-embracing 


SINGLE woman can often make a man uncom. 
fortable by the application of her cool reason tg 
his irregularities in food, drink, underclothing, getting 
up and going to bed. In the new régime every adult 
citizen will probably be exposed to the equivalent of 
one hundred units of mother-power. A certain warm 
casualness that is promised in the domain of the 
sexual relations does not in my opinion offset the 
icy regularity of the tobacco-less, wine-less, physio- 
logically matronized state which is indicated by the 
most advanced and thoughtful leaders of the move- 
ment. 


I MAY learn in time to flit from concubine to con- 
cubine as a matter of course, as is earnestly de- 
sired by an Austrian feminist, and I may learn to 
inquire with perfect politeness of a young woman | 
barely know after the health of her present love. 
partner. But of what use is this element of variety, 
if every moment of life is under the merciless scrutiny 
of the Inquisitress-General of Diet, the Women’s 
Eugenical Board, the Committee on Private Life In- 
spection, and the Bureau of Sanitary Propagation. | 
am perfectly willing to renounce that attitude of pro- 
tection toward woman which her leaders denounce 
as the expression of a slave morality, but I am some- 
what concerned by the amount of real protection she 
is threatening to bestow on me. One gathers from 
recent literature not merely that mother-right is com- 
ing into its own. One gathers that it is coming into 
almost everything. But that may be merely inten- 
tional over-statement in order to startle one into pay- 
ing attention, just as a suffragette breaks windows, 


I BELIEVE thoughtful suffragists have defended 
militancy in some such ground, regarding the 
throwing of bricks as merely a political form of punc- 
tuation. It italicizes woman’s needs. Or as somebody 
puts it, “get her effects over the footlights.” Then 
there is another consolation in the reflection that the 
more despotic type of feminist as we see her in her 
writings to-day may not repeat itself, for a well- 
known leader of the movement has declared with con- 
fidence that the aristocrats of the future will be 
celibates. 

















Learn French 


or Other Languages 


You can study at home in comfort—in_ the 
privacy of your own boudoir, ensconced in 
your easy chair. The voice of the best native 
teachers will speak to you, correctly and dis- 
tinctly, slowly or rapidly, as you prefer. 

It will talk to you during spare moments or 
for hours at a time—whenever you are in the 
mood to listen—until you have mastered the 
correct accent and pronunciation. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Are Easily and Quickly Learned by the 


Language Phone Method 


an 

Rosenthal’s Practical Linguis=ry 
Records Fit All Phonographs 

With this method foreign language study be- 
-comes a pleasant mental diversion. All the 
old-time drudgery of memorizing unnecessary 
rules, is eliminated. You learn in the natural 
way—the way you learned your own tongue— 
hearing the living voice pronounce each word 
and phrase. Anyone can learn a foreign lan- 
guage who hears it spoken often enough, and 
by this method you can hear it as often as you 
desire. Perhaps you need only brush up on the 
language you studied at school or college to 

make it of practical use. 


FOR WAR SERVICE 
Military Language Phone Method 
F. M. C. French Military Conversation 
A practical phonetic short course for Army, 
Navy, Red Cross and War Workers. Gives 
just the French needed at the front. It is 
used at all training camps. 
Write for Free Booklet, Descriptive Circular 
and particulars of Trial Offer. 
Makes An Ideal Xmas Gift. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
967 PUTNAM BUILDING, 2 W. 45th Street,N. Y. 





The Nestlé Permanent Hair-Wave 


F all the multitude of Permanent Wavers 
in existence (which all base on the Nestlé 
Inventions) there are none who can assure the 
public of such general satisfaction than the 
Nestlé establishments, where a large number of 





experts consult each other and exchange their ex- theirbeau- 
periences, supervised, criticised and supported ing orwho 
by the original Inventor of Permanent Hair- al lines, 
Waving. Where the Gieties 
ordinary Perma- eaueea 
nent Waver is by age. 
satisfied to leave anything 


chance, 


identical 


Nestlé’s 


Illustrated and descriptive booklet on permanent waving, the 
Home Outfit and the Nestol Treatment for babies is sent free. ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


C. NESTLE CO., 657-9 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 52nd St., New York 


Telephone Plaza 6541 


matters 
after 
giving each head 
the only and 
treat- 
ment he knows 
how to perform, 
the hair of 
clients 
is most carefully 
recorded; treatments and results are graded. By this 
means great experience is gained by the operators and 
turned into benefit for the client’s next visit. 


Permanent waving is the Inventor’s life work and even the 
client of six months ago will always and continually find some- 
thing new which makes for further improvements ;—sometimes 
in results and sometimes in comfort. 





Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 


The secret of 
a youthful 
face will be 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
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else. 
tO Multi- 
tudes of 
women 
have found 
the secret of 
renewe 
beauty in Kath- 
ryn Murray’s re-Wy 
markable. 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “crow's feet’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of 
the mouth and clear u mas B or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 

massage, masks, plasters, straps, vibrator 
‘beauty "’ treatments, or other artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
is information is free to all who ask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 
just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 





KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 133 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill 
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Combined in every sheet of 


(Crane's 


ofinen oGwn 


[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER ] 


are two elements—inherent 


quality and inherent smart- 


ness. The first is a triumph of 


paper making, and the other is 


a triumph of stationery creation 


Usable samples sent on request 
for  ifieen cents m stamps 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
New York 


Pittsfield, Mass. 












































ERGDORF 
OODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
between 49% and 50% 
NEW YORK 


Gxclusive Clothes 
"br the South 


TRAVEL Fracks MotorCoats 
SPORTS & OUTDCOR APPAREL 
EVENING GOWNS 
of Simple Elegance 


SumMPTUOUS WRAPS & SUMMER FURS 


Cowns-Suits Wraps - Coats - Furs 


































Widths AAAA. AAA. AA & A. 
Allsizes including LS ot H6 


SPECIAL SALE: We are 


offering 38 styles of Women’s 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers at 
a reduction of 20%. A cir- 
cular iliustrating and describ- 
ing them will be sent on re- 
quest. All are this season's mod- 
els, beautifully made of best ma- 
terials. he wearing qualities of 
ShoeCraft Shoes make them truly 
economical. 


MAJORIO —A Service Boot for 
Women and Girls. Made on the same 


last as regulation army boots, but trim and 
dainiy. Dark brown grained calf, blucher 
Regular price, $10; sale price 


laced. 





MAIL SHOPPING SERVICE 
Parcel Post prepaid. Perfect fit guaranteed. 
Send for Catalog D-21 and Measurement 
Chart; also our special booklet, ‘‘Fitting 
the Narrow Foot.’’ Charge Accounts. 
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From all sides we are receiv- 
ing new appreciations of our 
furniture from those who 
have purchased it. People 
of taste value the opportu- 
nity to express themselves 
through their own choice of 
finish and coloring, and their 
own selection of the indi- 
vidual pieces for each room 
rather than the purchasing 
of common sets made for a 
thousand others. 

Our factories are stored 
with pieces held ready for 
finishing, and we are able to 
give ten-day service if neces- 
sary. 

Nothing is more beautiful 
than a DANERSK BED- 
ROOM SET done in the 
lovely Venetian colorings or 
beautiful Natural Wood 
Tones. 


Purchase direct from the maker 


Write today for our 
valuable Catalog “G-1" or 
call at Exhibition Rooms. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 


CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 


HAA ETT 


DANERSK FURNITURE | 
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The Crystal Gazer Says:- 


“I see a brilliant joyous winter in store for 
you. Instead of the shivers and chills of winter 
as we know it, you’ll be doing a side-stroke in 
the warm, sparkling, sun-lit ocean. 


“I can see you playing your best golf on a 
perfect course under June-like skies. Now you 
are sailing, exhilarated with the fresh salt 
breeze. Again, you are dancing on the hotel’s 
big roomy piazza beneath a tropical, silvery 
moon. 





“IT see—Ah—now I[ see the solution. You 


intend spending your winter on 


The Florida East Coast 


When you are in St. Augustine, stay at the PONCE 
DE LEON or the ALCAZAR; when in Ormond 
Beach go to the HOTEL ORMOND;; in Palm Beach 
you have the ROYAL POINCIANA or THE 
BREAKERS; in Miami, there’s the ROYAL PALM, 
and at Long Key you'll enjoy the famous FISHING 
CAMP. 


Your nearest ticket agent will be pleased to 
furnish information in detail, upon request 


FLORIDA EAST COAST 


(Flagler System) 
} 


NEW YORK OFFICE GENERAL OFFICES 
243 Sth Ave. St. Augustine, Fla. 











CHICAGO OFFICE 
155 W. Madison St. 



























VANITY FAIR 


GREAT chef—our chef 
—is in your service if 
you have on hand any of 
these delicacies:— 


@ CREAMED CHICKEN ALAKING 
LSH BIT 


@ LOBSTER ALA NEWBURG 
@ GRACED SPAGHETTI 


The finest dishes of the 
world, prepared in the 
most immaculate of 
kitchens, are ready to heat 
and serve at home, in a 
moment, at no more cost 
than prosaic dishes. 

If these achievements of Purity Cross 
Chefservice are not at your grocer, 
send us $1.75 for the “Getacquainted”’ 
assortment of one of the large tins of 
each, delivered prepaid if you mention 
your best grocer’s name. 

(In Canada, $2.25.) _Interest- 
ing booklet ‘How and When” 
sent free if you send us the 
name of your grocer. 
Purity Cross, Ino. 
Model Kitchen, 

Route 3A 

Orange, N. J. 



























ALFRED 





JeckEnd 
Neos a 


THE 


ALL-TOGETHER 


POUCH 


Carries pipe and tobacco 
in separate compartments 


‘MGde by” 
DUNHILL 





Softest antelope leather” 
rubber lined «By mail 


post paid, Five dollars” 
M.M. IMPORTING CO. 


14 East 45°St, Neon ork 
The Gift for 


\, Soldiers and Sailors 
__% 
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Beauty and the 
INDIVIDUAL IDEA— 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein says: 


Never, never, never pick 
your creams, powders, or 
lotions at a counter unless 
you know whether they 
fit your case. 


You would not think of say- 
ing “Give me a dress” and 
closing your eyes and taking 
it; or “Hand me a hat,” and ) 
using it no matter how it looked. Beauty is the 
most fickle mistress in the world. She must be 
treated with infinite courtesy and care. Whether 
you are today the loveliest creature in the world, 
you must cater to your beauty, and you cannot 
blindly put your hand out at the cosmetic counter 
and take anything which is within your reach. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein is the most famous scientist of 
beauty the world has ever known. She has been respons- 
ible for the complexion care of queens and duchesses, 
leaders of art and fashion. In Paris, London, Sidney, and 
New York, her Maisons des Beaute Valaze are frequented 
by those who follow her instructions to the tiniest details. 
The preparations listed below are for specific needs. You 
need not fear to use them. 


Your skin is individual 


It requires an individual diet, an individual treatment, individual 
care. What you find just the thing you need, may be the absolute 
enemy to your sister, or your next-door neighbor. 

It won’t cost you anything to ask Mme. Rubinstein which of her 
preparations are best for your needs, despite the fact that Mme. 
Rubinstein has been paid fabulous prices by the foremost women 
in Paris, London, and all the capitals of the world. If you see 
Mme. Rubinstein you need not tell her anything—she will know. 
If you cannot come personally, the mails will act for you, and 
Mme. Rubinstein will be able to communicate to you her sug- 
gestions for your beauty care. 


Even though your skin is healthy 


today, you need Mme. Rubinstein’s advice. Do you use ordinary 
powders and creams? Although the prices of Valaze preparations 
are higher than anything else you have ever bought, they are 
the most economical by far. 


Valaze $1.25, $2.25 and $6.00, f 
Stimulates, restores and preserves the skin. 
Removes wrinkles, is splendid for freckles 
and weather-beaten skin and is the most 
substantial complexion diet. 

Valaze Skin-toning Lotion, $1.25, $2.25 and $5.00, 
A a wrinkles; tones and braces the 
skin. 

Valaze Liquidine, $1.50, $2.75 and $5.50, 
Overcomes undue flushing of nose and face. 

Valaze Complexion Powder, $1.00, $2.50 and $4.50, 
Corrects undue greasiness; keeps com- 
plexion “mat” and fresh-looking. 


A copy of Madame Rubinstein’s booklet, “Beauty in the Making” 
will be sent on receipt of 3c stamp to cover postage. 


Mme. Helena Rubinstein 
15 East 49th Street New York 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore London, W., 24 Grafton Street 
2417 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Chicago: Mlle. Lola Beekman, 30 Michigan Avenue. 
San Francisco: Miss Ida Martin, 177 Post St. and Grant Avenue. 
New Orleans: Mrs. C. V. Butler, 8017 Zimple Street. 
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1917 
Established Over Half Century * |e 


DISCOUNT SALE 
of 
FINE FURS 


Beginning Immediately After the 
Holidays Discounts Ranging from 


15 % 333% 


OFF SEASON PRICES 























An excellent opportunity is offered in this 
sale to secure really extraordinary values in 


COATS .: : > WRaws 
SCARFPS: = -& MUFFS 


Also 












Cloth Coats—Fur Lined or Trimmed 
Special Reduction In 


Evening Wraps—Fur Trimmed 





FURS FOR MEN 


The above discounts also apply on 


Men’s Fur and Fur-Lined Coats 
Cloth Coats, silk lined, with Fur Collar 


Caps, Gloves—Rugs and Robes 


CC. Shayne & Co, 


Strictly Reliable Furs 
126 West 42d Street, Vlew York 
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The VOSC 
Grand 


is creating a sensa- 
tion in musical cir- 
cles. Investigation 
will convince you 
that never has a 
grand piano with 
the prestige and 
quality of the Vose 
sold at so low a fig- 
ure. $575. F. O. 
B. Boston. Before 
buying a piano 
learn more of this 
wonderful instru- 
ment. 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Write for our beautiful- 


ly illustrated catalogue 
and casy payment plan, 


Vose & Sons Piano Company 
172 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





“L’INVISIBLE” 


Transformation 
A Real Triumph Over Nature 


This is the world renowned work of 
art of CLuzeLLe Bros., which can be 
used at all times and all seasons, 
with the greatest comfort. 

It can be dressed exactly like one’s 
own hair, and arranged in a variety 
of styles, to suit present day fashions. 
It is mee and to fix and ready to wear. 
The workmanship is perfect and its 
quality supreme. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet ‘“F” 
just issued sent on request 
Massaging meg ny, Pome Dyeing 
Manicuring Scalp Treatment 
Write, phone or call for appointments 


_ 
Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 
12-14 West 37th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 


All work In our establishment Is under 
our personal supervision 
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If You cannot Fight —Unite 


with 100,000 thinking Americans by joining 
in the work of the National Security League. 
Its objectives are: 

1 To support every plan of the Presi- 
dent for the effective conduct of the 
war; 

2 To bring to the people knowledge of 
universal obligatory military train- 
ing ; 

3 To present throughout the land, on 
platform and by pamphlet, facts as 
to why we are at war, what peace 
with victory means, and the needs of 
the nation, after the war, for efficient 
government and for a higher quality 
of civic service by all Americans. 


We have definite plans for this work directed 
by experts but we absolutely need financial 
support. We must double our membership. 
It is the best work civilians can do for their 


country. 
Join NOW 


Dues $1, $5, $25, $100 and over. Write for Literature 


National Security League 
31 Pine Street, New York 


Branches Everywhere 
The League is Non-Political 
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ECONOMY 


"Shelltex 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 





Shell rims and bows of 
great beauty and ele- 
gance in the prevailing 
styles and colors. Pro- 
tect the lenses from 
breakage. 



























: a o 3 3 | 
Like All Shur-ons— 
Quality Guaranteed 





At most high-grade op- 
tometrists, opticians and 
oculists, or write us. Look 
for the name Shur-on or 
Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 


247 Andrew Street 
Rochester, New York 


Established 1864 
j ~<—Trade Mark 























A GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail. 


CAN successfully rebuild your gowns of 
yesterday after the modes shown in this 
issue of Vogue. 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired 


Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 


114% WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 


Telephone 5265 Greeley 
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— for that incipient sore throat, cold in the head or other 
slight inflammation that may, if neglected, result in 
more serious illness. 
| GLYCENOL is a non-acid, non-poisonous, internal 

and external antiseptic. It is unequaled as a mouth 
wash, and for cuts, bruises, burns, scalds, tonsilitis, 
hoarseness and after shaving. Prices 25c, soc and $1.00 


Eat all Druggists. Try a 50c bottle of GLYCENOL 


At Our Expense 


and you'll never be without it again. Send us the names 
of your Dentist and Druggist, with 20c to cover actual 
packing and. postage, and we'll send you, postpaid, by 
return mal, a full 50c bottle of GLYCENOL. 


The Meier Dental Mfg. Co. 27.2% 5 if 


Ni) BORIC ACID, ~ 
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This is the story of many a woman 
who uses the Vibrato-Masseur: ‘“Ma- 
dame says can now wear her new 
draped creations and smart silhouette 
gowns—because I have reduced so 
much. I didn’t tell her just how but 
you’d know if you saw the Vibrato- 
Masseur.”’ 

The Vibrato-Masseur is finished in all woods 
—a distinct addition to milady’s boudoir. 
Highly endorsed by physicians and surgeons. 
Price $150. 

Write for booklet on Health and Beauty 
to-day. 


VIBRATO-MASSEUR COMPANY 
Department V Milwaukee, Wis. 
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tbrato-Mlasseur 
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A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH. 
RESORT AND HOTEL KNOWN AS 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
The Only Place in America Where the Nau- 
heim Baths for Heart Disorders Are Given 
With a Natural Calcium Chloride Brine. 
THE BATHS ire festrantsenger 

the direction of phy. 
BigeA Sue Elcaty, Were Neon 
° 1dn , 
oid Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout 
and Obesity. 
Well kept and attractive Golf Course 
Send for illustrated Booklets 
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Walnut at 13% 
Centrally located 
Distinctive service 
Excellent cuisine 
| Room with bath, $2.50 












































The BILTMORE 


43rd and 44th Streets and Madison Avenue 


The center of social life at 


TEA TIME 


Ideally convenient for 
suburban dwellers 
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The Social Center 
the Middle South is 


inehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Excellent place to spend the Winter months. 


All out of door sports—Golf, three 18-holes and one 
of 9 holes—Horse Racing, on an excellent track, no 
mud, best stables in the South— Tennis, splendid clay 
courts— Trap Shooting, best equipment in the South 
— Motoring, good roads in every direction— Rifle 
Range, in charge of Annie Oakley. 


3 Splendid Hotels 
The CAROLINA — Now Open 


No consumptives received. 


Pinehurst Office 
Pinehurst, N. C. 


BF. Keith's | 7a Wag 3 


Write for Booklet 


An excellent school for boys near Pinehurst. 


or Leonard Tufts 


282 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


THE 
LEADING 


VAUDEVILL 


HOUSE OF 
THE WORLD 


Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 





















SAM BROWNE 
Virginia Cigarettes 
$1.50 a 100 


On Orders of 1000 or More 
$1.20 a 100 





M M IMPORTING CO. 


11 East 45th Street 
New York 

















tho’ it be the odor of 

ISPLEASING a_ bad breath (from 
whatever cause) may 

be instantly eliminated by the use of TOXO- 
DONT. iot a medicine, yet highly endorsed 
by the medical fraternity, nor is it a perfume. 
TOXODONT antisepticizes the breath. Pleasant 
~—harmless—convenient. Test TOXODONT at 
our expense. You are privileged to use it for 
Six days; if not absolutely satisfactory money 


will be immediately refunded. Sent anywhere 


by mail for one doar. TOXODONT LABO- 
CATORIES, 1431 Broadway, New York City. 









































“Stop it?” 


Sure it will stop it 


Glover’s Mange Remedy 


not only stops falling hair, but 
preserves and strengthens it. 


Your barber has it 


H. Clay Glover Company 
118 West 31st St., N.Y. City 




















trains- 


inclu smh : 
California Limi 
also 


Santa Fe de-Luxe. 
weekly in winter 


Enroute visit Petri- 
fea Forests, G 
Canyon 0 

and Castle Hot Spri 
Hawaii afterwards- 
Fred Harvey meals. 
Booklet on request 
W. J. Black Pass Traffic Mg 


Atchison Topeka 6 Santale Rail 
1108 Railway Exchange 





























Chicago. 
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VANITY FAIR 
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In free flight—down the long incline 
he sweeps at the speed of the wind. 

Not hampered is he by that resisting 
force—vibration. 

Slivers of wood and flakes of snow 
furnish him the simple means of obtain- 
ing the thrilling sense of unfettered 
power. 

Smoothest speed is not only desirable 
from the standpoint of pleasure—but it 
is always most efficient speed. 

Because the Twin Six engine has min- 
imized vibration—it not only adds to 






















The new Packard Imperial Limousine, seven passengers 


Why do men ski? 


the exhilarating joy of motoring—but 
materially conserves the stored-up power 
of the gasoline. 

Twelve balanced and sprightly cylin- 
ders divide the stresses of the load— 
and give to this newest Packard great, 
smooth, economical power. 


And now—we must save gasoline. 


“Beauty of motion” is in this splendid 
Packard accompanied by a beauty of 
design that surely adds to the satisfying 
delight of the fine sport of Twin Six 
motoring. 





Seventeen distinctive body styles in open and enclosed cars in the Third Series Twin Six—3-25 and 3-35 
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Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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THE CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc. 
New York 
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END hist the box of 100. Fatimas are now 
packed in neat metal boxes of 100 cigarettes 

for $1. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 
mail a box for you, prepaid, to any address in the 
U. 8. (Training Camps, etc.) upon receipt of $1. 
Liggett EO Myers Tobacco Co., 212 FifthAve., N.Y. 
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DITTMAN COLOR PRINTING CO ic. 














